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This new Pat Abbott mystery story finds him safely 
married to Jean Holly, following the postponement 
necessitated by the events described in The Yellow 
Violet. But even on their honeymoon in New 
York, where Pat is trying to get into the armed 
forces, trouble will not leave them in peace. 

Walking through the East Fifties one evening 
they find a boy of seventeen in altercation with a 
cab driver. Pat recognizes him as a youngster he 
had once known in the American colony in Paris. 
Through this casual connection, Pat and Jean meet 
a group of Parisian Americans who have fled home 
because of the war—a worldly-wise, highly sophisti¬ 
cated bunch, one of whom at least is also adept in 
the art of homicide. 

For a murder in the group leads Pat Abbott into 
the most interesting case he has. yet solved. Its 
smart and slick background of the international set 
is one in which Pat and Jean move with their 
usual adroitness. 
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Patrick and I were strolling west on Fifty-fifth just west 
of Lexington and talking, when we did talk, about the 
queer beauty of New York in the artificial twilight called 
the dim-out. The air was warmish, tender, faintly veiled 
with thin haze, and full of the somewhat depraved smells 
which in the cities pass as springlike. There was no wind. 
Th£ outlines of the old brownstone houses flanking this 
block, and those of the looming apartment buildings ahead 
on Park Avenue, were softened, and blended oddly in the 
strange light. Sounds were distorted and intensified. 
Some of the most prosaic were furtive, almost menacing. 
The slow wheeze of a motor-car held mystery. The tread 
of a faceless pedestrian suggested some dire urgency. 
Across the street a shadow mounted shadowy steps on 


peculiarly sonorous feet. 

“ New York’s spooky,” I said. I pressed close against 
Patrick’s overcoat sleeve and moderated my voice to the 
atmosphere. “ That’s the last thing I ever expected, in 

New York.” 

“ It’s only the dim-out,” Patrick said. 

“ The dim-out isn’t spooky in San Francisco. It s grand. 

“ The difference is in the air, dear.” 

“ I don’t want to know the difference, I said. And 
I don’t mind. Only it’s not my idea of New York, 
thought everything would be bright and scintillating and 
exciting. I like it better this way, only it s not what I 
expected. That’s all. I really love this, Pat. The buildings 
all around us are so—so anonymous. 

Patrick sniffed. “ Whatever that is.” 

“ We don’t know anybody in them. That s what 1 mean. 
Not a soul. Isn’t it wonderful, Pat ? Just you and I, all 
alone, in a whole city full of dimmed-out people. Don t 

^Patrick doesll-t like obscurity of any kind. But he made 
a friendly noise in his throat and pulled my hand so close 
against his side that I could feel the warmth of his body 

through his thick man’s clothes. . , . £ 

Then a*ad thought recurred to me as it had been.doing 

all day long. Patrick had joined the Marine 8 - We had, at 
last got three days all our own, and what had he done, 
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first thing, but join the Marines, simply because it was his 
first chance to join the Marines. I was glad, proud, sad, 
and simply furious. Nothing nowadays makes sense. 

We strolled on. 

Half-way along the long block a taxicab slid by, and 
stopped before a tall narrow white house with white 
marble steps and black iron railings. 

A long thin boy in a grey flannel suit and a pork-pie 
hat got out. He propped his back against the cab and 
started feeling through his pockets. As we approached, the 
short thick-set driver came around the car, took the boy 
by one arm, and tried to propel him towards the steps. ' 

“ Be a pal, man ! ” the boy implored. His young 
voice was clumsy from drink. “ My mother will pay. 
Only please don’t make a fuss, pal. My father’s in there. 
See ? ” 

The driver didn’t want to be a pal. He wanted his 
dough instead. He pushed the boy forward. 

“It’s a matter of getting to Mother first, pal ! ” Suddenly 
the boy stared at us. “ Hello, Pat,” he said vaguely. 

Patrick left me near the railing which guarded the 
area-way and stepped forward. “ Hello, Dick,” he said. 
The boy and the man both gaped. So did I. “ Supposed 
you were still in Paris, Dick,” Patrick said. He took the 
hand the driver hadn’t got and pumped the arm. 

“ What’s the racket ? ” sneered the driver. “ That 
meter says four dollars and fifteen cents. I'm going-” 

Patrick took out five dollars. “ Here ! ” lie snapped. 
“ Scram ! ” he added, when the man fished hastily for 
change. The fellow went silky, and jumped into his car 
and sped away. 

1 stepped forward. The Scot in me is always irked by 
Patrick's western carelessness with money. 

The boy, unpropped while Patrick was paying the fare, 
had slipped into a heap on the bottom step. "He stared 
up at me owlishly from big dark eyes in a good-looking 
face, and then asked, with exaggerated politeness, and a 
wave of the hand, “ What is this ? ” 

“ This is my wife, Dick. Jean, Dick.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Pat ! ” I muttered. 

Dick’s unblinking stare swung between us. “ Wife ? I 
thought you were Pat Abbott? He has no wife.” He 
stood up. He swept his little round hat off and said, “ Old 
Pat always could pick ’em, Wife. Come on in. Moth- 
will love you, Wife. Shush ! ” He laid a finger on 
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lips. “ Louis is here. It’s not such a hot idea to come 
home oiled at this time of day, Pat. Louis is always 
hanging round evenings, same as in Paris. Now, we’ll go 
easy. I’ve got my key. Shush—we'll sneak in, see ? ” 

“ Pat ? ” I said. With meaning. 

Then the white door at the top of the white marble 
steps swung inward, and a very slender woman in black 
was silhouetted against a gloomily lighted vestibule. 1 
could see the triangular shape of her face and the upward 
sweep of her hair. She slipped the lock’s catch and stepped 
out and closed the door after her. I caught a whiff of her 
perfume, something sweet and fresh. 

“ Hello, Ellen,” Patrick said quietly. 

She stopped short and clasped her hands together, then 
said, as though shocked with surprise, yet hardly lifting 
her voice even in excitement above its naturally low tone. 

“ Oh, Pat ! My dear ! ” . , 

Patrick went up the intervening steps. They kissed. 

I felt a wild stab of jealousy. 

“ What a wonderful surprise ! ” the woman said huskily. 

“ Rather ! How are you, anyway, Ellen ? Come and 

meet my wife. Jean, Ellen Bland.’ 

“ Wife?” Ellen said. I was standing quite still, at the 
foot of the steps. I was numb from my jealousy. I couldn't 
move. She came down, took both my hands, and kissed 
me. “ How wonderful ! ” she said. “ I didn t know. But. 
of course, we lost touch.” Her tone changed suddenly, as 
she spoke to Dick, “ Go on in, darling. Go through the 
house on this floor and up the back stairs. Take a shower 
and change before coming down. Your father s here. 

“ So I deduced,” Dick said elaborately. ..... 

“Go along quickly, Dick. The door isn t locked. 


^Patrick's voice held a note of bitterness as he asked, 

“ Still standing guard, Ellen ? *’ 

- Just the same, Pat. Only more so. Won't you come 

in ? I can’t get over my surprise. Have you seen Hank . 

How did you know where we lived ? But . . . come in . 

We’ve got so much to say to each other 

1 made our excuses. We had yet to have dinner, and 
after that we were seeing The Eve oj St. Mark. 
accepted an invitation to tea to-morrow afternoon. 1 
said, “ If Patrick hasn’t already been snatched b> th 

^We^old her we were at the Rexley, which was only a 
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couple of long blocks away, walked up the steps to the door 
with her, shook hands again, and said good-bye. 

We had started down the steps when Ellen Bland opened 
the door. 

A man's sarcastic voice accosted her, as from a staircase: 

“ Do you often entertain on the street, Ellen ? ” 

“ I’m sorry, Louis,” Ellen said. 

“ Who was that ? " the voice demanded. 

The door closed. 

“ Who was that ? ” I asked then. 

Patrick growled in his throat, “ That was Louis Bland.” 

” He sounds like a dilly,” I said. 

Patrick growled again, and tucked my hand snugly into 
the crook of his elbow’. 

We walked on, arm in arm. The shadows loomed 
mightier as we neared Park Avenue. But the charming 
anonymity of the dim-out was gone. Its spell was broken. 
We knew people. 


At the corner ol Park Avenue and Fifty-fifth we waited 
under one of the dimmed-out street-lamps for a green 
light. 

” Let's not get involved, dear,” I said. 

” Involved ? ” 

V With those people, or any people, for that matter. 
It isn't as though we've got a lot of time, or even know 
how much we’ve got.” 

Patrick knew I referred to the Marines. He put his 
arm around me and, just as though we were alone on 
some lone prairie, gave me a long, tender kiss. 

That was all right with me till I heard a sort of sly step 
behind us and to my right, and, slanting a glance in that 
direction, I found myself looking into two shiny eyes' 
which were part of a sw'arthy heart-shaped face that 
belonged to a policeman. The eyes were levelled on us 
suspiciously from a distance of about six feet. I murmured 
m Patnck s ear that this wasn t the wild west and that you 

“ ( \* ss wom ^n on street corners in civilized places 
hke New York. Patrick slid a look at the officer and 
promptly announced in a wild-west accent, for his benefit, 

married 11 ” 068 ^ qU ' CteSt ’ hon * Then we can 
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The policeman coughed. The cough crawled with 
suspicion. 

“ Behave yourself! ” I said to Patrick. The lights 
changed. We walked on. From the middle of the parkway 
I looked back and the policeman was staring after us, with 
one hand rubbing at his cheek. I giggled then and felt 
quite light-hearted, until Patrick said : 

“ It’s a damn shame if Dick’s no good after all Ellen 
has had to take on his account, Jean.” 

For politeness, I said, ” He's a sweet-looking boy, 
Pat.” 

“ Looks too much like his father for my taste. Though 
Louis is damn good-looking. Have to concede that. 
Funny running into them like this. Took it for granted 
they were stuck in Paris; didn't think they could even 
bomb Louis Bland out, frankly. When Paris moved to 
Biarritz or Cannes or Monte Carlo he went along, but 
no farther. I met them there five years ago. Saw a lot of 
Ellen and the kids. The kids took a shine to me because 
I was a real live detective and I was pretty keen about 
Ellen.” My jealousy started bothering me. Patrick had 
lived thirty-two years before we’d met, 1 and women didn't 
leave him exactly numb. I said “ Kids ? ” sort of per¬ 
functorily, and Patrick said, “ There’s a girl. Susan. She s 
a couple of years older than Dick. Dick should be about 
sixteen. Sue was a nice, fat, happy, brown-haired youngster, 
no trouble for her mother at all, but Dick always was a 
proposition. Poor Ellen. She’s had punishment enough 

already, from Louis.” 

I did a little bridling. I’ve no patience with down¬ 
trodden women, unless they've got some really good reason 
like a broken back or something, but I realized that Ellen 
was out of Patrick’s romantic past, and indeed from that 
specially romantic time when he lived for a while in Europe. 

So I merely asked: 

“ Why does she live with him, then ? 

“ She doesn’t. They’re divorced—have been lor years. 


Louis just hangs around.” 

“ But really ! ” . , u 

“ You have to know Louis to appreciate it, Jean, i-ie 

meddles, nags—generally contrives to be a chronic 

nuisance.” . M 

We’ve got laws, darling.” • . « 

Oh, sure. But Louis has all the money in that family. 

* Thp Turauoise Shop. 
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And they lived in Paris, remember, not here, which may 
have made some difficulties I wouldn't know about.” 

“ He’s still hanging around, dear. And they’re here 
now.” 

Patrick let it pass. We had been stopped—a red light 
—at Madison. He said, “ In France .a married woman 
usually has the upper hand in the family because she 
controls the money. Ellen had no money of her own. 
That alone might have affected her chances in a French 
divorce court—but, honestly, I don’t know much about 
it, because they were already divorced when we met. All 
I heard was gossip. Trials of that kind are held privately 
in France, but, of course, people talked. Louis got the 
legal say-so about the kids. That gave him a whip over 
Ellen. She always was nuts about those kids.” The light 
changed, and we walked on. “ He divorced her on an 
adultery charge. Ellen’s friends said he had no real case, 
but that she let him get away with it because she wanted 
to get rid of him.” 

” It doesn’t seem to have worked.” 


” Not entirely, anyhow.” 

“ Was there somebody ? ” 

“ There wasn't really. Not then.” Patrick hesitated. 
“ You heard Ellen ask if I’d seen Hank ? He must be in 
New York. His name is Henry Rawlings. He was a friend 
of Ellen's. People said they weren't in love at all until 
Louis started prying and accusing. Louis named Hank 
co-respondent, in any case, and neither of them confirmed 
or denied the charges—just let him get away with it.” 

” What happened then ? ” 

“ Well, then, later, they did fall in love and wanted to 
marry. Nothing came of it because Ellen wouldn’t leave 
the kids. Seems that after Louis divorced Ellen and «ot 
the custody of the kids he didn’t want the bother of them 
after all, so he fixed it up for them to live with Ellen. It 
was a funny set-up. Ellen stayed on in a house they’d 
had for years on the rue de l’Universite. Louis lived at the 
Ritz. But he and his gang were eternally at Ellen’s. His 
crowd wasn t her kind at all.” Patrick paused, then said, 

There was a Mrs. Kent. Ellen thought that Louis would 
marry her Maybe he did. For a time Ellen and I wrote 
now and then, but the war ended that. Ellen must be happy 
to be back. She wanted to have the children educated in 

i ca %f ou ‘ s was so completely sold on France.” 

Maybe he s changed,” l said. 



“ Maybe,” Patrick said. 

Fifth Avenue was all in grey, a chasm of pearl-grey 
wedged between slate-grey spires and skyscrapers. Ruby- 
red tail-lights and dimmed amber headlights wove sleek 
patterns in the greyness. 

We crossed, then crossed Fifty-fifth, and after a tew 

more steps were at our hotel. 

There was a telegram in our box. My heart did double¬ 
time as Patrick picked it up, imagining it was an urgent 
summons from the Marines. Naturally, once they knew 
he was available, I was sure they would grab him at once. 
I watched him as he opened the yellow envelope, taking 
his time, performing the small action with graveness and 
precision. I thought suddenly of the first time I'd seen him, 
standing with those long blue eyes iastened gravely on a 
picture in the window of my curio shop in Santa Maria, 
New Mexico. Tall, lean, sunburned, easy-moving, and 
easy-spoken. White teeth flashing in a brown face. I oker- 
faced like all good westerners. A Stetson covering the back 
of his dark brushed-back hair and his long legs in corduroys 


belted low on lean hips. 

He looked quite as well though less romantic now in 
a grey felt hat, a light overcoat, and a double-breasted 

His face didn’t give a hint at the nature of the telegram. 

So I quaked till he handed it over. . 

It said- “After what you’ve been through here since 

war started don’t wonder you picked a mas s°ft berth like 
the Marines. But remember the Pacific s your^ home 
ocean. Animals happy. Love to you both. Lulu. 

Lulu was Lulu Murphy, Pat’s secretary m lii » c 
San Francisco. The animals were our black 1 trsian cat 
Toby and red dachshund Pancho, in Lulu s care while 
we were away. What Pat had been through since the war 
started was the spy business which had kept Coast detectives 

super-busy since Pearl Harbour. 1 ,1 j tr> 

The telegram made me feel good because it called 
mind our San Francisco, and because it didn t snatch 

Patrick right off to the Marine Corps. . . . . 

We had dinner at 21, went to the show, arriving late 

went to a night-club called La Vie Parisienme an^got back 
tn the hotel the next time at ten minutes past three, a sup 
in our box said that Ellen Bland had phoned at ten minutes 

before ten. 


> The Yellow Violet. 
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“ I wonder what she wanted ? ” Patrick asked. He was 
at once almost gravely concerned. 

I kept silent as a stone. I wouldn't have voiced it for 
anything, but I was glad we'd missed her. 

She phoned again next morning as I was leaving the 
room. Patrick had gone down ahead, for cigarettes. 

“ Mrs. Abbott ? ” Her voice was stunning, really, one 
of the low authentic-sounding ones. I’m a sucker for 
voices, so 1 braced myself against her in advance. “ This 
is Ellen Bland. I tried to reach you last night to ask if 
you and Pat won’t come to dinner to-night ? ” Dinner ? 
I felt panicky. Dinner would mean a whole evening. I 
said I was terribly sorry. It was, luckily, enough. “ Oh, 
I am too,’ she said. A little too quickly, as though she 
had wanted to be refused. “Of course, it’s such short 
notice. You will come for tea ? ” I said definitely, and 
she said, That much ot you is just an Uors-d' oeuvre , but 
we'll have to make do, I guess. Dick will be here, I hope, 
and Sue, and perhaps her friend Bill Reynolds. They're 
so excited to be seeing Pat again. You've no idea ! ” 

In the lobby I reported the call to Patrick—omittine, 
1 m afraid, the dinner invitation part. His face lit up. 
For two bits I'd call her back and ask about Hank,’’ he 

I guess he'd be in the armv 
or something, only from what she said, he may be just now 
m New York. I never knew Hank, though, like Ellen.’’ 

We had breakfast in the Alpine Grill, which we pre¬ 
ferred to the formal dining-room. As I tried to squeeze 
out of the pot a second cup of coffee apiece that never 
had been there to start with, Patrick lit our cigarettes and 

haH ’ Ih 1 S jP?'° S , e that s al ! over lon S a s°. but it was too 
y d 'n dn g f‘ marr,ed - The >' made a swell pair. 
» a “ k *.“ , C fi hemlCal englneer - He was in Paris doing a 
little scientific prying into something or other and vaca- 

tiomng onthes.de. He painted, as a hobby. I guels he 

was a better engineer than artist ’’ g 

Patrick grinned ruefully. I recalled his own suppressed 
desire to be a painter instead of a detective There Is 

tKft ,hOUghl ’ fee,ing Sad - ThingS ne ' er 

I sat feeling stricken for a while because of Patrick’s 

SDiesa^r ' p C . an art,sl , but bavin S to spend his life catchin" 

p^trlM : -'if™' na s and n . ow serving with the Marines’ 

I atnc.v himself went on wrestlin° with the ui 

Nice people, I thought, 


drunk at sixteen. The father's a louse. The mother’s 
apparently a vine. There's a rich widow—or divorcee —in 
the offing. Why bother ? What you can't unscramble you 
can’t unscramble and the hell with it, I was thinking, while 
Patrick was saying, earnestly, “ Her mistake is in dealing 
honestly with Louis.” 

Oh, I thought. Ellen ! What hocus-pocus, really. It 
she loved this Hank, she should have married him. I 
blamed her entirely, for whatever it was, and I never said 

a word. 


After breakfast, Patrick started olf to police head¬ 
quarters to look at some new crime-detecting gadgets and 
I went shopping for a hat. We had flown east tor Patrick 
to make some sort of report in Washington, hadn t even 
expected to get to New York, and on leaving San Francisco, 
expected to take four or five days at the most for the trip. 
For clothes I had only the black suit I was wearing, a top¬ 
coat to match, a black cashmere sweater, some blouses, 
lingerie, and so on, tw'o pairs of shoes, and only one hat, 
a skull-cap of tiny canary-yellow feathers, perfectly adequate 
really, as anybody knows, but with the window's of upper 
Fifth Avenue and Madison simply seething with the most 
delicious spring hats I had got to the point where I simply 

had to have another hat. , 

I window-shopped for a while and then had the marvellous 

luck to find just what I wanted—a perfect dilly about 
the size of the palm of your hand and made entirely of 
emerald-green violets, which would match to perfection 
my emerald engagement ring and the synthetic-emerald 
hoop ear-rings I was currently wild about. f 

Small exclusive-looking gold letters in one corner o 
the window spelled Chez Hortense. I hesUated. The 
place looked costly. After all, did 1 need this hat . I 
went Scotch on myself. I considered the pros and cons. 
My husband could go indefinitely wuhout a new hat 
walked on, rationalizing it. After ten or fifteen minutes 

of reasoning, I concluded that one hat you £ 

a hundred you but semi-adore, so it would be really an 

economy to buy it. I hurried back to the shop. 

The hat was gone ! , , 

A taxi was chugging aw'ay at the kerb. 
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Perhaps it was only being shown, taken from the window 
to be tried by some customer from this taxi. She might 
decide against it. Hope flickered again, faintly, as I opened 
the door to step into the shop. 

A rather piquant voice was saying in English with a 
French accent, “ I knew I would offend you, Madame, 
but-” 

An American voice cut in. It was an interesting voice, 
ragged and rather deep—a smoker’s voice, maybe, but 
interesting, and cruel, too. “ I thought you were doing 
damn well, Hortense. I’ve told everyone to come here.” 

Hortense replied in a tone close to tears, “ But, the 
competition, Madame ! I think all the modistes in Paris 
escaped to New York. Please believe me, I would never 
have asked, but I am frantic, Madame.” 

” I told you you'd get it ! " Madame snapped back. 

She didn't take her eyes from the image of herself in 
the mirror where she sat trying the hats. The eyes were 
astonishing, very large round pale blue eyes set so flush 
with her cheeks they reminded you of plaques in a wall. 

The Frenchwoman saw me then, hurried over to greet 
me. She brushed tears from her bright black eyes as she 
indicated a chair. “ A tiny minute,” she said. I spied at 
once my green hat, lying on a table at some distance from 
the customer, and sat down. 1 didn't mind waiting. Both 
Hortense and her plaque-eyed customer interested "me. 

The customer decided on a hat—a flowery bonnet 
which Hortense put tenderly with three others on a separate 
tab e—then got up, cruised about, indicated other hats 
with a gloved hand and sat down again at the mirror. She 
handled her tall, lithe, broad-shouldered, slim-hipoed body 
like a mannequin. She wore a blue wool dress’ a mink 
jacket, and very smart lov/-heeled suede shoes in the same 
warm dark blue as the dress. Her gloves matched the shoes. 

1 tried to decide why she was attractive. Her straight 
yellow hair was touched up. Her face was too large, her 

SS !rf„ t0 ° l™? 11 ’ her chin t0 ° pointed, her forehead 

mefintensely.' ^ WEre ,hose eyes ' Bllt she fascinated 

She finally decided on six hats. The green one was not 
among them, so I hi e cigarette and relaxed. 

Hortense added up the bill. 

The customer waited idly’in the chair where she had 

he ,l^ hatS - a Sl ! e ° Pened her ba ^ which belonged wTth 
the gloves and shoes, took out a long beige-foloured 
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cigarette and a lighter, lit the cigarette, and returned the 
lighter to the bag. The movements were automatic-I 
mean performed in the manner of a real automaton. Her 
face seemed really blank, see.ng nothing, hearing noth ng 
thinking nothing. She smoked with deep inhalations like 
a genuine addict The sweetish tobacco smell soon pervaded 

th Hortense e offered the bill. The customer scrawled 
beneath the figures without looking at them and said, 

“ Pack them up. I’m taking them with me. 

“ But so many boxes, Madame ! 1 must send them 

instead.” . . 

“ Do as I say ! My taxi s waiting. 

“ Mats oui, Madame." Hortense came briefly to me. 
“ T shall fetch a girl to wait on you, Madame. 

“IMl wait on myself,” I said. “May I try that green 

ha “But of course ! ” The Frenchwoman took a t quick 

SSntt^of^^s What 

hurry/’ 11 st “oTwItl **'* 

W 1U n sa h unt C e a red out?Hortense fluttering to open the door. 

return them all.” She remembered herself. She is an old 

CU |^h^add^d m in a her'bright*' 

have you^ver seen such chief Madame ? It would be a 

P'S" \° thTugSr furiously S Yes, that explained her 

St her £55. SP stt b d y n’t e wa e nfed the green hat 
till someone else wanted it. • in true emerald 

Hortense had nothing eise that morning m 
green. It was the colour for m^ she agreed.^ m > 

yellow eyes and jet-black hair l ■> j didn’t 

emeralds, and shouldn't s ,^ e h ™ ak |_ ere i y said I couldn’t 
want a copy of thf w^an s hat. I m y clasp i ng her 
take the time. What a pity :I Horji for me specially, 
hands. She would love to ^ esl | in the matter of 

I was a type, she said. I was soir>, a b 



time. “ I shall do it,” she said tenaciously but smilingly. 

“ If you do come back, it will be here.” I left my name. 

I suspected she wanted to make the sale desperately, so I 
bought for utility a very smart and inexpensive black felt 
Basque beret and took it away in a little green-and-white- 
checked box. 

I met Patrick for lunch at the Algonquin. He peeped 
dutifully into the box at my French hat. I told him hotly 
about the so-and-so snatching the green one, and he said 
she should have been shot, but he thought he liked this 
one quite as well. Then he confessed that instead of going 
to police headquarters he had spent his time at an exhibition 
of modern French paintings. “ Got somehow to thinking 
about France,” he said. People at the table next ours 
were speaking French. Half the menu was in French. 
After lunch we went to more French art shows and lingered 
so long at an exhibition of Tchelichew portraits—painted 
in Paris—that evening was almost at hand when we got to 
Ellen Bland’s. We had to wait a couple of minutes after 
ringing at the top of the stiff white marble steps. The 
day had held a pallid brightness, but now the air was 
darkened and thickened and scented with a pall of coal 
smoke which was settling over the city. It looked purplish 
and unhealthy. I wished suddenly that we had not accepted 
this invitation. I rebelled against this narrow white house, 
with its tall second-storey balconied French windows, its ' 
black iron urn-ornamented railings, its deep area-way. 
Not because I have a gift of sensing things to come. 
Candidly, I have never had an intimation worth the name. 

I merely resented this house because it was about to swallow , 
an hour of our time. It would probably do even worse. 1 
Already a brief contact with this house had sent us scurrying 
about all day after things French. These people would 
impose memories, speculations, invite us elsewhere ; we 
would invite them, our time would fly—what there was left 
of it, if any. 

The white door opened slowly, inward. I surrendered 
myself with a reluctance which was not lessened by the 
fact that Patrick \ stalking into this trap with an eaeer- 
ness he made no clfort to hide. 
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An elderly stout round-faced maid, in a plum-coloured 
liniform, opened the door. Her face was fulloflmesand 
tiny puffings until it looked finely quilted. She had small 
grim blue eyes and iron-grey hair drawn primly back into 

a bun on her neck. 

Her voice, when she got around to using it, was gruii 

an |he closed the door after us in silence and still without 
sneaking' in a hall gloomy from its own furnishings took 
our top-coats and Patrick’s grey hat. In silence she hung 
them in the closet under the stairs and then ushered us up 
a longish double flight with a landing. She opened a door. 

We entered a long, tall, elaborate room. 

“ I’ll tell her,” she grunted then, her first and oni> 

^°She backed out and closed the door. It was a silent 
door, on well-oiled hinges. 

^WhatV^ourpuss ! ” I said. Again I felt critical of 

FUen Rland for keeping a disagreeable maid. 

Patrick said nothing. He was examining this room 
with a nonchalance which in him tokened extreme interest. 

. “ Isn’t it a dilly, Pat ! ” 

“ It’s a°drawing-room, darling. The real thing.’ 

Patrick crossed to the middle of the three jail front 

street" aS there. ‘‘It 

dinner fn'the dining-roomf or there will be a library, or a 
den or they d take walks, loi smoking. fire- 

in the polished grate. The kin J a t the back. 

There were other windows, the furniture, made 

'It was filled with quantities of ^amenta t e mbel- 
of satinwood, rosewood, and red mahogany, a 
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lished with fancy marble and brass filigree work. The 
'walls were covered with paintings, landscapes framed with 
elaborate moulded gilded frames. The woodwork was 
painted white. A piano stood in the back of the room 
where another white door led into what must be the same 
hall. 

A silver tea-service, set on a huge silver tray on a low 
table in front of the other sofa, humanized a place 
which, for all its grandeur, was as inhuman as a hotel 
parlour. 

What a queer place ! These things were old, the room 
must have been furnished forty or more years ago, but 
everything looked fresh and unused. 

I started to light a cigarette and didn't, because of the 
chasteness of the ask-trays. At the same time I felt critical 
again. I detest overtidiness. I blamed Ellen. 

“ Come to think of it, this room would make a first- 
class morgue,” I said. 

Patrick remarked, ” They built real storeys when this 
house was built.'* I compared his tall leanness with the 
lean pearl-grey tallness of the window beyond him. it 
dwarfed even Patrick. “ It’s a long drop into the area 
irom here,” he said. 


“ Rather,” Ellen Bland said. 

I jumped. That silent door had opened. When ? Had 
she heard my crack about the place being a morgue ? 

She closed the door. It made no sound save the faint 
chuckle of the latch. 


She came towards me. I stood up. Patrick came from 
the window. We shook hands. She was not so tall as I 
and even thinner. She wore black, a long black dinner 
dress with a plastic ornament at her throat. Her only 
ornament. She had elegance, and she was distinguished 
Her eyes were very blue, her hair, save for two narrow 
white streaks, very black, her straight brows and eyelashes 
ditto her nose straight and small, her crimson serious 
mouth lovely, with very white small teeth, but it was her 
manner, her way of carrying herself and looking at you 
and listening to you that gave her her quality. I relented it. 

1 WclS jCclIOUS. 

She must be ten years older than I, but doesn't look 

i&sr T!,t tr ""™ 

We settled, Patrick with me on the enfn piu,, u u- j 
the table. She struck a match To lightte’ aSoUamp 
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under the old-fashioned silver kettle. The water was hot 
already and started hissing after only a few minutes. 

We talked about the house. 

“ It’s rather an elephant, I’m afraid,” Ellen Bland said. 
“ Louis’s father had it furnished for his mother when she 
came here as a bride. It belonged in his family before 
that, of course.” Her straight black brows met for an 
instant. “ Nobody likes it now except Anna. It's a pity. 
But she adores it, perhaps enough for all of us.” She 
indicated a fat crystal box. “ Don't you smoke, Jean ? 
Please do. I don’t, as it happens. Tell me all about 
yourselves—begin at the beginning, please." 

“ Who is Anna ? ” Patrick asked, first. 

“ The housekeeper. She let you in.” 

“ She didn’t seem too hospitable,” Patrick said, smiling. 

“ It’s just her way,” Ellen explained. “ She was here so 
long alone before we came back-” 

“ Did you ring ? ” that sullen voice said. 

I felt startled again. Another door had opened silently, 
the rear one this time. Back there the light was now a 
thick dusk. The quilted face of the old servant, and her 
white clasped hands, stood out against the shadows. 

Ellen answered easily : 

, “ No, Anna. Thank you.” 

“ I thought I heard my name." She had advanced 
into the room. “ You’ll want the curtains drawn while 
I’m here, I guess.” She kept coming. She was being 
deliberately rude, no ” Madams ” or ” may-I s or “ thank- 
you’s.” 

“ Leave them, Anna, please.” . t> 

“ It’s close to dark. It will save me the steps again. 

“ We’ll draw them, thank you, Anna.” 

Ellen’s voice was perfectly firm. The woman went on 
a little farther towards the windows, then wheeled and 
left by the front of the two doors, closing it with a crisp 


little slam. , , . 

It seemed a good time to answer the question about 

aurselves. I told Ellen, Patrick chiming in, about how 
we had met in New Mexico, got engaged in Illinois, and 

married in San Francisco. 

Ellen busied herself with the tea. She measured it trom 
he caddy into the silver pot, steeped it with the boiling 
water from the kettle, and poured it into the flowery 
Limoges cups, asking how I liked mine ar J^ 
ifter five years that Patrick, when he took tea, had it plain 
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with two lumps. Patrick reported his big news, the Marines. 
Ellen asked what I would do, and I told her about the 
business course I'd taken since getting married, which 
would qualify me for a defence job. 

Everybody was doing something useful, except herself, 
Ellen said rather enviously, and 1 went touchy again, 
thinking, well, why didn’t she ? She seemed to sense my 
thought. She said, “ I can't take a job—yet—I’m 
afraid.” 

Why ? I wondered. Patrick asked suddenly, “ How 
did you get away from Paris, Ellen ? ” 

“ Ran. Like any other refugee.” 

“ Yes, of course. But-” 

“ You shouldn’t say ‘ yes-of-course,’ Pat. Our country 
was neutral then. Americans should have waited to be 
evacuated. It was silly of us to add ourselves to the 
confusion on the roads. It was a dreadful business.” 

“ I’m surprised that Louis would leave Paris, under any 
conditions, Ellen.” 

Ellen smiled. “ He thought we could stay in Biarritz 
for the duration. You would have been amused by our 
arguments at the time, Pat. I never wanted to live in Paris, 
as you know, but in that panic I refused to budge. Louis, 
who couldn’t bear to leave Paris ever, got frantic to leave. 
He insisted that the children had to go whether I did or not. 
They thought escaping would be exciting, so in the end 1 
had to give in.” Her brows met. “ He is so unhappy in 
New York that he thinks now he would prefer even a 
German-occupied Paris. By the way, he's getting married. 
Immediately, we think. Do you remember Mary Kent ? ” 

“ Yes. That ought to make a good match.” 

Patrick implied that they were two of a kind. Ellen's 
reply ignored it—was again almost super-cautious. “ Most 
satisfactory,” she said. ” They have the same tastes. And 
Mary Kent is as miserable in New York as Louis is. They 
will go to South America right away and stay there till thev 
can go back to Paris. Or so I’m told.” She interrupted 
herself and said lightly, “ But now for real news. Susan 
is in love.” 


Patrick protested, “ She's not old enough, Ellen.” 

” She’s eighteen, Pat. The boy’s name is Bill Reynolds 
and he s serving with the Merchant Marine.” She lowered 
ner voice a little. “ I'll tell you a secret. They are going 
to be marned as soon as Louis is gone. T am so happy 
Bill is just right for Sue—a marvellous boy.” 
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Patrick said that was fine. “ But what about you ? ” 
he asked. 

I could see Ellen’s face pinkening even in the firelight, 
and her voice came warmly natural. 

“ Funnily enough, that’s all right, too. Hank and I 
have been seeing each other, when we could, on the sly 
for more than six years. Can you imagine anything more 
silly, Pat ? At our age ! And since neither of us are sly 

people, it’s fantastic, for-” 

Ellen’s gaze shifted. Her teacup made a tiny shivering 

sound against its saucer. 

“ What is it, Anna ? ” 

Heavens ! She must do it with mirrors. I’d make the 

woman wear a bell, or something. 

Anna was already in the room and taking her stand 
between the sofas and the front of the two doors. Her 
face and her white apron singled her out of shadows now 
as deeply plum-coloured as her uniform. 

“ I’m here to draw those curtains,” she said. 

“ Leave them as they are, Anna. Please. But thank 


you.” t , 

** It is practically dark outside,” the woman argued. 

“ It don’t look right to leave them open. We never.have ” 
She took a step towards the windows. Ellen said, 
“ Anna, that will do ! ” \ 

The maid wheeled on her. ... 

" I will tell Mr. Louis ! ” she screamed. We 11 see 
who’s running this house ! A divorced woman giving me 
orders, eh ? We shall see ! ” 

Ellen’s voice cut in like a whip. ‘ Anna ] 

The maid shut up, shuffled out, and closed the door 

rather shakily. . , , , , . , 

Ellen found her handkerchief and brushed it over her 

face It was the only sign that she was left in any way 

disturbed. Her voice was exactly the same, low and even, 

as she said, ” Anna gets in a state if any of her rules are 

interfered with. I suppose she can t help it. She has lived 

here since she was hardly more than a child She came as 

a cook’s helper, then became a housemaid, then Louis s 

nurse, then she was housekeeper, and fina ly when no one 

lived here any more she became the caretaker. She adores 


this house.” , . . c _ 

That explained, I thought, the 
looked after, yet so unused. But why should Ellen make 
such a point of the curtains? What difference it they 
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were drawn or open, if it mattered so much to an old 
woman ? 

“ I’m neglecting you,” Ellen said then. “ Jean, do let 
me have your cup.” 

Patrick asked bluntly, “ But why does that woman 
hate you so ? ” 

Ellen gave her head a little shake. 

“ I don’t think Anna would have liked anyone who 
married Louis. She began hating me more, however, 
when we were divorced. She probably heard the gossip 
about me, at that time. Besides, she abhors divorce. 
She’s a very prejudiced woman. She’s been alone too 
much.” 

“ I hope she didn't hear what you were saying about 
yourself and Hank ? ” 

Ellen looked frightened. “ Heavens, Pat ! I hope she 
didn’t. She runs to Louis with everything. I—I sincerely 
believe that Louis thinks that Hank and I have broken 
oil. I think Louis has iinally decided that I will never 
marry again. It he didn’t, he himself wouldn't marry.” 
She lifted her eyebrows. “ How smug that sounds ! 
But you know what f mean. Louis really gets such a lot 
of tun out ot punishing me. He would lose interest in 
me it he could no longer hurt me.” 

My own curiosity about Louis Bland was reaching a 
pitch. It was soon to be partially satisfied, as it happened, 
for five minutes or so later there was a flock of footsteps 
on the stairs and the housekeeper ushered Louis, Marv 
Kent, a woman named Daphne Garnett, and a man named 
Chin Moran into the room. I had a faint shock at Mary 
Kent s being the woman who had snatched my green hat 

and a second when Louis Bland turned out to be charming 
and handsome. 6 


Anna closed the door behind them and sailed over and 
drew the heavy brocade curtains. She drew first the 
weights which operated the middle pair, then those on the 
right window then the left. She straightened the hems 
against the thick 1 ersian rugs and patted in the folds to 
her satisfaction and then stood oft' and beheld them 
triumphantly. She came over and picked up the heavy it™ 

hrma a t n A r aying obs .fpiously to Louis that she would 

Ellen entirely 110 "’ ° U ‘ ° f the room - Shc ignored 
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Thinking back on Louis Bland, I can see that he was not 
a complex person at all, but he seemed so that afternoon 
because he was so handsome he was almost dazzling. 
He was tall, well-proportioned though extremely slender, 
beautifully dressed in tails and a white tie for some affair 
he was to attend with Mary Kent. He had great, gcnJc 
dark eyes, dark hair, and a small moustache. His hands 
were delicate and he used them like ornaments, and mostly, 
one thought after a while, for putting in and removing 
cigarettes from the long black holder he affected. With 
Louis about, the ash-trays would quickly fill up. But 
Anna wouldn’t mind. She adored Louis. I looked tor a 
flaw, which might give his too handsome lace a variation 
which is sometimes charming, and found it—his teeth 
were too long and slightly yellow. It was not a becoming 
or charming flaw, however. It marred his appearance. 
Soon, of course, there was to be proof that he was vain, 
selfish, insolent, and indolent. I would know that his 
troubles were mostly self-made. He loved no one, except 
himself. He suspected everyone. His way with most 
women was rather European, I imagined and he started 
right in trying to please me, a new woman, by sitting beside 
me, lighting my cigarette, hovering expertly, and saying 
very little. He rarely talked—I would soon discover 

Sa Daphne d Garn e 11 was a plump, talky, dyed woman, 
fortyish, dressed in French clothes a little too small for 
her curves. She was not dressed for evening, but iin a day 
dress and minks. Clint Moran was short, solid, loose- 
fleshed, and greenish-eyed. He wore a baggy brown suit, 

n °Mary°Kent n was in a sapphire-blue dinner dress and a 
dark fur wrap. The rich blue gave her eyes colour. I or 
ornament she wore only a large star sapphire on he m g- 
finaer and her long painted nails were gilded. She looked 
at me only when we were introduced, but her round pale 
barT-looking eyes gave no sign of remembering me from 
ihe hat shSp. She had not even looked at me in the shop. 

S We a got 0 setUed!°Louis beside me, Daphne with Ellen 
Patrick and Mary Kent in two chairs drawn up to complete 
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the semicircle about the fire. Clint Moran lit a cigarette 
and went to the piano. He began playing in a limp 
nostalgic skilful fashion, a continuous medley of all 
sorts of music. 

Daphne took a cigarette from the crystal box and, after 
Patrick lit it for her, started talking between determined 
puffs. 

“ We’re not the same gay carefree crowd you knew in 
Paris, Pat. C'est triste , mon cher. We simply cannot adapt 
to this great raw New York after living such a time in 
Paris. We are really Parisians, Pat darling: we lived so 
long among them." 

At the piano Clint Moran played The Last Time / Saw 
Paris. 

Mary Kent’s strong ugly well-kept fingers stole into 
her gold mesh evening-bag, filched a beige cigarette from 
some packet or case, and came out also with the lighter. 
Her face blank, she lit the cigarette and put the lighter 
again in her bag. She heard, saw, thought, apparently, 
nothing. Daphne talked on. Louis Bland ignored her, 
smiled down softly at me every time I did so much as stir. 
Ellen listened to her prattle and Patrick hung on to it with 
an owlish solemnity. “ You look like Gary Cooper,” she 
told him abruptly. “ That is, in a way. I never go to 
American pictures, you understand, they are so inferior to 
the French, but somehow I know you do look like him, Pat.” 

Mary Kent laughed. “ The great western type, Pat,” 
she said. 

Clint played a snatch of Get Along , Little Dogies. 

Patrick's eyes glinted slightly at Mary Kent. “ I’m 
flattered.” 


“You should be," she said lazily. The words meant 
nothing. But they stayed with you. 

Anna came in with another silver tray. It held classes, 
bottles, and a siphon. She set it on the coffee-table^ which 
she had already placed near Louis. 

“ Mix me a gin and lime, will you, Anna ? ” Clint 
called from the piano. The maid glanced at Louis then 
left the room Clint slouched over and mixed the drink 
for himself and carried it back to the piano. Nobody paid 
the episode any notice. That happens often. I thoueht 

“We ve been here more than two years,” Daphne was 
sighing. Imagine ! K 


Ellen said lightly, “ Pat has joined the Marine 
by the way. And Jean will have a defence job." 


Corps, 
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Mary Kent rested the eyes on me. “ How horribly 

competent,” she said. . , T , 

I feU angry. I glanced at Patrick. He looked detached 

, “Well, it really is,” Daphne gurgled sedatively. I 

wish I could do something—I do really. But what . 

That is the question.” . „ „ . . 

“You could stop talking occasionally, Louis Bland 

suggested. At the piano, Clint slid into the Love-Death 
music from Tristan. In his peculiar way he seemed toi be 
having fun. “ Ellen, where is Dick ? Louis demanded 
peevishly. “ I have to see him to-night, it is absolutel> 
Imperative.” He leaned forward as though to wrest the 

information from her. “ Where is jie . 

“ I don’t know,” Ellen said. ‘ I expect him at any 
minute. He had some college entrance quizzes 
“ Don’t make excuses, Ellen,” Louis sp a PP e °- . 

“ Oh Ellen,” Mary Kent drawled, you should have 

been with us at the Stork just now. Hank Rawlings was 
there, with an utterly luscious brunette. I thought h 

was supposed to be in Washington . 

Louis sneered, “ Tres appetisante , Ellen—the one we ve 
seen him with before, of course.” Clint gave us another 

^TdancedatPatrick to see if he was getting this peculiarly 
yidots music* comedy. His face looked smoothly 

in Enen e wks silent Her colour had risen. Daphne, in 

briM Ini"?!.. Pjrtrnil be did of >'»» in 

t ^TX^SSitS , St .he P..k umbrella,” 

L °Enen B1 said tou^'rAc Pink Umbrella is a picture.” 
EaphnfcWrped, ” Of Sue and Dick on, the beach, 

Sjter E nose, 

seemed horribly en ‘ e « a ‘“ d \ e ^e Ellen?” Daphne cried. 
She ^ p a e r ned y h°e U r bag'for a 

ffJS 

,, Patrick cooped » ^ ? , y ,, 


I’m always spilling, you must remember that. Oh, you 
should have seen us, running from Paris, clutching our 
jewels and furs and newest Alix models, except Ellen, 
who thought to bring a primus stove and baskets of 
food-” 

“ And that picture she loves, The Pink Ujnbrella ,” Louis 
said. Gently, like an adder. 

“ Ellen's food saved our lives,” Daphne declared. 
“ Quel horreur! I shall never forget it.” 

“ For God’s sake ! ” Louis flared out at Daphne, “ shut 
up, will you ? Ellen, where’s Dick ? Where’s Sue ? Did 
you tell them to stay away because you thought I would 
be here ? ” 

Ellen seemed unperturbed.* ^ 

“ No, I didn't. They should come soon, Louis.” 

Louis almost screamed. “ You're lying, Ellen ! ” 

I caught Patrick's e'Ve, which agreed we should go. 
We said so nice to meet you, and so on, and so sweet of 
you, to Ellen. Louis was again completely charming. 
He saw us out. I never knew if Mary Kent noticed our 
going or not. Clint knew because he was playing Little 
Dogies with one hand and Tristan with the other as Louis 
accompanied us to the drawing-room door. 

Downstairs Anna materialized out of the thick mauve 
gloom of the back hall, produced our gfifments, and let 
us out. Her manner suggested eviction. 

“ I suppose we really should have stayed on a while,” 
Patrick said, taking my arm as we trotted dow r n the steps. 
“ Louis was winding up for a fit.” 

“ I thought he had one.” 

“ No. That was part of a prelude.” 

I said, “ It was enough. What a bunch of dillies, dear ! ” 

” Shush ! ” Patrick warned me. A girl standing with 
a boy a little way west of the house ran towards us and 
threw her arms about Patrick. “ Sue ! ” he cried. He 
introduced us. “ Meet the boy-friend, kids,” Sue said. 
“ Bill—Pat and—I guess this is Mrs. Pat. We’ve been 
prowling along here for a good twenty minutes hoping 
you’d come out ol that dump, Pat. We knew Louis was 
there, because when he isn’t Mother won't let Anna close 
the curtains. We want to avoid Louis, at all costs that 
is, I do, but Bill insists that he ought to ask my parent 
formally for my hand. We’re going to get married.” 

” Congratulations,” we both said. 

“ Isn ' 1 he marvellous ? ” Susan raved. She kissed Bill 
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. blushed. We laughed, and asked the kids to come in 

for cocktails to-morrow—provided Bill was still here to 
come and Patrick still on hand to play host-and went on 
“Sweet kids,” I said, near Park Avenue. They did 
something to me, made me feel glowing inside 

u Um—m. Just the right kind or guy for Su^, I should 

guess. .|. j a n 

“ What were those tablets Daphne spilled . 

“ Saccharine.” 

Oh. She need them ? ” _ 

She thinks they help her keep thin. She never seems 

to get any thinner. The idea seems fairly harmless. 

‘‘Oh. I felt relieved for some reason. I *as at 1 aid 

they were something mysterious. Isn t Cl,nt 
though? Did you notice his playing tunes to match the 

conversation?” r 

“ That’s his pet stunt. Clint s a cousin of Louis s, 

incidentally.” . T « ». 

“ What does he do ? For a living, I mean . 

“ Nothing. None of them does anything. Lilies is he 
word you want, isn’t it ? Not dillies. You know-of the 

^'laughed and squeezed Patrick’s arm “ Did you 
notice fhe Tristan-and-Isolde ibusiness Clint produced 
whenever LouiPsaid something ? Pretty elegant, what ? 
And do you like the Kent ? 

“ Not very much.” . , 

:: ^;% W0 Aoto^in the right places, in my opinion 
She wrtainly took a lousy dig at Hank.. Not a word of 

- truth init ’« & 


“She too* shewas barking at Hortense 

^^UaMXngtd^WeTross^ the Avenue. I could 
«.JtLt 8 Patrick did not properly understand about the 
W th T didn’t try to make him. He understands practically 
everything,” hufhe°has no real intuition when ,t comes to 

^“Havetyou seen the pink umbrella picture they talked 

ab lr& f” ^ecmd U “nm see any more of 
them. Please.” ^ 
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“ Okay. But you asked the kids to come for cock¬ 
tails-” 

“ Right. But that’s enough. I don’t mean to be selfish, 
but we’ve got so little time, and, really, they’re just too 
dillyish. The father hates the mother. The mother hates 
the father. The mother loves the kids too much. Mary 
Kent hates everybody. Clint and Daphne are nuts. And 
that housekeeper—Anna—is stark staring crazy.” 

“ You’re absolutely right,” Patrick agreed. “ Except 
for one little item. And that item is what makes most 
of the trouble.” 

“ What’s that, dear ? ” 

“ Louis Bland is wild about Ellen. She is the only thing 
on earth he loves almost as much as himself.” Patrick 
looked grim. “ I thought five years ago we’d wake up any 
morning and find he’d murdered her. And the nagging 
is still going on ! Good God ! ” he said indignantly, 
“ why the hell doesn't Hank take better care of Ellen ? ” 


We made another night of it and got back to the hotel 
super-wide-awake about twenty after three. Patrick sat 
right down to make some notes for a letter to Lulu Murphy, 
and I sat at the dressing-table in my slip, brushing my hair 
and wondering if life would be glamorous instead of plain 
interesting and sometimes exciting if instead of short and 
black, it were long and that bright metallic yellow like 
Mary Kent's, and asking myself why a face like a gargoyle 
would have whatever chic is, when the telephone rang. 
” I’ll get it,” Patrick said. He got it. “ Hello ? ” he said 
Then he said, “ Sure thing. Come on up.” 

He cradled the receiver. 

“ That was Ellen,” he said. 

I put on my robe and looked for a lipstick Patrick 
was as unconcerned as though it were perfectly normal 
lor a lady to drop tn at tour or so a.m. Mavbe it is in 
New York. But 1 couldn’t help but feel as I glanceS 
around the room to see if it was in proper receiving order 

th w S °^ SpeC,a ! somethin S must be bringing Ellen^ herl ’ 

We had an elegant room. A larce corner m tu** 

hotei called a living-bedroom. One end was a sort of bay 
with windows overlooking Fifth Avenue. Chairs and^a 
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sofa were grouped around a coftee-table there, making 
a place to sit, though I had hardly thought of doing any 
entertaining there. The bed, dressing-table, chest, clothes 
closet, and bath were at the opposite side of the room. 

Patrick went along the corridor to meet Ellen. 

She came in wearing a long black velvet coat over the 
dress she’d worn at tea-time. She was apologetic tor 
what she called the intrusion. “ I came because I was 
frightened about Dick,” she said. She didn’t seem exactly 
frightened. But she wouldn't , I thought. “ I got it into 
my head he’d come here. He came home right after you 
left last night, but went out again. You didn t run into 
him, by any chance ? ” Patrick shook his head and per¬ 
suaded her to sit down. She seated herselt on the edge 
of a blue-upholstered chair. I sat down on the sofa. 
Patrick pulled up another chair. ” I shouldn t have come 
here like this. But Sue is out, too. Susan s not coming 
home, either, was a special worry. She has never stayed 
out this late.” Ellen paused, as though holding back 
something, then said, “ I was silly to have been so upset. 
I hope you don’t mind my coming here too much you 
see, I never have anyone to turn to. Hank can t help me 
ever—Louis would know about it. If I ask any of the others, 
Louis is likely to hear of it and that means more trouble 
for Dick. Dick is my problem-child . Sue can take rare 
of herself.” Again, that slight hesitation. But Dick 
can’t. I go to almost any length sometimes to prevent 

Louis’s jumping on Dick.” 

“ Like not drawing the curtains „ 

Ellen’s eyes widened. “ Did you know why I did that 

Patrick grinned. “ We saw Sue outside. She said she 
knew that® Louis was there because tte curtain, were 
closed. I knew there must be some darn good reason 
for^way you bucked Anna^ £ ^ ^ kn 

why I don’t want the curtains drawn. She s so obstinate 
of fate. Anna’s getting very difficult We keep two o he 
maids, a cook and housemaid, but Anna won t let eith 
show herself upstairs when visitors come. I think Anna 
feels all visitors need watching. The other maids live out 
A^na won’t let them live in. It’s not a very comfortable 
way of life for the children and me. But, of course ‘t wo ^ 
go on. We’re leaving the house as soon as Louis is gone. 

“ You seem awfully sure he is going. 

“ Oh yes I’ve never been sure before, really. But 
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really can't stand it here. He’s frantic to get away, other¬ 
wise I’m sure he never would have decided after all these 
years to marry Mrs. Kent.” Ellen added quickly, “ That’s 
a good thing, Pat. It’s a most suitable match. They’ll 
gef on. And Louis has to have someone. He can’t bear 
to be alone, you know. He keeps a valet, not because he 
needs one the way he is living now, but because he wants 
somebody near. He’s always been like that.” 

“ Any specific reason ? v 

Ellen waited before answering. “ No—o. But he 
isn't too well.” She changed it. “ That is, he thinks 
he isn’t.” 

“ How come he's not in the army ? ” 

” Louis is now forty-six. Oh, he’ll go to South America, 
Pat. I feel sure about that. Everything is arranged. But 
he can't take his man, and he won't go alone, so I’m sure 
they'll get married.” 

Patrick laughed. 

“ I shouldn't think Mary Kent would relish being 
married just to be somebody along.” 

Ellen looked serious. 

“ Mary has wanted Louis for a very long time. She 
likes him in spite of his disposition and all the rest. She 
caters to it, in fact. She knows that so long as he is enter¬ 
tained and fussed over he'll be what he calls happy.” Her 
tone changed and she said briskly, “ Listen, you poor 
people, now that I've taken the time really to think, I know 
1 was silly to come here. I'll go along home. I expect the 
children are together. They may have returned while I’ve 
been here.” 

“ Want to phone the house and ask ? ” 

“ Oh, we can't phone. There is only one in the house, 
in the downstairs hall just outside Anna's room. It was 
put there for her use when she was alone in the house. 
Louis hasn’t allowed us an extension.” 

Patrick snorted. 

” What a guy ! ” 

Ellen said, ” If there had been another phone, 1 would 
have called you instead of coming here. But being where 
it is, Anna would have <y erheard. The corner drugstore 
was closed—s^ I walked on over.” & ’ 

“ Ellen, how long has Dick been drinking? ” 

Ellen's eyelids went down. “ Not very Ion* only a 
few weeks, in fact. It’s his father. Dick wants to join 
up. Louis is forcing him to go to collene.” 
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“ Will you let him join up ? When Louis goes ? ” 

“ He’ll soon be seventeen. I won’t stop him. I couldn't 
anyway—I have no say-so, Pat.” 

“ We’ll walk home with you,” Patrick said. I got up 
and got my suit and sweater from the coat closet and left 
the bathroom door partly open while I dressed. I heard 
Patrick ask, “ Were you at home all night, Ellen ? ” 

Ellen said, “ I had dinner with Hank Rawlings. After 
everyone left the house, I put on my things and went out 
to a public telephone and rang him up at his apartment, 
got him luckily, and we had dinner at a little place in the 
Village. Louis never goes near the Village, so it is pretty 
safe. I see Hank quite often, really. 1 was rather startled 
to hear that he was here to-day, though. Usually he lets me 
know—this was something urgent, some government thing.” 

She didn’t, say what time she had got home. Patrick 
didn’t ask. 

He said, “ There must be hundreds of places Dick could 
go in this town, Ellen. If you have any idea where I should 
look, or if we can call up from here-” 

“ I don’t know, Pat. He usually goes where Clint 
Moran is, at some time or other during an evening. Clint 
keeps an eye on him, in his fashion. I shouldn’t have 
gone out last night. I blame myself. I knew how grim 
things had got between Dick and Louis.” 

“ Stop it ! That’s what you always say, always have 
said. You went out and had a fine time. Swell. Now, 
where can we call Clint ? ” 

Ellen shook her head. 

“ I’ve no idea. He’s changed jobs.” 

“ Has Clint a job?” 

“ He has no money left at all, Pat. Nothing. He makes 
a living playing here or there, in night-clubs and places. 
He’s not too reliable, so he doesn't stay long in each place. 
Daphne would know where he is. She keeps an eye on 
Clint. But she would tell Mary Kent, and Mary would 
tell Louis I was looking for Clint, and it would all come 
back on Dick. Let’s not do it. Forget it—I think I was 
pretty hysterical. If Dick isn’t home when I get there—or 
doesn’t come in-” Her voice trailed off. 

“ Where does Clint live ? ” 

“ He has a room in a rooming house, a pretty grim 
place, on Third Avenue near Forty-second. There’s a 
phone in the house, but no one would answer it at this 
time of night.” 
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I had finished dressing. I emerged; Ellen and Patrick 
stood up. We left the room and the hotel. We didn t 
set eyes on a cab on the short walk to Ellen's house. We 
didn't even see a pedestrian, which is what the dim-out 
has done to New York. The up-and-down and cross 
streets were equally lifeless. The tops of the skyscrapers 
disappeared in an eerie blend of moonlight and haze. 
East of Park Avenue, we overtook and passed a patrolman 
on his beat. He carried a flashlight and played it into 
the area-ways below the old houses. He whistled, as he 
sauntered, Moonlight Becomes You. 

We overtook him and went ahead. 

“ Light in your house. Ellen,” Patrick said. 

One of the tall French windows in the drawing-room, 
the middle one, stood open. Light blazed out. 

Ellen said, “ Dick must have come home. He's got 
the chandeliers turned on, I'm afraid. I’ve troubled you 
for nothing.” 

“ We’ve loved the walk,” I said. 

We climbed the steps together. There was a key in 
the lock. Ellen turned the lock and without comment 
slipped the key into her bag. “ Thank you, so much,” 
she said. She acted as if she wanted to be rid of us suddenly 
—though Patrick never has agreed with me on that point. 
“ I feel apologetic. Good night, and thank you again, 
both of you.” 

She stepped into the hall. I felt almost as if the door 
would be closed in our faces. 

“ Hey ! ” the policeman shouted. He had got to the 
bottom of the steps. “ You the leddy of the house ? ” he 
asked me. 

Ellen heard him, and did not close the door. 

I thought, at once, of the area-way. The policeman 
had been flashing his light into the area-ways. I glanced 
down, over the black iron railing with its urn-shaped 
ornamental finials. I saw the grey, sprawling, bat-shaped 
shadow lying against the paler grey of cement. It’s Dick, I 
thought. Horribly. He has fallen from the window. He’s 
dead. 



At i his moment I had another shock, a mild one, but 
significant. The light from the drawing-room window 
fell clear’y on the policeman’s upturned, heart-shaped, 
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shiny-eyed face. He was the one who had eyed us on 
the corner of Park Avenue night before last, when Patrick 
had kissed me in the abandoned fashion of our wild west, 
and then had got funny about it. 

Ellen stepped out and stood with her hand on the knob 
of the partly opened door. She was absolutely calm. She 
no longer sounded anxious to be rid of us, either. 

“ You pipple live here ? ” inquired the policeman. 

Ellen said, “ I do, Officer. What is it ? ” 

“ That light, leddy.” Ellen let out a tiny breath, as of 
relief. “ Don’t you relize it’s against regulations you 
should leave a big bright winda open that-a-way ? Enemy 
plane flies over. Bombs hospil. Your fault, see ? 

“ I’m so sorry. I’ll go right in and^ turn it off. 

But she made no move to go in. She waited. 

The beetle-brown eyes softened. Even a policeman 

couldn’t stay tough with Ellen. . 

“ I don’t make the regalations, leddy,” he apologized. 

“ I know,” Ellen said. Her tone was perfect. It hooked 


the policeman. . „ , 

Ellen took a half-step into the hall. She paused.^ Patrick 

said, “ Dim-out keep you pretty busy, Sergeant ? ’ 

“ Patrolman,” the policeman corrected him. Yah. 
Drunks come over from Third Avenue, Bed down in 
these areas, see.” Drunks. Ellen must have recoiled 
from the word. But it gave me a kind of relief. Maybe 
Dick was only drunk, maybe he hadn t fallen, just couldnit 
get up the steps, and had gone down instead and collapsed. 
I kept waiting for the policeman to go on. Then 1 would 
tell Pat about the figure on the cement. They couldn t 
want the police mixed up in it. I could understand that. 

Ellen was waiting for the same reason, perhaps. She 
had also seen the grey shadow, I thought. She was waiting 

for the policeman to go along. . . „ . 

“ Have to check three, four times night, he ottered. 


^So long?” Patrick said. Neither Ellen nor I s P ok 5: 

The man strolled on, his lips puckering already to-whistle 
He even issued a couple of sweet notes. We three stood 
perfectly still, Ellen waiting as I waited, and Patrick waiting. 
We had all seen the shadow. We were each of us wamng, 
I thought at that time, till the man was out of the wa>, 
before Speaking of it to one another Ellen was ^ornsh- 
ingly the calmest, even calmer than Patrick, vhose heart, 

he said afterwards, was pounding. 



The man stopped whistling. 

“ Holy cow, here’s one now,” he growled. He played 
the flash from the other end of the area on a heap of grey 
flannel. “ Woulda seen it before if hadn't stopped to talk,” 
he said accusingly. 

Patrick gave me a little push. "J 

“ You go inside with Ellen,” he said. O God, I thought. 
It’s Dick all right. Ellen went on into the hall. She found 
the chain controlling the hall light. The gloomy place 
swam out. Just before I closed the door I heard the 
policeman say, “ Tell the leddies they should stay inside, 
buddy. It’s a stiff.” 

So the worst was true. 

Ellen hadn't heard that part. Or had she ? 

“ Is there one in our area? Is that what it is? ” she 
asked me, casually. She laid a finger on her mouth. “ Oh 
dear, I hope they don’t wake Anna. Do sit down, Jean. 

I’ll slip upstairs and turn off those lights.” Her head was 
tilted a little. Her elegant face looked serious, but not 
unduly worried. I didn’t understand her at all. 

“ Perhaps we should wait down here,” I said. 

She lifted her brows. 

” All right. Take the chair. I’ll lean against the post. » 
They won't be long, I imagine." ^ 

There was only one chair, beside a mahogany table 
with a Chinese bronze vase on it. The table stood against 
the staircase between the newel-post and the hall closet. 

Patrick came in. When Ellen saw his face she looked 
afraid. She turned white and grasped the post for support. 
He saw it and said, “ Hang on to yourself, Ellen. It’s 
Anna.” . ' 

” Oh, thank God ! ” Ellen said. She relaxed. Then 
backed up and sat down on the stairs. “ I can’t tell you ! 
I’ve been still with tear. I’ve been saying over and over to 
myself ‘ It isn't Dick, I won't let it be Dick, I won’t.’ ” 

Her joy was almost painful. And it added to my general 
confusion. 

” Ellen, Anna is dead.” 

” Dead ? ” _ ' ^ 

“ She apparently fell from the window. She’s got on 
a grey robe o£some sort over her nightgown. The patrol¬ 
man asked me to call the station house and report am* 
accidental death.” ~7>1 

Ellen jumped right up. 

“ We should call our doctor first,” she declared. “ Dr. 
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Seward must come at once. I’ll call him. There's no 
need to get mixed up with the police. Dr. Seward will 
give the death certificate and see that the body goes to a 
mortuary.” 

She went to the back of the hall, turned on another light, 
and started dialling a number evidently familiar. 

Patrick lit a cigarette. He did not look at me and he 
said nothing. 

I sat like a lump on the chair and wondered why Ellen 
was first so calm, then so excited, and finally so efficient. 
I wasn’t calm myself, certainly; I was shocked, though 
I had never even heard of the woman till a few hours ago. 
I felt dashed that anyone so lately and so belligerently 
alive could be so dead. In my mind, I saw that quilted 
small-eyed face flaunting her victory over Ellen, saw her 
red hands pulling the weights which regulated the disputed 
curtains, and finally her deep reverent expression when she 
looked at Louis Bland. 

Patrick spoke up. “ She’s dead all right. I 11 call the 
police as soon as Ellen gets her doctor. That s all right. 
He should come, of course. She may have had a bad heart. 
She has a bruise on one temple, her head may have struck 
one of those ornaments on the railing. Jean, would you 
mind turning off those lights in the drawing-room ? Don’t 
close the window or touch anything, just the lights. The 
patrolman is fussing about them. You might go up and 
see if Dick and Susan have come in. Ellen had better wait 
here in case the police want anything.” 

I knew he didn’t want her flitting about the house and 
rousing their suspicion. But I said nothing. 

I started up the stairs. Patrick said, “ Don t tell the 
kids anything. If they’re here, just say they re to get up 
and dress. If Dick can’t, let him alone, till later. 

On the second floor, the drawing-room doors were both 
closed. No hint of the light blazing within escaped into 
.the hall. I opened the forward door. The brilliance being 
flung into the dim-out was due to the refraction on the 
white ceiling of the combined light of two crystal chandeliers. 

I ran an eye quickly over the room, saw no one, saw nothing 
out of its place save, lying on a Persian rug before the open 
window, a picture—or rather a picture frame, because 1 
i lay face down. The fire had died. I snapped the light 
switch, accidentally turned on the lamps—the switches 
vvere side by side—found the switch for the ceiling ig , 
flicked both, and the room was in darkness. I closed e 
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door, and went on to the third floor. The hall up here 
was very dim. I couldn’t find a switch, so I opened the 
first door I came to, leading into the front bedroom, and 
felt the wall to the left, found the toggle and flipped it, 
needing the light for guidance in the hall. 

I looked into a plain chaste-looking white bedroom. ] 
The bedcovers were folded back for an occupant, and 
two pillows were plumped smoothly against the head. 
The bed hadn't been used this night. 

The hall light operated by a chain. I found it, turned 
off the bedroom light, explored along the hall, and found 
another bedroom. Two rosy lamps revealed a girl’s room, 
more covers folded back, plump pillows, and no occupant, 

1 turned off the light. There was no other bedroom on 
this floor. J came back and climbed the stairs to the top 
floor. 

Dick had a suite, a bedroom, bath and sitting room. 

All his rooms were furnished in a period many years past. 
There were pennants and framed college photographs 
of boys in tall collars on the walls. One glass case was 
full of technical-looking books. In the bedroom, the bed 
was ready, but unoccupied. 

I went down to report. Ellen, still in her long velvet ^ 
coat, was standing in the dark hall outside the drawing¬ 
room door. 


“ There's no one upstairs, Ellen.” 

“ I'm glad ! ” she said. “ It's bad enough without the 
children being around. Oh, Patrick says we can wait in 
the drawing-room, if we’re careful to touch nothing.” , 
She opened the door. The room was still dark. She 
flicked a switch, the one which controlled the lamps, and 
said for me to sit down and be comfortable. “ I’ll be 
back at once,” she said, and then added, “ Dr. Seward 
came. 1 heard an ambulance, loo.” 

She closed the door. 


I sat down on the sofa where I had sat at tea-time. The 
ashes had been removed from the grate. It looked very 
clean. The ash-trays were once again immaculate. A 
paper-knife in a sheath of Florentine leather lay on the 
low table. It would belong there, I thought. It had been 
removed at tea-time to make room for the silver tea-trav 
But ordinarily it would be there, on the table, because^! 
Anna would see to it that everything was always in its^ 


proper place. 


The window was still open. I could hear voices in the 





area. “ Yes, Doctor,” a young man's voice would say 
solicitously. He was the ambulance doctor, from the 
police station. An older gruffer voice would answer. I 
heard this one say, “ A bad temper all her life Very likely 
she stepped on to the balcony, had a stroke, and tell, 
striking her head on one of those iron things.” 1 he young 
voice said, “ How long dead, Doctor ? The gruff voice 
said, “ I’d say offhand under an hour. Body s still pretty 
warm, you notice, could be a little longer, ot course. ^ 
‘‘Do you think a post-mortem is indicated, Doctor, 
the young doctor asked then. The other doctor said, 
“ I think an autopsy is always advisable in cases of sudden 
death. But offhand, I should say death was due to cerebral 
haemorrhage following a blow on the temple, from one o 
those iron knobs. Nasty things to hit your head on. An 
autopsy will show if I’m right—I’ll perform it myself at 

the mortuary.” , . . • 

“ Want the boys should take it where you said in the 

wagon, Doc?” Patrolman Goldberg inquired matily. 

The older doctor said no, they would send for it, and 

Goldberg said, “ Might as well we should send it, see 

They got the basket. Against regalations you should 

keep it laying in the street, drawn a crowd Doc The 

doctor said the mortuary was open all night, but he d 


step inside and telephone. 
“Thank you, Doctor,” 


the young ambulance doctor 


laid. , . 

Goldberg said, “ Boys, take it away. 

A hush accompanied the moving of the dead. Foot¬ 
steps shuffled, voices went low. A motor whirred. The 

ambulance moved away gently. h ,. f j 

Mv eves roamed over the room the dead woman had 

oved so y dearly that she had kept it looking brand new tor 

what must have been forty : ears. They stopped short on 

he rug where I had seen the picture lying face down beside 

the open window. The picture was gone. 


i Ellen entered and closed the door souncUcsts^ and sat 

down* feeing me across ‘he. hrehtss fireplaee^She^sull 

wore her long coat and carried her ba g- , U gh she 
me later that perhaps she wanted to look as though 
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had not left this room after coming up from the lower 
hall. 

Her straight black brows were drawn in one line. 

“ It’s not like Sue to do this. I looked in her room again. 

It seems as if she must be here.” She was explaining her 
going upstairs, I thought. She didn’t mention the picture. I 
She would assume that I had reached in and snapped off 
the lights without noticing the picture. “ It’s different 
with Dick. That was why I got so frightened. There— 
downstairs.” 

“ Didn’t you see it, too ? ” I asked. “ Before the police¬ 
man discovered it ? ” 

She spoke almost crisply. 

“ No, I did not. But you did, didn't you ? I sensed 
something odd, in both of you. That’s why I waited, 
there at the door.” 

Oh ? Indeed ! Very neat ! 

” Patrick must have seen it all the time, Ellen. He 
always sees everything. He can see in the dark like a cat. 

I think he saw it and talked to the policeman, thinking 
to distract him so that he would go on by. He wouldn’t 
know it was Anna, though, and that she was dead.” 

Ellen turned her head slightly towards the open window. \ 

“ I wonder how long they’ll be ? ” 

“ I think they’ve already taken her away.” 

” I’m glad. I’ve been afraid the children would come 
in. while—she was there. I wonder what they decided ? ” 

“ They called it an accident, I think. Dr. Seward said 
he would phone some mortuary, and then the police 
ambulance took the body there—I think.” 

Patrick came in, closed the door, and then stood 
thoroughly eyeing the room. He moved to the mantel 
and leaned his back against it and said, still looking the 
place up and down, “ The police will be up in a minute, 
Ellen.” 1 

'• But why ? ” Ellen spoke sharply. She said, in a 
more even tone, “ It’s no difference, but I thought Dr 
Seward had taken care of things ? ” 

“ They have to ask questions. Matter of routine. Don’t 
let it upset you. They called it an accident.” 

Of course it was an accident ! ” Ellen snapped out. 

What else could it be ? Who said it wasn’t ? ” 

No one, so tar, Ellen. Watch your nerves.” Patrick 
^poke very evenly. “ By the way, wasn’t there a key in 
the front door ? When we arrived ? ” 
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Ellen stared at the rug under her feet. “ It was mine. 

I must have left it in the lock when I came home—I mean, 
earlier, from dinner. And then I went out again without 
noticing it. By the way, please don’t say to anyone that 
I had dinner with Hank, will you not ? We have to be so 

very careful.” . , C11 

Patrick said, “ I don’t see why it should coine up. Ellen. 

But, of course, we won’t mention it. Does everyone have 
a key ? ” 

“ Yes. Of course.” 

“ Does Louis ? ” „ 

“ Yes. Why are you asking me this, Pat 
“ I’m bothered about that key. The patrolman doesn 
know about the key, Ellen. With the key m the door 
any passer-by could have got into the house. That might 
explain Anna’s going out on the balcony. Anna may have 
thought she heard someone in the house and got up to 
investigate, and got herself pushed into the area. 

Ellen made a gesture of impatience. . . 

‘‘She was always prowling, always imagining herself 
hearing things in the night, and getting into her grey flannel 
robe and tiptoeing about. She’s frightened me, terribly. 

countless times. What did Dr. Seward say, Pat ? 

“ He said she had a bad temper and could have had a 
stroke. They all thought she might have thought she d 
heard some suspicious noise and had investigated an 
ended by falling into the area. None of them know about 
the kev Ellen ” Patrick grinned and said lightly, 
suspect Goldberg takes anything lie does very serious y 
A mere patrol who corrects you for addressing him as a 
sergeant is bound to be a very honest man. I hear them 

C 0 H^had°better ears than mine. I didn’t hear them till 

h Thin‘he y saw^omethmg near the window. His eyes 

ft? HirH 1 

careless stance against the mantel. Goldberg came 

fir The patrolman noted the silent hinges. He swung the 
door back and forth. 

k “ Muss keep’t erled . he inquired. ^ replied 

I “ Anna was a wonderful housekeeper, *P^£o U , d 

“ Accept my sympathy, ma am. Too bad. Wot snou 

she be doing on the balcony, though . 
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“ She went to bed very early and woke easily. She 
often got up and poked around the house. She was always 
imagining burglars.” 

Goldberg nodded. “ Yah. Could be. Maybe there 
should be a drunk in the area-way. Maybe she chases 
him out and then had that stroke the way the doctor said. 
Could be.” He took out his notebook. “ Regalations. 

I should take names and addresses,” he apologized. 

He took Ellen's, then mine. 

He eyed me suspiciously, cocking his heart-shaped face 
sidewise and squinting his beetle-brown eyes. “ Ain’t I 
seen you before somewheres, leddy ? ” I said I was only 
a visitor in New York. “ Yah ? ” he said. He looked me 
over after he wrote down my name. When Patrick said 
I was his wife, his suspicion increased. 

Dr. Seward surged in. He was a huge man, fat, with 
imperious grey eyes, bushy grey eyebrows, a bushy grey 
moustache to match, and a plump pursed mouth. He took 
Ellen’s hand and held it, with a professional-seeming 
sympathy. Ellen introduced him to me. He gave me 
a nod. 

His voice was plushy as an unguent. “ A tragedy, 
Ellen. Anna was a real old-fashioned servant, entirely 
devoted to her work. They don't come like that any more. 
But at least her death was merciful. Chances are she 
never knew what happened. Maybe she's been spared 
some unhappy old age, one never knows, but my experience * 
is that sudden death is merciful to its victims. I've called 
Louis, by the way. Told him about it.” 

Ellen seemed to shrink. 

“ He’s not coming over now ? ” 

“ Oh no. I told him where I’d sent the body and 
said there was nothing he could possibly do until 
morning.” 1 

The doctor produced a cigar, fished out a match, and 
took his time lighting it. 

Patrick picked up^the paper-knife. He slipped it from 
its sheath. The blade was slim and darting as a stiletto. 
He put it back in the sheath and laid it down. 

Goldberg was prowling about the room.' A tall thin 
patrolman named Trill came in and said he had searched 
everywhere on the first floor and in the basement and that iL 
there appeared to have been no one around, certainly 
nobody was here now. Goldbers said, “ Excuse me 
leddy, but is it all right for us to go upstairs ? ” 
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“ Yes, of course. Officer,” Ellen said. 

“ You go, Trill,” Goldberg said. “ I’ll stay here. 

The thin tall policeman went out. Goldberg sidled 
about the room. He ventured his weight gingerly on to 
the balcony, peered over, and wrote down notes. 

“ Have you kept well, Ellen ? ” Dr. Seward asked. 

‘ Ellen smiled. “Yes, thank you, Doctor. Have you, 
seen Louis lately ? He’s looking fine, don t you think 
“ Splendid. He came in for a check-up the other day. 
He’s in fine shape—that is, for him. Delighted, ot course, 
to be getting away. Mary’s just the woman for him, 

They pattered along, small talk, smooth and easy. The 
doctor looked as though he made lots of money. His 
clothes cost plenty, and he certainly looked wel fed. 

Patrick leaned against the mantel, all nonchalance. 
Patrolman Goldberg discovered that the hinges of the 
French windows were also oiled He swung them back 
and forth. He poked at the sill, tugged at the drapes, 

stared hard at the Persian rug. He wrote notes. 

“ Where are Sue and Dick ? ” Dr. Seward ask £d- 
“ I don’t know. They’re out together probably and 

didn’t call me because there’s only one phone, you know. 

It disturbs—disturbed—Anna.” „ 

“ Ought to be some extensions, tnen. 

“Louis objected to the expense. Now there are 

priorities^ there should have been an 

ex«eLion P on every floor. Might have saved Anna s life 
somehow. You’d all be safer. 

Patrolman Trill returned. „ • • j 

“ There’s nobody at all in the house, Ike, he smd 
Goldberg “ People was expected evidently, because 
there^three beds turned back as if wadmg for people but 

the others 

a, My eyes met Ellen's. Hers went coldly defiant before 

th ^Wire^r m y wo 0 u r id d d,at e b y e; leddy ? " Goldberg asked 
Ellen. 

4 “Mine.” , 

1 “ Who else lives here ? home. 

“ Mv son and daughter, iney navcu „ 

It’s iSt unusual, Officer. Frankly, it worries me. 
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“ Kids is funny. Got some my own,” Goldberg said. 
“ Were you home all night, leddy ? ” 

“ You know I wasn’t, Officer. You saw me arrive 
home. I got worried because my children hadn’t come 
in and went to see our friends, the Abbotts, at their hotel. 
I thought my children might be with them, because they 
had turned up suddenly after we hadn't seen them for 
years—that is, Mr. Abbott was an old friend—and I thought 
the youngsters had gone with them. It was a silly idea, 
of course. But they were very kind, and walked back home 
with me.” 

“ What time did you leave the house, leddy ? ” 

“ I think I was away about forty minutes.” 

“ What time she come to the hotel, Mr. Abbott ? ” 

“ It was about three-thirty. It’s a seven to ten-minute 
walk, or less. Say seven minutes. That would mean that 
Mrs. Bland left this house at twenty-three minutes past 
three.” 

Goldberg was a little irked at Patrick’s precision, but 
he wrote it down. 

“ You asleep when she called ? ” 

“ No. Mrs. Abbott and I had come in only a few minutes 
before Mrs. Bland rang up. We'd been to a night-club, 
The Blue Angel—to be exact.” 

“ Mrs. Abbot,” murmured Patrolman Goldberg. It was 
just a murmur, that’s all, very soft, and packing wallops 
of suspicion. “ You're Mrs. Abbott ? ” he inquired of me. 

44 Of course, ” I said. 

44 Yah ? ” he replied. He coughed delicately. 

44 I must say,” cut in Dr. Seward, “ you are dragging 
this business out interminably. Officer. What's the point ? 
We’d like to get back to our beds, you know.” 

“ Sure, Doc, but you gotta ask questions. Routine. 
You didn't see the deceased before leaving the house, did 
you, ma’am ? ” 

“ No. And I hadn't heard her about, either.” 

” Mebbe she heard you go out and that should make 
her get up to have a look around, see ? ” 

44 Oh dear ! ” Ellen said. 

“ You can’t blame yourself that an accident should 
happen, leddy.” The man looked at his notes. “ Well 
1 guess that covers everything for now.” ’ 

Patrolman Goldberg put his notebook in his pocket 
Patrolman Trill rested one hand on the door-knob 

Patrolman Goldberg made a last cruise about tlie room 
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Near the window his eyes glistened suddenly. He stooped 
and picked up something with his handkerchief and slippe 

it stealthily into a pocket. 

He stood up. “ Maybe you better all come back here 
at three o’clock this afternoon. Just in case. Might be 

there should be some more questions, see . When 

Dr. Seward objected, but Goldberg was firm. When 
the policeman had gone, the doctor knocked a fat cigar 
ash into a tray and said, “ Now that those fe Hows h 
left, there’s something I’ve got to tell you, Ellen. He 
gave us a fishy stare. “ In private he said 

Ellen said, “You can speak before the Abbotts, Dr 
Seward. We may need Mr. Abbotts advice. He s 

^The doctor gave Patrick a glance of refined distaste. 

“ Well here goes, Ellen. Did you know that L°u 

was in this house to-night? A little before three o clock 

he thinks it was. He left his key in the front door he 
thinks I decided not to mention it, Ellen. No " eea 
T nuis’s eettin CT mixed up in a lot of red tape just when he s 
getting away. He’d better go while he’s still got the chance. 

OfflS 'SZ&SSnS about hi, fern. 

'bo phone. Wb.u I. culled ju.l 

now.” . , ^ 

“ Didn’t the policeman hear you . 

“ They hadn’t come in fromthe ^ea-way thern^ 1 c Hd 
T nuk to notify him ol Anna s death, and q. 

Sr k 

r.“£ "o=-3£ tr ■ if&s 

-vtSAiSe. fcsw® 

doctor ^ook an “imp^Hve draught onfte“g^" 

got excited when I ^id Ann J , he w0 man 

was murdered. I saiamai wa . an( j j 

SimPly d f hi'nr 0 that 1LeTbe°tter witch his step about what 
warned him that nea ocu<- , • rmintrv as a material 

. he said or he’d be ^happen. I mean 

^ witness to something that didn t Y .. j t wasn ’t 

murder.” The doctor waved a pink: hand. a 

murder, of course. Incidentally, 111 go along a 
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talk with Louis when I leave here. I didn't care to be too 
explicit on the phone.” 

Patrick said, “ I beg your pardon, Dr. Seward, but did 
Bland come here alone ? ” 

“ Fortunately, no. Someone was with him. He didn't 
say whom.” 

Ellen said, “ But, Dr. Seward, no one had any reason 
to harm Anna.” 

The doctor frowned hard. 

“ Louis has quite a bit of money, Ellen. All sorts of 
relatives you never heard of are likely to pop up, and sue. 
They always do. If anyone saw Louis come to the house 
—at three in the morning—well, there you are ! ” 

“ But-” 

He lifted a hand. 

” Ellen, I know what I'm talking about ! ” The doctor 
heaved himself out of the chair. ” Mind what I say. No 
talking. Louis, and you too, Ellen, must see his lawyer 
first thing to-morrow morning.” He allowed himself a look 
at Patrick. “ As you doubtless know, policemen on patrol 
duty are all alike, a bunch of ignorant fellows on the make 
and all dying to discover a Park Avenue murder and get 
their names in the papers. But they usually take the word 
of the family physician.” 

Patrick's smile was not without malice. The doctor 
didn’t notice. He headed monumentally towards the door. 

“ Will call myself a taxi, on the phone downstairs. To 
go to Louis’s hotel. Ought to have an extension. Good 
night,” he said. 

He picked up his bag and opened the door. 

The front door downstairs burst open. Light steps 
mounted the stairs. The doctor stepped back into the 
drawing-room. He was frowning. More interference. 

Susan dashed in, followed by her ruddy Ensign Reynolds. 

My heart softened, they looked such kids, so healthy, 
but so vulnerable. 

Susan stopped. She looked us over. 

“ Mother ? ” she cried. Then, “ What goes on ? First 
a policeman parked outside wanted to know our business 
here. Then—Dr. Seward, why are vou here ? Has some¬ 
thing happened ? Is it Dick ? Oh, Mother—” 

Dr. Seward clasped Susan's slim brown hand in his 

fat pink one. In his best bedside manner, he said “ Susan 

my dear, there has been an accident. Anna fell from'the 
balcony yonder, and-” 
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“Anna 7 ” Susan looked almost exalted. “Oh, Loid ! 
I’ve been'so frightened. I knew it was something senous 
but I thought Dick was the one. 1 was so sure it was 

D She”took the hand from Dr. Seward’s and slipped it 
into Bill’s It was a lovely thing to see, her young, warm 

feel ’ in A g nna r was injured. Fatally,” Dr. Seward said. His 
dulcet tones held a carefully tempered reproot. 

“ You mean, she’s dead ? ” 

•• S f hopetof ! y » We sS^d defiantly. ’ She 

didn’t mind hurting other people I guess she was snoop 
inc, as usual, and leaned out too iar. Was that it . 

“ Susan ! ” Dr. Seward said. with 

Sue began to laugh hard. The only tmn^ wru t 
the picture is that it wasn t Louis instead ot Ann*, 

to-touch-her glare. , ,. nluslw pat. Then 

F ., Dr ; S -^ u Tuneed e to a^datitt lo to bed,” 
“ said He set down his bag on a chair and snapped 

^Van^fgonow, Pat?”! asked. 

Eli U n came 6 with us to the front door 
I can’t thank you enough . f sh ^J, a ', one And i want 
been too awful to have fou . t key i t wasn’t mine, 

to apologize for fibbing a ^ when the body 

I thought it was Dtcks U jJjPPe^i“Understand I didn’t 

think D?ck had anything to. do with, >< but 
think you noticed it. ^ 

EUtrn closed'Tht^door. Patrick took my arm as we wen. 
down the steps. 


It would have 
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Patrolman Trill was standing a short distance east of 
the house, under a small citified tree. 

A sort of dawn was breaking over the city. The air 
felt silky and smelled of smoke and refuse. 

I was so tired that I squeaked with delight when a taxi 
rolled up. It stopped in front of the house because, I 
thought at first, Patrick signalled it. The door opened. 
Dick Bland stasgered out, boiled as an owl. “ I’ll take 
care of the fare,” Patrick told the driver. “ Wait in the 
cab, Jean. I’ll hand Dick over to Bill Reynolds and be 
right back.” 

i looked at the meter. It said ninety cents. 

Patrick was back in a couple of minutes. We drove 
on towards the Rexley. I had a shoulder and an arm to 
ease my weariness, but that didn't help my temper. I was 
sore about the whole thing. 1 blamed it all on Ellen Bland. 

Then Patrick said, “ Darned good thing Ellen wasn’t 
alone in that house when it happened.” 

I asked, “ What makes you think she wasn’t ? ” 

“ She was with us.” 

“ You think so ? ” 

“ She wouldn’t lie about a thing like that, or leave the 
woman lying there, like that, while she walked to the 
hotel and sat in our room, and then walked back.. Slowly, 
without hurrying even. Ellen wouldn’t do that.” 

‘‘ She lied about the key.” 

“ That was merely discretion. She thought it was 
Dick's; she was afraid he had come in and gone out 
again when he didn’t find her at home, and of course it 
would look very odd to the police, if he had. He certainly 
had a load on. She would think of that.” 

” She's going to lie to other people about being with 
Hank last night.” 

“ My God ! She'd better. You don't know Louis.” 

” Pat, I’m going to tell you something. I have to. I 
went upstairs to see if anybody was home, as you know, 
and I turned on Ellen’s light in the process. Her bed 
hadn't been used. It was smooth as possible, the pillows 
plumped up, and the sheet turned back over the blankets 
the way a good maid fixes the beds at night just before 
she goes off duty for the day. Not a crease, not a wrinkle 
or a head-print on the pillow. All the beds were the same. 
Then Patrolman Trill went up later and reported back 
that Ellen's bed had been slept in.” 

” Maybe you were mistaken, dear ? ” 
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“ Pat ! Listen to me. Ellen went up after I came down. 
I was there in the drawing-room. She mussed her bed 
to make it look slept in. It’s the only thing that could 
have happened, because Trill was the next to eo up to that 
room.” 

I said, “ Another thing. When I looked into the drawing¬ 
room to turn off the chandeliers, as you asked me to, 
there was a picture, or at least a picture frame, lying in 
front of the open window. When I came down after 
looking around upstairs the picture was gone. Ellen 
must have been in the room in the meantime.” 

Patrick -apparently thought nothing of it, because he 
said, “ Did you notice Goldberg’s picking up something 
from under the rug near the window ? ” I nodded. “ I 
could kick myself for overlooking that—whatever it was.” 
Then, “ Young Sue was sure mad at Louis.” 

We were getting close to the hotel. 

“ Pat, did you notice how Goldberg looked at me ? 
He thinks we aren’t married.” 

“ What—t ? ” 

“ He was the one on that corner the other night. When 
you kissed me, and then pulled that line about how you'd 
marry me if you could get rid of your wife. He must 
have believed it.” 

Patrick laughed. 

“ I don’t think it’s at all funny,” I said. 

Patrick howled. The driver, pulling up outside the 
Rexley, stared with disapproval at such a display of amuse¬ 
ment. I walked quickly into the lobby, very annoyed. 
We had to wait for an elevator. Patrick continued to 
laugh, in a gurgling fashion which made me simply furious. 

“ Laugh,” I said. “ It’s not you he’s suspicious of. 
It’s me. He didn’t see your face that night. But he got 
a good look at me, and he remembered me to-night, and 
if you think it’s pleasant to be suspected by a policeman 
you are quite mistaken.” Patrick was still gurgling. 

“ New York is the kind of place where everybody tries 
to act like the best people because nobody knows if they 
are or aren’t.” Patrick just laughed, that held-in lumpy 
laughter that drives you simply haywire, so I said, “ A 
little something like that starts a person being suspicious 
and then anything else, almost anything, will pile up more 
suspicion. It spreads. You wouldn’t laugh if Goldberg's 
evil thoughts about me led him into suspecting some¬ 
thing evil about your precious Ellen, w'ould you ? Maybe 
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he thinks she keeps peculiar company, meaning me ? ” 

“ Darling, you’re so wonderful ! ” 

“ Laugh. You won't laugh if the suspicion started by 
your little joke leads into a murder investigation, Pat.” 

He went on laughing. He controlled it, but I could tell 
it was there. I maintained a haughty silence in the elevator 
and along the jointed corridor to our room, meaning to 
say my say when we got there. Inside the room I felt like 
crying, but Patrick said sweet things then and tucked 
me into bed tenderly, and then, though I meant to stay 
thoroughly mad all night, I couldn’t, because I blacked 
out two minutes after I hit the pillow. 


9 

I woke half-way and heard a little humming which was 
like bees. In my mind I saw Toby, our black Persian, 
and Pancho, our red dachshund, frolicking together the 
way they do in our tiny green San Francisco garden. Then 
I heard a hum accompanying the hum. 

The second hum was The Last Time I Saw Paris. 

Patrick was humming as he shaved. The hum like 
bees was from his electric razor. “ What are you thinking 
about, Pat ? ” I called, then. 

The humming stopped. 

” Paris.” 

“ Paris in the spring ? ” 

Patrick came to the door. He was in his blue pyjama 
trousers without the jacket. He had dark hair on his 
chest, and fine muscles in his arms and shoulders you’d 
never suspect because he looked so lean when dressed. 

His face was half-shaved, which gave it a cock-eyed 
look—very endearing. 

Not in the spring, darling. Paris in the morning. 
Any morning, when you're having your coffee outdoors 
along the side-walk, under a striped awning. The side¬ 
walk is dappled with the sunshine pouring through the 
fiat leaves ol plane trees. Everything smells wonderful. 
The streets are freshly washed. Taxis whiz by honking 
like mad, and men in aprons are carrying huge trays of 
tresh-smelling bread, and lots of short-legged, dark-haired 
girls dressed in black are bustling along to work. Every¬ 
thing is so alive. Everybody is insulting everybody else in 
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the most animated fashion. Everybody is full of that 
special energy you have in Paris.” He paused, to breathe. 
" It’s the air. It’s the sky. It’s the French. It's Paris.” 

“ I wish I could see it, dear.” 

“ You will, darling. I'll take you there myself.” 

“ I want to see it now. I feel jealous of Paris. I feel 
jealous of everybody who knows Paris.” 

“ I wish I knew it better. It’s got everything. It's even 
got a street called the Rue Madame. Nobody but the 
French would think to name a street that.” 

“ Missus Street—well, it wouldn't do in English.” 

“ We wouldn’t do it if it did.” Patrick sighed romantic¬ 
ally and turned back to his shaving. ” I guess it we had 
lived as long in Paris as those people have we d be that 
way about it ourselves.” 

Oh dear, I thought. Here we were, back with the Blands, 
and their circle. At the start of a fresh day. Anyhow, 
I thought, getting myself a cigarette, I’d be glad to have 
this country to come back to. If I were Louis Bland and 
Mary Kent and such. But I didn’t say it. I didn t want 
to spoil Patrick’s lovely mood by saying anything too 
frank about his old acquaintances, just then. M 

“ How about arising, my love ? I could eat a horse. 

I arose without a word. When I woke first in a hotel 
I always had breakfast sent up. When Patrick was first, 
he hurried to shave so as to say he was already dressed 
and preferred to eat in a proper eating-place. He d won 
to-day. 

I took a shower, got into my black suit and a green 
bloqse, and was ready before he was. Twenty minutes 
later we were eating breakfast in the Alpine Grill, a panelled 
nooky room with a bar, which we preferred to the formal 

dining-room. . . , 

We were talking about what to do after breakfast when 

Dick- Bland came in, saw us, and ambled over. I atnck 

invited him to sit. ,. , 

Dick sat, made an involuntary grimace of disgust when 
we suggested coffee, but accepted a pot of green tea. uo 
a hell of a hang-over,” he apologized. . , 

His good-looking, dark-eyed, downy young face looked 
it. It roused my compassion, it was so young to be ravage 
like that, for that reason. His grey flannel suit and the 
little round hat didn’t go with a drunk, either. 

“ I didn’t think about your eating or anything, at this 
hour,” he went on apologizing. " I owe you for a couple 
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of taxi fares, Pat.” He turned red. “ I was just passing 
by and I thought if you were here, I’d square up.” Patrick 
said to forget it. Dick insisted on paying. He knew how 
much, too. “ Funny how you remember what you do 
when you’re plastered. I remember everything. But I 
can’t do anything about it. I saw you give that guy the 
five bucks. He was gypping me already, but I even let 
him get away with that. No guts. That’s me, when I 
drink.” 

Patrick said cryptically, “ You disappoint me, Dick.” 

The kid straightened up and gave Patrick an eye-to-eye 
glance. 

“ You see before you a reformed character. I’ve learned 
my lesson. What happened last night to Anna taught me 
something, Pat. It might have been Mother.” 

His voice broke slightly. Patrick said, yes, it could have 
been. 

The boy's grin was pallid. “ You’re a swell guy, Pat. 
I've been a jerk and you know it. In your place a lot of 
guys would be giving me hell. Mother’s had trouble 
enough without my pulling the stuff I pull.” 

“ Where were you last night, Dick ? ” 

“ Oh, at a dive. Several dives. Sorry to say. Louis is 
a lousy son of—oh, excuse me, Mrs. Abbott.” 

An apology for bad language, I thought, certainly made 
him very young, or me very old, one or the other. 

The waiter brought Dick’s tea, poured a cup, and retired 
to a polite distance. The kid stared at it without tasting it. 

“ If you want the truth about Anna, it is really Louis’s 
fault, Pat. I don't know that you could say that Louis 
murdered Anna, but it’s his fault that no one was at home, 
and if anybody had been there she might not be dead.” 

“ That’s an angle, Dick.” 

“ You know what happened, don’t vou ? ” 

“ What ? ” 

“ It was right after you left last evening. At tea-time. 
Sue came in, with Bill. Louis jumped-on Bill and ordered 
him out of the house, and Sue jumped right back on 
Louis. Of course, it was her fault—the fight—thoush ” 

“ How come ?” 

“ Oh, the way she did it. I got home about that time 
too. and the kids were in the hall downstairs talking about 
getting married. Bill thought they ought to talk it over 
with Mother and Louis first, but Sue said no. Bill’s 
stubborn, but he said okay, then, and started to walk out 
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Then Sue said all right, to come along up and they d get 
it over with, so they went upstairs and opened the door 
and Sue says, very American, which drives Louis nuts too, 
‘ Hi, folks, meet the guy I'm marrying. Folks, Bill.' It 
was a riot. Mary Kent was there and Daphne Garnett 
and Mother and Louis and Clint. Well, Clint right away 
starts a wedding march and already Louis was literally 
jumping up and down and screaming, you know how, 
and the louder he screamed, the louder Clint played, and 

of course Louis hates Clint like a snake, so-’ 

“ Why ? ” Patrick eased in. 

“ Because Louis done him wrong. You always hate 
people you’ve done mean things to. You feel ashamed, 
see, only if you’re Louis you justify yourself and scream and 
go on being meaner and meaner, the way he has to Clint. 
He’s a good egg, Clint is, Pat.” 

“ What did Louis do to Clint ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Something to do with money.” 

He tasted the tea, made a face, so I pulled his cup over 
and fixed it with sugar and cream, cambric style. After 


that he drank it. 

“ Anyhow, finally, Louis yelled at Sue that she couldn t 
marry. Told her she had a disease.” 

“ Disease ? ” Patrick asked. 

“ She’s the healthiest-looking girl I ever saw,” I said. 

“ Oh sure. Nothing to it. It’s just the sort ot thing 
Louis does. He couldn’t yell Sue into getting rid of Bill. 
Her lungs are better than Louis’s. So he thought fast and 
said something that he thought would make Bill stand Sue 
up, see. He’s just against Bill. He doesn t care how he 

gets rid of him.” 

“ What happened then ? I asked. 

“ Oh there was one of those awkw'ard silences for about 
half a second, during which I fondly hoped that Bill would 
thrash the hide off Louis, only he must have had scruples 
or something, because he didn’t star anything and then 
Mother said, 4 Sue, you and Bill run along and have dinner 
somewhere ! ’ I guess Sue was slightly stunnedbecause 
she yanked Bill out of there immediately and meanwhile 
Louis jumped on Mother, and Clint jumped on Louis 
Clint always takes Mothers part. (Whoops • Anothe 
one pro Ellen, I thought.) 44 Sue and Bill left l hey tried 

to get married, but had to wait for some reason and now 
Sue has thought it over and thinks maybe there 
family taint or something and is in a mood to hie her to 
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nunnery, if she can find one. It’s a mess. Not unusual 
with the Blands, though.” 

“ Drink your tea, dear,” I urged him. Dick smiled a 
wispy smile and I felt like taking the long gangling kid 
on my lap and rocking him. I would hate to have been 
his mother. He was the kind that got into your heart and 
broke it. He had Louis’s looks, plus fine white teeth, and 
that quality of rousing the mother in you which Louis 
could never have had to that extent. “ There isn’t a 
family taint, is there, Dick ? It was just said in anger, 
wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Of course. We said that. Or didn't we ? Sue's all 
wound up, though. She's going to talk it over with Dr. 
Seward—that quack ! Can you tie it ? Out of the pan 
into the ashes. That’s Sue. Listen, Pat, do you really 
think old Anna died a natural death ? ” 

“ An accident is hardly natural, Dick.” 

“ You wouldn't be side-stepping me, would you, Pat ? ” 

Patrick grinned. “ Who would want her dead, Dick ? ” 

“ Anybody that really knew her, Pat.” The kid was 
being very serious. “ Listen, if Louis comes around here 
hinting at anything, you tell him to go to hell, see. Mother 
treated Anna better than anyone else did, and all she got 
for it was more complaining and grumbling from Anna. 
Mother let that old woman get away with murder. Mother 
would always say that the house was really more Anna's 
than ours, said she loved the thing, and we didn’t, and all 
the time Mother was treating her so super-decent, she was 
snooping round trying to get things on Mother to pass 

along to Louis. She called Mother a divorced woman_ 

right to her face if Mother happened to oppose her in any 
way, which she would sometimes if it was somethin*! 
which concerned us kids. Mother always tries to stand 
between us and Louis. Mother even protected me when 
I was drunk, not because she approved, but to keep it from 
getting to Louis. We had signals by which I would know 
if he was there and hide in the area or slip up the back 
stairs. To avoid him. Not that she approved of me, not 
at all, but she knows Louis doesn t play fair. Anna always 
loved to snoop at that window. Because for some reason 
you can hear even a whisper on the side-walk in front, 
or at the front door, if you open that window a little and 
stand and lis;en just inside. That’s why Anna kept the 
hinges oiled. She snooped once too often. I told Mother 
I was going to stand up this afternoon when the police 
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came back to ask questions and tell the truth about Anna, 
but Mother says it isn’t fair to say unpleasant things about 
the dead. The dead can’t answer back, she says. Funny 

to be fair about Anna, though.” 

Patrick said, “ You might make people imagine that 
perhaps she had something worth snooping for, too. ? 

“ Maybe you’re right. I won’t say anything I shouldn't. 
I promised Mother.” 

Dick picked up his tea-cup and drained it. 

What you think of my joining the Army, Pat ? ” 

It’s an idea,” Patrick said. 

The boy took it for approval, and beamed. 

He bounced up awkwardly, knocked against the table, 
apologized, and said, “ Be seeing you, kids. Got to get 
along, was passing, and remembered the dough I owed 

you, so-” A stray wave of embarrassment leit the 

sentence hanging. Dick abruptly scooped up his little 

hat, grinned, and departed. , . . 

“ He’s a pet,” 1 said. “ But I’d hate to be his mother. 

He gets at you so. He affects you so differently trom 

Louis, yet they look terribly alike. Why ? ” „ 

“ The kid isn’t vain, like his lather. Also, he feels. 

The things of the night came back. Ellen’s call. The 
body in the area-way. The key in the lock. The bed that 
hadn’t been slept in, then had.' The picture by the window, 
then not. The doctor’s guarding Louis Bland from inquiry. 
Ellen’s mercurial behaviour about the key. Suspicion 
burgeoning in Patrolman Goldberg. What had he found 
on the rug by the open window that made him ask us 
to come back to that room this afternoon ? What had 
Louis done to Clint Moran ? And what was this family 

“What do you think it is?" I quizzed Patrick, as we 

Sa -‘To r th 0 i U ng Ci8 7u e st e as Dick said. Quick thinking for 
breaking up Sue’s romance. 

“ What a heel ! 

The^Hank^Rawiings dropped in to see Patrick, and was 
directed to the Grill. 1 saw him coming and before I knew 
who he was I was drawn to him by the magnetism he 
undoubtedly had and was, 1 think, entirely unaware oj 
It would have spoiled it if he had been conscious of it, o 
course. He was thin, not very tall, a hale st °oped. He ha 
sensitive hazel eyes in a thin face, straight br ’ 
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a straight thin sensitive mouth. I never notice noses unless 
they are wrong for a face, and his wasn’t. His voice was 
rather deeper than you’d expect, and though his walk 
was rather nervous, because he would want to get places 
faster than the legs could make it, I think, his rather blunt, 
craftsman’s hand, holding a cigarette, was completely 
relaxed. I sat noticing these things while he and Patrick, 
with a few matter-of-fact questions and answers, picked 
up from where they’d left oft' when they’d last seen each 
other five years ago. Then Hank left by the street exit to 
keep a luncheon appointment and we sat on for another 
five minutes at the table. 

“ Well, how do you like him ? ” Patrick asked. 

” I think he’s stunning. I don’t know why exactly. 
Only two or three people in all my life—including you, 
dear—have got at me so instantly, like that. You know 
how cynical I am about people, though. What is it Hank’s 
got ? ” 

“ I think it’s plainly and simply that he is exactly as 
true as he seems.” 

I didn't say so, but Hank complicated the whole business. 
I made up my mind instantly that he was much too good 
for Ellen. 


10 

When we went back to the lobby Louis Bland and Mary 
Kent were standing at the desk. Louis was asking the clerk 
something. Mary Kent just stood, but she made an art 
of it. They were a striking pair, Louis so dark, Mary 
Kent so fair, both so tall and so elegantly dressed. The 
clerk said something then and Louis wheeled, saw us, 
and beckoned Patrick imperiously with his cane. “ There 
you are ! ” he announced, making it the more important 
with a frown. ” Can you spare me a minute, Abbott.” 
It wasn’t a request. It was an order. There were no 
greetings. Patrick lifted an eyebrow, considered the time, 
said that a minute was about all he could spare, which 
was about the only answer an upstanding citizen could 
make to such a summons, and he and Louis sallied in the 
direction of a nook, leaving me with Mary Kent. 

She chose to be friendly. She said, with a half-smile^ 
" We might as well sit down, hadn't we ? ” and we picked 
another nook, a kind of imitation alcove contrived with 
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flower-boxes in which pink hyacinths bloomed and dispelled 
a heavy fragrance quite different from Mary Kent's dry 
chic French perfume. We sat down in two easy-chairs 
angling up to a low table. With that stealthy stealing in 
and out of fingers, now in black gloves, Mary Kent pro¬ 
cured her cigarette, bringing out a flat gold case this lime 
and offering me one. I accepted it, and a light. The 
aromatic Egyptian tobacco smoke soon mingled with the 
fragrance of the hyacinths. 

She wore black, a black tailored suit superbly designed 
for her tall narrow-hipped, broad-shouldered figure, silver 
foxes, and a tiny black hat. Her only colour was in her 
sapphire ear-rings. She always wore some of that blue to 
prevent her round surface-set eyes from looking washed out. 

“ Louis is here to see Pat professionally,” she said then. 
Her inflection held a touch like dry humour. 

I lifted eyebrows. Stealing her own technique, 1 did 
it as though they weighed tons and made lifting a chore. 

It got me places, too. She said, in a very decent, lathei 
anxious tone, “ Louis thinks that servant Anna Forbes 
was murdered.” 

I managed, “ Really ? ” , . 

She spoke sincerely, to make me really comprehend 

the seriousness of things. “ It’s strictly entre nous, Mrs. 
Abbott. I shouldn’t mention it, but of course Pat tells 


Mary Kent asked. 
“ I've heard of girls 


you everything ? ” .. , ... 

Like fish he does ! But I smiled a wise smile, in the 

affirmative. It worked. 

‘ “ You’re not one, too, are you ? 

Her distaste was polite but present. „ 

being. Here, of course. Not m France, naturally. 

She meant a detective. I smiled condescendingly and 

said, “ Oh—not now." 

It got by. She thought I had been, but now wasn t. 
“Now that you’re married, you mean. I dare say I at 
makes pots of money ? ” Sometimes he does and some¬ 
times he doesn’t, and he spends it like water regardless 
But I hitched a shoulder, meaning yes-of-cour^e. 1 was 
getting in deeper every minute. “ America is the most 

astonishing place. The things women do here 

Mary Kent had lived so long abroad that her uncouth 
native land continually amazed and disgusted her. Sht 
forgot the immediate subject for a moment, and inhaled 
and exhaled disapproval through her chic Up-tilted nose 
Then she said in a business-like voice, Louis is making 




a mistake to fuss about this Anna Forbes thing, Mrs. 
Abbott, and I hope'you will say so to Pat. I mean, sleeping 
dogs should be let lie. Don’t you agree? The woman 
had no near relations so far as anyone knows, so nobody’s 
likely to pop up and sue. So what, really, has Louis to 
gain from any sort of investigation ? It will be a bother 
to start with, lead goodness knows where, and, whatever 
else, detain us in New York. Perhaps indefinitely. I 
simply can’t bear it ! In Paris a thing like this would 
get started and finished at once. But here the courts and 
all are too utterly incompetent, and it would drag out no 
end and here we'd be, stuck in New York. Besides, what 
good could it possibly do ? The woman is dead. You 
can't bring her back to life, you know. She was getting 
old and would have died soon in any case. But Louis 
does have such a conscience ! It’s his duty, he thinks.” 

That was a fresh slant on Louis. He had a conscience. 

I slipped a glance at the two men standing talking at 
the other side of the busy room. They were about the same 
height. Patrick wore his blue suit and grey felt hat. 
Louis’s black Homburg sat at a stylish angle. He wore 
a black Chesterfield overcoat. He was smoking a cigarette 
in the long black holder and talking at the same time and 
impatiently swinging the walking-stick. 

Mary Kent asked bluntly, “ Mrs. Abbott, won’t you 
please ask Pat not to take this case ? He adores you, Mrs. 
Abbott. I noticed it at once. I’m sure he’ll do anything 
you ask.” 

I was amused, inside. If Patrick chose to take the case, 
he would take it, no matter what I said. 

Then I remembered the Marines. 

“ Pat’s joined up, Mrs. Kent. He won't have time to 
do any detecting for a while, I think.” 

She smiled. “ Oh, of course. I remember now—we 
spoke of it at Ellen's. Louis forgot it, too.” 

She stubbed out her cigarette and said, in a quiet, serious, 
and wholly attractive manner, “ I wonder if Pat realizes 
that any investigation might make serious trouble for 
Ellen ? ” I put up my eyebrows. She went on. “ I think 
Pat is very fond of Ellen. That’s why I'm saying this. 
Ellen didn't kill the woman, Mrs. Abbott—Ellen is too 
even-tempered to commit a violent crime. But the police 
are said to be pretty crude sometimes and they are sure 
to suspect Ellen because she and Anna didn't get on. I’m 
not self-controlled, like Ellen. In her place I should have 
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brained that woman long ago. The insults Ellen had to 
take, my dear ! Anna spied on Ellen, and carried such 
tales, all of them lies, probably. Louis spoiled old Anna. 
Mary Kent looked disapproving. “ He was awfully lond 
of her, really. He had a sort of little-boy devotion because 
she had been his nurse. He knew her faults as well as 
anyone, but he wouldn't do anything—scold her or any¬ 
thing, I mean. And now that she’s dead he feds as it he 
must do something—everything—in case it was perhaps— 
murder.” She sighed. “ I’ve tried to dissuade him. But, 
frankly. I’m delighted that Patrick s not disengaged, or 
whatever you call it, because any kind of probing would 
make awful trouble for Ellen, and also inconvenience tor 
ourselves. Detain us here, I mean. We don t know any 
other detectives personally, so Pat s refusal will pro y 
decide Louis to let well enough alone. She glanced at 
the men. “ I think he’s doing it now.” 

Patrick was saying something Louis didn t like, ay y. 

Louis had a scowl on his handsome face. . r 

. Mary Kent asked bluntly, “What do you think ot 

Ellen, Mrs. Abbott ? ” r . 

“ I think she’s most attractive, I declared. 

Isn’t she ? And so clever. I do admire her,^ enor¬ 
mously.” She took out a cigarette and lit li - 
you met Hank Rawlings ? ” I managed to look very 
blank. “ He’s a very nice person really. J s h °uldn t 
have said what I did last night about the picture 7 

Louis Bland, approaching, cut in, tfa r „m e d 

you, Mary.” His voice was angry and he iociked rufried 

because Patrick hadn’t fallen in with his plans. 11 
the Abbotts were with Ellen when body was found. 
Ellen was away from the house, and with the Abbotts 
when Anna was killed, which gives her what is called an 

al *Mar V b Kent rose, and said, with patent relief, “How 

splendid, Louis! I’m glad.” She smiled at f t JZ r 
been talking a dime a dozen, I’m afraid, out ot sheer terror 

that Pat would think Louis ought to do something. 

Patrick’s face was a tanned mask. 

” 0 Atbot?Xnt a ?he in d h eathcould easily have been acci¬ 
dental-fust Is Dr. Seward says. He thinks Anna may have 
heard a noise in the street, or even in th ' house and 
imagined it a burglar or something, and so went upstairs 
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and, finding no one in the drawing-room, opened the window 
to look outside and then tripped on the sill, or perhaps 
had a stroke—which was Seward’s idea.” 

“ I’m sure that’s just what happened, Louis, dear.” 

They looked at each other. He liked her. Her approval 
gave him a sort of strength. 

“ Well, I expect you’re both right. Better let well enough 
alone,” he said. 

“ Oh yes, Louis. I'm so glad ! ” 

Louis thanked Patrick for listening and we exchanged 
brief ideas about the war, and we asked about the weather, 
which we ourselves hadn't experienced since around 5 a.m. 
They reported it good. Louis lit a fresh cigarette from his 
stub and fitted it into the holder. They said good-bye then, 
and went. 

“ How did you and Mary Kent get on ? ” Patrick asked. 

“ All right. She was very decent, Pat. By the way, 
she referred again to The Pink Umbrella. There was a 
picture, you know—on the rug beside the open window.” 
Patrick didn’t seem to take what I would call real interest. 
” You know, somehow, I think Mary Kent thinks Ellen 
did it—killed Anna—but at the same time she doesn’t 
want her accused. Why ? ” 

“ Didn't she tell you ? ” 

“ Well, she did say that an inquiry of any kind might 
detain them here.” 

Patrick grinned wryly. “ Charming couple,” he said. 
” Too bad if they’re inconvenienced.” His eyes narrowed. 
” Maybe they both know more than they're telling. Neither 
of them is entirely above suspicion—if you aslT me. But 
of course there is the matter of motive. Why would either 
of them want Anna Forbes dead ? ” 

Patrick said, “ Of course, it would be very much to 
Mary Kent's interest to have Ellen entirely out of the 
picture. At the same time, she might not w-ant her charged 
with the murder. That would hold them here, as material 
witnesses, and perhaps cost them their trip to South 
America entirely before they were finished with it. Also, 
very likely, Mary knows in her heart why Louis w-ants to 
make trouble for Ellen.” 

“ Why does he ? ” I asked. 

“ Because—this is just a theory, Jeanie—he wants, after 
she is accused, to use his money and influence to clear her. 
He knows she’s not guilty. Then, maybe, she would have 
a change of heart and marry him again—or so he thinks ” 
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- Mary Kent would sense that, being in love with him, " 
I said, “ and try to keep him from starting anything which 

would turn out badly for herself.” 

“ Um—m. Here’s another notion. Maybe Mary Kent 

does know something about Ellen, or, ra ° re P 1 , 1 . kely J lb °L 
one of the kids which she can use to make Ellen toe the 

line. If one of’the kids is invoked andi Mary^em k nows 

it, all she would have to say would be frog and fcuen 

would jump, immediately.” 

I frowned.^ ? ^ the ^s weren’t at the house when 

Anna was killed ? ” . 0 „ 

Patrick spoke softly. “ How do we know . ^ f 

“ I can’t even imagine such a thing, I said. 

Sue nor Dick would kill anyone, Pat.” . , • . 

“ Probably you’re right. But Sue seems very impulsive 

puHn, “ You mean, the way he drinks ? The poor 
kid P Now if it were Ellen that was dead instead of Anna 
we could probably say straight off that Mary Kent did 

and then go along and enjoy ourselves, but- 

“ But it’s Anna who is dead, dear 
I said, “ What would happen to Mary Kent it Louis 

scheme—your theory, I mean—worked ? If he got fciicn 

back ? ” „ , „ 

“ He’d probably offer her money—— „ 

“ But surely she has money ? Look at her cloths • 

“ Well he’d probably tell her to go fry an eg^ 
thing Only hewon’t have to. He'll never get Ellen back, 

SQ _ ” 

“ Listen, darling, he likes Mary Kent. 

“ You mean, he likes her approval. 

“ Okay. You win. Just why, though, did he pick on 

you to investigate Ellen ? f . r pii en 

Patrick lit a cigarette. He thinks I m fond of Lhen 

He thinks he could count on my not going too .far Well, 

anyhow, you’ll have to admit it’s an interesting et^P, 

chum. Ex-husband wants ex-wife suspected so he can p y 

Galahad. Ex-husband’s betrothed wants . •^ Jt u * nder . 

“You’ll have to answer that, darling. 1 d > . ld 

stand these people. I do think, thoug , t u ^ d i vorc ing 

have saved everybody a lot of headaches y 

Ellen in the first place. , f j headaches.” 

“ Louis likes to give the people he s fond o 

“ Funny kind of fondness.” 
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“ Happens every day.” 

I groaned. “ People are too complicated for me, Pat. 
Let’s spend the rest of the day at the zoo.” 

Patrick grinned. “ Let’s spend it somewhere else than 
here,” he said. “ Let’s go.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Anywhere but here.” 

We started towards the door. 

“ Will Louis go to another detective, Pat ? ” 

” I warned him if foe did I’d sick the police on him,” 
Patrick said. “ He didn’t know, till I mentioned it, that 
Dr. Seward had told us about his having been in the 
house last night, approximately at the time Anna must 
have been killed. 1 suggested that he himself might know' 
more than he was telling. I even hinted that I suspected 
he’d pushed Anna off the balcony, which seemed to make 
him take serious thought. Walk faster, darling. Scram ! ” 
We scrammed, and a small mouse-shaped man scrammed 
in our wake. It was the first time, but not the last, that 
we were followed. 




The officer who questioned us that afternoon was a 
police-detective lieutenant named Jeffrey Dorn. He had 
not only a pretty name but also a face like an angel, a 
round face with round sky-blue eyes, thick wavy blond 
hair, a short innocent-looking nose, and a little mouth 
with a full underlip and the sweetest expression—till he 
smiled. The smile was plump and snug. He kept his lips 
pressed together and let them curve up neatly into one of the 
most poisonous little crescents it was ever my bad fortune 
to behold. He wore a suit of grey English tweed, a blue 
shirt, and dark brown polished shoes. The handker¬ 
chief in his coat pocket was very white and very neat 
There was plenty of the right blue in his necktie. A carefui 
dresser, an artful investigator, the possessor of a very cold 
heart—Lieutenant Jeffrey Dorn of the Homicide Bureau 
of the Police of the City of New York. 

The drawing-room furniture had been shifted in a way 
which would have stricken the woman we were here to 
talk about, the sofas pushed together to make a row with 
thc-vr backs to the fireplace and other chairs drawn up in 
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a loose arc—an. arrangement intended to keep all faces 
facing Lieutenant Dorn. 

First, Patrolman Isaac Goldberg told his story, ine 
patrolman looked very tidy, in a clean, pressed uniform, 
black socks, and black shoes. His black shining hair was 
parted in the middle. His heart-shaped face and beetle- 

brown eyes were super-solemn. 

“ I was patroln my reglur beat, see,” he said. His voice 
suggesting crackling eggshells. “ A patrolmn has to be 
alert, see. He frequently examines all doors, vvindas, 

area-ways, gates-” . , _ ... - ~ , 

Lieutenant Dorn said, “ That's all right, Goldberg. Get 

on with your story.” . , 

The patrolman winced. “ Yez’r. Anyways, that winda 

there, the mittle one, was opn, see, and the lights on. And 

then I should turn the flash in the area-way and see the 

stiff—the corpse lay’n on the face,, dead as a rock, see. 

“ You mean, life was extinct ? ” lt v , r „ 

“ And how.” The patrolman coughed neatly. ^ Yez r. 

“ Were you alone when you found the body • 

“ No’zr. The leddy of the house, anodder leddy and 
a gem just then come up. The gem being a dick asks that 

he should phone the station house- „ 

“ You found the body. Then what, please #t 
Patrolman Goldberg looked neatly pained. , 
telling you, Lootnant. Afta making sure it should be 
dead, 8 I ast the gem that he should phone the station house. 
I stayed by the stiff, see, that’s strickly regalations, it apt 

they should draw a crowd, so——” . , • (h 

Dorn showed symptoms of impatience at v nrk ,> oli !c 
Manual of Rules and. Regulations of the New York i o cc 

Department quoted at him. So often and wit 

“ y es ? ” 

“ Well, the wagon got here in a jifl - * , , 

“ What’s a jiff, man ? And you sent lor an ambulance, 

didn’t you? Be accurate ! ” ,. 

Patrolman Goldberg reddened and consulted his note 

b °” The gem—ah, Mr. Abbott there—he said he reckanized 
the dame and he should call the family doc-doctor-but 
it don’t seem right by me that should be all, so I says he 
should also phone the doctor from the station house to, 
just in case should it be according to regaiations.see. 
Okay, he says, so "-Goldberg eyed his notebook meticu 
lously—“ four minutes afta we called, the wagon—amlan 
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—rolled up with the city doc—doctor. Also Dr. Maxton 
Seward, the family doctor, got there about the same time. 
Botha them examined the corpse and pronounced it 
strickly dead, and as it is against regalations you should 
let them lay on the street on account- they collect 
crowds-” 

“ Yes, yes ! Did anything suggest to you that the 
woman’s death might not have been accidental ? ” 

Patrolman Goldberg hesitated visibly. Then he lied. 
He lied with a give-away gulp. “ No’zr.” He lied badly, 
but once in it, he finished up. “ No’zr. It looked just 
like it should be a accident to me, which is what botha 
doctors said. Yez'r. I figgered they was right and that 
was what it should be, see. Accident, see.” 

Patrolman Trill was nervous under questioning. He 
had come along in the ambulance from the station house 
to assist Patrolman Goldberg and had stayed and searched 
the house, finding no traces of any intruders, and nothing 
to arouse suspicion of any kind that Anna Forbes had 
died in any way other than the doctors had agreed on. 

The young ambulance surgeon reported that, with Dr. 
Seward’s permission, he had assisted at an autopsy this 
morning. I slipped a little glance at Patrick, wondering 
if it was usual for a New York police doctor to ask a doctor 
in private practice to assist with a post-mortem. The 
autopsy had confirmed their diagnosis on the scene of the 
death—that death had been due to cerebral haemorrhage 
following a cerebral accident caused by a sharp blow on 
the left temporal region of the cranium. 

Dr. Seward testified plushily that he had known and 
attended Anna Forbes for perhaps twenty-five years. He 
stated that, while her health was good for her age, sixty- 
two, she had lately shown a tendency to high blood pressure. 
He was positive that she had suffered a cerebral accident 
—a stroke—while on the balcony, and had fallen to her 
instant death. He was unprepared to give an opinion on 
whether she would have lived had she not fallen from the 
balcony. Offhand, the chances were, she might have, 
with perhaps a partial paralysis. 

The doctor gave his evidence like a man who expects 
everyone to believe every word and give up all thought, 
instantly, of even thinking anything different. 

Lieutenant Dorn listened with a round angelic face. 

Dick Bland was next. He fidgeted and stammered and 
blushed. He admitted having been plastered. “ I got 
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home after it was all over, drunk as a skunk,” he said, 
attempting a sort of bravado while blushing like mad. He 
had last seen the deceased about eight o’clock the night 
before. She was in his room about that time, turning 
back his bed. “ She always did that job,” he said. “ She 
liked to do all the jobs which were sort of keeping an eye 
on us, I guess.” 

The lieutenant watched him uncritically. 

“Do you remember everything you do when you’re 
drunk ? ” he asked. 

Dick blushed with acute embarrassment. “ Yes, I do. 
But I’m on the wagon from now on. Things like this 
teach you a lesson.” 

“ How’s that ? ” the lieutenant asked with feline softness. 

“ It could happen to your mother or sister and you 
wouldn’t be there to call a doctor or something ! ” 

“ I see.” 

Chills crawled up my spine. The soft way Dorn treated 
Dick made me anxious. 

Susan Bland was not embarrassed. She stood straight 
and very fresh and pretty, and looked directly into the 
detective’s eyes as she answered his questions. No, she 
had not been at home. She was with a friend. They had 
gone dancing, and to a 1 a.m. movie, a double-feature 
which lasted hours and hours. 

Lieutenant Dorn liked Susan Bland. He did not prod 
her, and when she volunteered that Anna Forbes probably 
fell out of the window in one of her rages he merely listened 
politely and then asked, “ Did she often have rages ? ” 

“ Oh, every day. Several times a day,” Susan said. 
“ She was practically never entirely under control. She 
had one yesterday because Mother wanted to invite people 
to dinner, so Mother called it off. Anna didn’t have to 
help with or serve the dinner in any way when we did dare 
to have guests, but she always griped. She griped and she 
groused all the time. We had a dreadful time keeping a 
cook and housemaid, because Anna interfered with every¬ 
thing. She thought she owned this house. Mother let 
her get away with it, but it certainly got on my 
nerves.” 

The lieutenant smiled with his angelic eyes only. Susan 
didn’t look as though she had a nerve, that was why. She 
looked fresh and sweet as an energetic pink. 

The cook and housemaid both said that Anna was hard 
to deal with. They lived out. They had left the house 
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shortly after eight o'clock last evening and didn’t return 
till seven this morning, at which time they learned that 
Anna was dead. 

I was the next. Patrolman Goldberg gave me a sus¬ 
picious squint when I said I was Mrs. Patrick Abbott and 
I wondered if it wouldn’t be a good idea to carry my 
marriage certificate in that little leather case in my bag 
which held my driver’s licence and ration-cards, but 
Lieutenant Dorn treated me with unsuspicious politeness. 
I told how I happened to be at the house when the body 
was found. Patrick confirmed the story and said he had 
called the station house at Patrolman Goldberg’s request. 

“ You also called Dr. Seward, didn’t you, Mr. Abbott ? ” 

“ No, I did not.” 

“ Who did call him ? ” Dorn asked, the feline back in 
his voice. 

Dr. Seward spoke up from the room’s largest and most 
comfortable chair. “ Mrs. Bland called me. Naturally, 
she would.” 

" Ah,” said Lieutenant Dorn. He certainly could put 
plenty in an ah. “ That’s all, Mr. Abbott. Thanks very 
much.” 

Louis Bland behaved admirably. He stated that Anna 
Forbes had been in the employ of his family for forty-four 
years. Yes, she was touch and go, but a very loyal servant. 
He had seen her last about half-past seven last night. He 
had dropped in at the house with some friends and Anna 
had let them out when they left. Yes, she had been 
temperish, it was quite usual, but she was so good and so 
conscientious that the family overlooked it. He was smooth 
as wax. You'd think there was never a ripple of discord 
in his life. 

“ She would have no reason for suicide, Mr. Bland ? ” 

“ Suicide ? What an idea ! And why throw herself 
from the balcony ? It isn't far enough above the ground 
to guarantee certain death, you know.” 

“ Quite.” 

Ellen was last. She looked pale and her eyes were 
circled, but she was perfectly composed, as apparently 
always. She spoke about her worry because her children 
were staying out so late and how, on an impulse, she 
had got up and dressed shortly after three in the morning 
and had ccme to our hotel, had come up to our room a 
few minutes, and how we had very considerately, in her 
words, walked home with her. 
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“ Do you make a practice of calling on your Iriends at 
three in the morning, Mrs. Bland ? ” Lieutenant Dorn 
inquired. 

Ellen declined to take offence at his sarcasm. 

“ Oh no, indeed. I never did such a thing before in my 

1 life ” . . 

“ The coincidence—your paying a social visit at that 

hour and the maid’s falling to her death while you were 

out—was rather extraordinary, Mrs. Bland.” 

“ Yes, it was,” Ellen replied. 

“No doubt, you think it providential that you were 
not alone in the house when the accident occurred ? ” 

“ Indeed I do not ! ” Ellen said indignantly. “Ill had 
been there to get the doctor at once, we might have saved 


her life.” , 

“ Not a chance, Ellen,” Dr. Seward proclaimed. “ The 

blow killed her instantly, in my opinion." 

Lieutenant Dorn looked at the doctor, who grunted, 
“ Sorry ! ” in a way which said he wasn't sorry in the 

l&clSt 

“ There appears to have been a good deal of coinci¬ 
dence in this business,” Dorn said. “ Mrs. Bland pays 
a call on her friends, at three-thirty in the morning. Coinci¬ 
dentally, the woman has fallen out the window while Mrs. 
Bland was away, and, coincidentally, our good Patrolman 
Goldberg was just then passing by, so that you all coinci¬ 
dentally discovered the body together. Very neat. Very 
neat indeed.” He paused to let it sink in and then cracked 
out a sharp question, “ What were your personal feelings 

for the deceased, Mrs. Bland ? ” 

“ She was a splendid woman. Entirely trustworthy and 

good. She was, of course, like a member ol the family 
from having been with us so long. ^ 

“ Did you like her, or didn’t you ? 

“ I admired and trusted her.” „ 

“ You don’t mention her bad disposition, Mrs. Bland / 

“ I don’t like to, because, really, she was such a good 
woman at heart. I think we irritated her unbearably. She 
had got so used to living alone in the house, with no one at all 
to interfere with and upset her. She wasn t young, you 


CI1 “ Mrs. Bland, did you know Anna Forbes was dead 

,vhen you telephoned Dr. Seward ? ” 

“ Yes, of course. Mr. Abbott came into the house and 

;aid it was Anna and that she was dead, so I called the 
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doctor because I knew he must sign a death certificate. 
It was the first thing I thought of.” 

“ Just why would you think of that, I wonder ? ” 

Ellen said, “ Possibly because I am a trained nurse.” 

“ Ah ? ” said Lieutenant Dorn. He added, “ Ah ! ” 

He put the tip of his thumb into his mouth and gnawed 1 
it thoughtfully, and then he said, “ That’s all. You may 
go. It looks like a simple case of death by misadventure, 
just as our doctors agreed. Thank you all for coming.” 

The lieutenant was the first to go. 

“ Tlie city of New York must like to throw its money 
around,” Dr. Seward complained loudly. “ They might 
as well take the family doctor’s word for things like this, 
save everyoody time and trouble. When are you leaving 
for South America, Louis ? ” 

“ At once, after the funeral.” 

“Flying?” 

“ From Miami on.” 

I envy you, my boy. Wish 1 could get away myself.” 

Let s get out of here,” 1 whispered to Patrick. We 
said good-bye to Ellen and the kids, and left. “ Well 
I guess everything's under control,” I said, on the street,’ 
so we can go on enjoying ourselves till the Marines gefN 
you. Louis behaved all right, didn’t he ? ” Patrick 
nodded. He was strangely quiet. “ Ellen was swell. 
Didn t you love the way she snapped right back when that 
lieutenant asked her if it wasn’t lucky that she wasn’t 
alone in the house when it happened ? ” 

“ Well, that’s Ellen for you, Jean.” _ 

” Did you know' she was a nurse ? ” 

“ 1 think so. I don’t remember.” 

“ What do you think of that Lieutenant Dorn ? ” 

“ 1 think he bears watching.” 

“ Anyhow, Goldberg didn’t pull a fast one—I mean 
produce whatever it was he found beside the window ” 

God, Jeanie, I wish he had ! Dorn wouldn’t allow 
it, ot course. 

“Oh,” I said. “Why?” 

“ I’d like to know.” 

We walked on a while. , ;J 

at 2 or°3 h !, n m W d,he a r^ abOUt L ° ,,iS ' S C ° mi " g *° ,he house v 

“ No.” M 


“ Pat—how do you feel 
murdered ? ” 


—I mean, think? Was Anna 
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He took out a cigarette and lit it very, very slowly. 
“ I wish I really believed she wasn’t.” 

I thought and thought. 

“ That Dorn is one real dilly,” I said, then. 


12 

A black felt beret, even when French, means nothing 
when your heart is set on a green hat. I wasn’t even wearing 
the new beret, but, the day being fine, my skull-cap ol 
shining yellow feathers. .Anyhow, when we got to Madison 
Avenue, I piloted Patrick left past one after another of those 
delicious little shops and presently we arrived outside 
Chez Hortense. A love of a green bonnet was perched 
on one of the pegs. But it smacked somehow of the 
harem. And also "it was the wrong green, one that rny 
emeralds, real and synthetic, would simply make shambles 
of. I walked on beside Patrick. Anyhow, were I to go in, 
I should lose him. I wouldn’t dare try to get him into a 
hat shop. If I went in alone he would take himself oil to 
an art show or a police station or even back to sympathize 
with Ellen, so I said nix on hats to myself for the moment. 
We turned west again on Fifty-third Street. There was 

a shanty opposite and Patrick proposed coffee. . 

We hung up on high stools at the countei. The girl 
had just handed us our coffee when, in the mirror in a 
booth opposite and well along the narrow room, I saw 
Hank Rawlings and a perfectly luscious brunette 

I nudged Patrick before I saw that he had seen Hem 
and it had caused a brooding look to settle in his long 

b '“Vkfve her looks,” I said. Patrick said nothing. She 
must be the one. Appetisante is certainly the word. He 
kept silent “ I’m old fashioned, Pat. I think ii you want 
a man vou ought to grab him before some other woman 
sets herhooks In. Ellen kept him dangling too long. 

8 “ Danghng isn’t the word!” Patrick said with coolness, 

“ Mavbe it’s dilly,” I said. Very cool. I wouldn t 
>knowmv angel but I do know that if I caught you dallying 
tithagnlwho looked like that one, I’d do sonrethmg. 

^Patrick*out his ration of sugar, also mine, in his coffee 
and stirred^it slowly, watching his hand holding the spoon, 
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as if that were necessary. “ There's a French film with 
Jean Gabin in it at a theatre on Third Avenue,” he said. 

I was watching the girl—Hank had his back slightly 
towards us, so that I could see only his profile. She had 
great midnight-black eyes, a white skin, and her crimson 
lips revealed beautiful teeth. She was really lovely, in a 1 
soft-fleshed, love-to-touch way. 

“ There's only one reason why man would like a girl 
like that, Pat.” 

“ Damn good reason.” 

“ Don’t be trite, dear.” 

“ You asked for it. You made a very snap judgment, 
didn’t you ? ” 

“ But the way she looks at him ! ” 

“ How does he look at her ? ” 

“ I can’t see through the back of his head, de-ar.” 

“ Then give the guy a break. Also the girl. She may 
have a Boston soul in a deep South shape. Happens.. 
About this Gabin picture, it's an old one, I think, but 
said to be swell. Let's see it to-night, shall we ? ” 

“ Oh. Well, all right, only I'd like to skate on that 
lovely pond in Rockefeller Centre. It would be fun to 
skate when the air is warm and nice.” ' N 

“ We can do both. We'll have dinner at a French 
bistro I've heard about, also on Third Avenue, then see the 
picture, then go skate. You can drink at the cafe by the 
rink. The more I drink, the better 1 skate.” 

I said all right. The French affairs both preceded the 
skating, you notice, but Patrick would soon go away with 
the Marines and if I didn't give in now I would be sorry 
then, so 1 didn’t argue. I sipped my black coffee and 
had another look at the girl. Hank was watching her, 
in his intent fashion, and talking. I imagined his sensitive 
hazel eyes, how they would make anything he was telling 
her or saying seem important, because that was how he 
had looked at Patrick, and at me. 

Suddenly Hank glanced around, saw us, excused him¬ 
self, and came over. We shook hands. “ I’ve been trying 
to reach you on the phone, Pat.” I looked at the girl. 
She was watching Hank. Her face looked rather envious. 
My, she’s crazy about him, I thought. “ I’ve got to get 
back to Washington on a six-o'clock train, want to give V 
you my address there, in case you get down—also mine 
here, when I get up here, which is all too seldom.” He 
took out a card and a pencil. 
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Her name was Anna 
Hank said. 


I must 


Patrick asked him abruptly, “ Hank—you know what 

happened, don't you ? ” 

Oddly, Hank's face went white. 

“ That housekeeper at Ellen's. 

Forbes. She's dead.” 

be jumpy, Pat. Overwork.” He wrote out the addresses, 
gave Patrick the card, and took out a cigarette and lit t. 
His fingers were trembling. ” Too bad, he said, then. 

“ Hank, did you take Ellen home last night . 

Hank’s eyes veiled. “Ellen?” 

“ You don’t have to pretend with me, Hank. Ellen 
told us she was with you. And I’m not just horning m. 
I want to tip you off that the police have got evidence 
of some kind that makes them think Anna hoibes v.as 
murdered. I’m concerned for Ellen. 

“ But why ? ” Hank asked. 

“ Aren’t you ? ” 

“ Whv should I be, Pat ' . . „ 

Patrick said coldly, “ I guess u was just an idea ;< 

I said, ” The police think Ellen s mixed up m it. 

“ That’s absurd,” Hank said. ^ 

“ Sure,” Patrick said crisply. But they c...i 

Un hank a mha1e a d nk slowly. - No. I didn't take LHen.home 
She wouldn't let me. She never wd • 1-ah-hstcn can, 

sKu" ‘there ahou. f,, 

,hi S:m^ ic h k is fy pa,rick ’ 

Patrick didn t say a NNOrtl , ^’ sunk The murder 

:ai k haunting hlm and he° wasn’t quite clear about Hank 

^Otherwise I 

spring. A lot of \sond y York women seem to, 

walking MStds—turquoise, blue, yellow, and 

and dressed in spring P? s J. e 4 „ ay w j t h the so sweetly 
/warm pink. Florists ^ndows were gay massjvel jeep- 
gay spring flowers The buildings sto seen of u 

blue in the late light, and the sky what co thinking 

between the skyscrapers, was pale green. 



about Hank Rawlings and Ellen Bland. Now that I had 
seen him I felt differently about their romance, only that 
wasn’t the word for it, because the word romance sounds 
too trivial for Hank and Ellen. I don’t mind saying now 
that to begin with I had thought it ridiculous. They seemed | 
too old to" be romantic, or, rather, old enough to do some¬ 
thing about it. They didn’t look over thirty, either of 
them. But they were. I had felt detached, at first. Now 
I didn’t, and it was because I had fallen so hard for Hank. 
Oh, not in a romantic way, naturally—not when I was so 
nuts about Pat—but because he had character and great 
charm and sweetness and kindness, and you knew it, 
straightaway. But I couldn’t figure out where the girl 
came in. That girl was nuts about Hank, if appearances 
meant anything. I thought of her very white skin and 
black eyes and her soft-looking, dusky hair. Probably 
she had the enticing body that goes with that kind of face. 
But that wouldn’t make Ellen push Anna Forbes off a 
balcony, would it ? Or would it ? Or what ? 

As we entered the hotel a ruddy boy in a navy blue 
uniform came striding to meet us. “ Bill ? ” we both said. 

“ I've got to see you, Mr. Abbott ! ” Bill blurted. “ It’s 
about Sue. Sue's crazy. I can’t even talk to her. What 
ought I to do, Mr. Abbott ? ” 

There were people about. Patrick shushed Bill and- 
headed for the Alpine Grill. This was also peopled, but 
we got our favourite table in the corner. Bill refused a 
drink. He said he was on his way somewhere official 
where a previous drink would not be appreciated. I 
suspected he didn’t drink anyhow. He took a coco-cola, 
when pressed. I remembered then that I had asked them 
for cocktails this evening. Bill didn’t know if Susan had 
forgotten it, or not. He frankly wasn’t interested. 

“ Sue's kicked me out, Mr. Abbott. She doesn’t want 
to see me again. That's why I'm here. She admires you 
and also Mrs. Abbott. I thought maybe you could talk 
some sense into her head.” 

Patrick offered the boy a cigarette. He refused it. 

“ Sue’s had a shock,” Patrick said. 

“ You mean, because that old woman’s dead ? Sue’s 
not shocked about that. She’s glad. That’s n'ot like. 
Sue, either. I mean, it seems hard. She’s not hard. She* 
likes to talk as if she is, but she’s not. But I’m no door- ’ 
mat. I’ve got no great wealth, like they have, but she can’t 
knock me around, Mr. Abbott.” 
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“ Bill, I meant it. She's had a shock. I didn’t say the 

shock was from Anna's death.” 

“ I don’t want theories,” Bill said, frowning. I want 
to get something done, Mr. Abbott. But you re right 
about one thing. It isn’t what happened to the old woman 
that is making trouble for me and Sue It s what Mr. 
Bland said to her last night. Sue and her father had a 
fight. It happened right after we saw you out in front, ot 
their house last night. We had decided we d get married 
and Sue said there wasn’t any use waiting till her father 
left town because even though it was only a lew days maybe 
I’d have to leave before he did—you see, Mr. Abbott, in 
the Merchant Marine you never know. Sue docsn t think 
her mother ought to keep things from her father the way 
she does. To keep her father from yelling around the way 
he does. She said we’d got to tell him we were going to 
get married. It was okay by me. I don t know the gu> 
very^vell and what I had seen I didn’t like but if there was 
going to be any trouble for Sue 1 wanted to be around 
when she broke the news, see, though she wanted to do 
the talking herself, not have me to do it because—and it s 

the truth_she’s the only one of them that can talk back 

hatoeno'u^totnake l/m listen " Bill P-^nd *ared 

f‘ downstairs hall, 

susir Shegave me a sour look which I guess she thinks, 

mmmi 

there was a whole crox • 1 8 ^ jt a , most because ot 

for the momen’’ b everybody.' Glad you're all here to meet 

Z gTyTm marrying to-morrow.’ ” Bill grinned w.th pnde. 

“ You know how Sue talks. 

I smiled, with sympathy and all. 9 „ 

Patrick asked, “ What h a PP^ n ^ minu [ e Then the one 

“ Nothing. For some thing f played a wedding 

at the piano, his "/mottostood up and came towards us 
march, then Sue s ™ ot * ie h - d ‘ Come upstairs, both ol 

£« o^and S£iw£le Sue? father started 
screaming.” 

“Screaming? I asked. ^ 



“ Sure he screamed. No other word for it. He jumped 
up and stamped his feet and started yapping about what 
could and couldn't happen. I guess he thinks maybe I'm 
not good enough for Sue. I never said I was—who would 
be ?—but it’s not for Mr. Bland to decide, in my opinion. 
Well, he kept yapping and the one at the piano played ! 
louder and louder. Mr. Bland didn’t come near us, didn’t 
try to lay hands on Sue or anything, or I guess I would 
have forgotten myself and kicked his slats in. Listen, he 
doesn't like to touch people, Mr. Abbott.” 

“ You've noticed that ? ” Patrick asked. His eyes looked 
appreciative. 

Bill nodded. The waiter came back and brought Patrick 
Scotch and me the Dubonnet cocktail I'd asked for, having 
heard Dubonnet was now hard to get. He went away. 

“ It didn’t last long. I told him to pipe down and took 
Sue by one arm and marched her downstairs, not up— 
l forgot all about her mother just then for some reason. 
Mr. Bland followed us. That maid was in the downstairs 
hall. She buzzed along into her room, which is behind 
the dining-room on that floor, but once when I was facing 
that way 1 saw her listening at the crack. Mr. Bland told 
us in a very suddenly quiet voice that Sue couldn't marry 
because of some family disease.” 

I wondered if Dick had overheard this. Perhaps Sue 
had told him. 

” Sue laughed in his face. She said everybody knew 
he was insane, and she would do her best to live down 
the family taint of insanity, then she gave him a tongue- 
lashing till I honestly got to feeling sorry for Mr. Bland. 
Finally we walked out. But later on Sue started worry¬ 
ing. She thought maybe he had told the truth. Sue’s 
so honest. We kept going places till there wasn’t any 
place left to go and then went back to their house and 
got there after the police had just left. You remember.” 
Bill frowned hard. “ Then, some time, Sue went to see 
that Dr. Seward. He must be a crook. He wouldn’t say 
one thing or another.” Bill heaved his big shoulders. 

“ So Sue gave me the air.” / 

“ Is there any special hurry about getting married, 1 
Bill ? ” 

“There's . war on ! ” Bill snorted. “And I'm in the* 

Merchant Marine ! On the Russian-” He broke off. 

You didn't talk, in the Merchant Marine. 

Patrick patted Bill's shoulder. “ Of course. Just keep 
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the chin up, kid. That family’s a little keyed up. The 
rest of us may have to help them do their thinking for a 
while. Take it easy.” 

“ Sue loves you and you love Sue, and that is really 
what will count, Bill,” I said. 

Bill looked doubtful in general. But subsided. 

“ Mr. Abbott, who do you think killed that woman ? ” 

“ Do you think she was murdered, Bill ? ” Patrick’s 
voice had a touch of Dorn’s felinity. 

“ Sue thinks she was murdered. She accused her father 
of it. Then she said it was temper, that she had no proof 
I can’t figure out just why, but I think that is one reason 
Sue is standing me up now. She knows something. Do 
you think maybe Mrs. Bland had something to do with it . 

“ Certainly not ! ” Patrick snapped. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t blame her if she had, and neither 
would anybody else who had been around there much. 
I don’t see the sense in her having had to stand lor what 
she stood from that old woman, and 1 said so to Sue, but 
they were used to it, they didn’t think about it like other 
people do, not even Sue, though she talked about it the 
most. Dick’s goofy but okay. He agreed with Sue about 
the old girl. They used to sit and talk about ways to bump 
her off—all in fun, see. My mother would have kicked 
that woman out the back door the first time she talked 
impudent like that, but Mrs. Bland—well, they re different. 
I don’t like it cither. I don’t think it s American, somehow^ 

“ The Blands lived abroad a long time. They may 
have picked up some un-American habtts—such as thinking 
they have to be waited on, and putting up with a good deal 

•was sfiaTn- .i-.-a,-»«.** ** 

idea what the so-called family taint is, Mr. Abbott . 

“ I never heard of it till to-day. Bill. f . 

You know them pretty well, don t you . 

Not that well,” Patrick said. 

Then there is something / 

After n B, ? ix’ Ld^gon^Tatrick proposed calling Ellen to 
ask if they were or weren’t coming over for a drink I 
fnsisted on going upstairs first. I wanted to get a bath. 
I had nerves but it was nothing a good bath couldn t fix 
1 tho d ug n STf S i stood under a needfet shower going fuil blast 
for about twenty minutes I might lorgei 
Bland family. 
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“ All right. I'll call Ellen from the room,” Patrick 
said. 

I sensed right then that something would interfere with 
that bath, and, sure enough, as we turned into our corridor, 
we saw Lieutenant Dorn leaning against our door and 
smoking a cigar. He smiled at us cheerfully. He was 
waiting to ask us a few questions, he said, as Patrick 
unlocked the door. “ If you will be so kind as to ask me 
in,” he said then. He was already in when he said it. 


13 

The room itself smelled of cigar smoke. Patrick opened 
a window. 1 crossed to the dressing-table and, sensing, 
that it had been disturbed, pulled open a drawer. Every¬ 
thing was stirred up. I glanced at the men, who were 
about to get settled in the bay, and said, “ I think Sergeant 
Goldberg has been here. Probably looking for our 
marriage licence, dear.” 

Lieutenant Dorn said apologetically, “ I'm afraid it 
was I, Mrs. Abbott.” ^ 

“ Why should you go through our things ? ” I asked 
indignantly. 

‘‘I’m so sorry, Mrs. Abbott. Matter of routine.” 

” No doubt you have a search warrant ? ” Patrick asked 
amiably. 

“ But, of course, Mr. Abbott." He produced it. “ Natur¬ 
ally, I intended to tell you I’d been in here before you came 
upstairs, particularly after Mr. Abbott discerned the stale 
odour of cigar smoke and opened the window.” 

Patrick said, “ My wife no doubt noticed it first. She 
has a very splendid sense of smell.” 

“ Indeed ? ” The baby-blue eyes rested on me across 
the room. “ May we sit down, Mrs. Abbott ? ” 

Of course. Though I'm rather surprised you bother 
to ask.” 

Don't be too hard on him, darling,” Patrick said. 

It's just his job. I think lie's pretty good at it myself.” 

They sat down. I picked up the evening paper which 
we had got on the way up and sat down edgewise on the If 
bed. Dorn was saying, “ Naturally, I had every intention 
of saying I had been in the room before you came upstairs. 

1 made no attempt to cover up the fact that I've gone 
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through your things, Mr. Abbott. I did think, however, 
you would give me more time. When our man downstairs 

warned me 


neu me- . 

" A mousy man in a raincoat,’ Patrick stated. ^ 

“ Right. It’s all a matter of routine, Mr. Abbott. 

“ I understand.” . „ . , , , 

Dorn had taken the blue easy-chair. Patrice sprawled 

on the sofa. , , , . . 

“ Well, as I was saying, I had made only ihe mo,t 

superficial search when he rang up saying you were on 

your way upstairs.” . . 0 »» 

“ Did you find anything incriminating. Lieutenant • 

“ I must admit, frankly, that I didn’t.” 

I sat pretending to read the paper tuntmg the pages 
now and then. I could have taken the bath. Bu IdJn t 
want to miss this, in case it turned out to be mt^estm 
Dorn talked smoothly. Lucky to have had ;i o. ne<J 
operative meaning Patrick, on this Anna 1 orby u. . 

tricks’ himself when on a case. Dorn s snooping in our 

heiongings was right up 

mean. Only i ke t0 do so . When detecting 

Abbott.” „ 

“Jf a^pSdbbout how they stand. Mrs. 
Bland” divorced from Mr. Bland, I believe ? 

“ Yes. . . maids, whom I’ve inter- 

■ Y a et ’ a r 8 a few mmutes' ago, he spends a 

loTd dea of t me J about the house and interferes con- 

fderably and constantly in every way he can. 

2oes de she permit it ? She seems like a woman 

^sthat S%». ** the chi ‘ dren ' S Sake ” 

MrAbbottf i f the e S y ervants’ stories are true, 



she has put up with a great deal more than makes sen 
Why ? ” 

“ You’ll have to ask her,” Patrick said. He lit a cigarette 
slowly, his head down a little and his eyes angling shrewdly 
at Dorn. “ I think I can explain why she put up with it 
in Paris, however. She had no money-” 

“ But she has, Mr. Abbott.” 

Patrick thought fast. “Compared with him—if you 
will permit me to finish. Lieutenant. He got the legal 
custody of the children. She’s a very conscientious mother 
and she was in a foreign country. The children lived with 
her. He permitted that. He provided for them, very well, 
though—mind you, this is hearsay, but I understand she’s 
had no personal allowance from Bland since the divorce, 
only money for the kids. In this country, I am quite sure 
she would have managed differently. In Paris, it was a 
different story. To get work and therefore independence, 
she would have had to come home, and to get custody of 
the children under a set of such complicated circumstances 
would have been wellnigh impossible. Seen Bland in action 
yet. Lieutenant ? ” 

“ He behaved most gallantly at the house this afternoon, 
Mr. Abbott.” 

“ Louis’s company manners are okay, when he keeps 
remembering to use them. And he remembers, when 
good manners are useful.” 

Dorn asked, “ How has all that affected the children ? ” 

“ I don't think it has hurt the girl too much. The boy 
was younger and more impressionable. If you want to 
get psycho, Lieutenant, you could probably deduce that 
the boy's taking to drink at sixteen is probably due to 
his being crazy about his mother, but also much affected 
by his father. He really doesn't know yet just how he feels 
about his father. He lets him bother him. Too much. 
The girl’s different. She knows what she wants to do, 
and does it. She's less complex than the boy. But why 
talk to me. Lieutenant ? Go and get acquainted with the 
Blands.” 

“* Thank you,” Dorn said. In general. 

He look something from his pocket, an envelope, and 
holding it open, allowed Patrick to peep. 

“ This was found under the edge of the rug by the 
window, where Anna Forbes fell.” 

Patrick looked owlish. “ Yeah ? ” 

“ It contains a deadly poison, Mr. Abbott.” 
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Patrick said, " You didn't mention that the autopsy 

disclosed poison in the body, Lieutenant ! 

Dorn chuckled and returned the mysterious envelope 

t0 “ No° She wasn't poisoned, Mr. Abbott She died 
from the blow on her head. A cerebral accident, just as 
Dr. Seward said. From the outside ol her head, not inside 

the brain." 

Patrick’s eyes narrowed. 

** Goldberg was pretty slick. You ought to promote 
him." 

PyouTnet before to-day that Mrs .B,and was once a 
trained nurse, didn’t you, Mr. Abbott . 

“ I seem to remember it. Vaguely. ..mnMivt 

Dorn patted his pocket. ” The average person wouldn 

know much about using one ot these things. 

Dorn looked shrewd. “ You don't ask what poison it 

is. Mr. Abbott?” , 

what difference, it it wasn l used . 
h happens to be a very interesting poison, Mr. Abbott, 
if Anna Forbes knew what it was and then had that thing 
b,««X2before her face, eh, might Wei OW the 

i" fV .e, r . JS& 

M - 1 1 , , ;t"nte k ' , He a »lle.J on. s.pet- 

-5,,«SnS ;S- 

They arrived together m a cab ou side Kawirng | ^ 
ment about one-thirty in c W hen the cab got 

and Mrs. Bland drove on uhind asked the driver to take 

near Fifth^epTr'k^h'ichhe did. dropping her later on 
her around the d Fillh u was then around 

the corner ol Fifty-sixth a 0 f this, 

two o’clock, the driver said He was la.ny ^ , u 

he said. Perhaps I d better expla.n mat m no 

Rawlings s place desu J^ ir is rathe r striking. The 

question that it was vhe. He h_ cab-driver, so her move- 

sa nag x&xssu ^ » - 



Rawlings quarrelled. I can understand her not caring 
to have Rawlings drop her at her home, considering the 
activities of the housekeeper, but why, after she was alone, 
did she get out at Fifty-sixth and Fifth Avenue ? And 
where did she go then ? She didn’t go home, or if she did, 
she didn’t remain long. She wasn’t at home between 
twentv minutes past two and twenty-five minutes of three. 
Patrick lifted his eyebrows. “ Mr. Louis Bland dropped 
in at the house at twenty after two. He was accompanied 
by a Miss Garnett and a Mrs. Mary Kent. Mr. Bland 
and Mrs. Kent came voluntarily to the police with this 
information, which is most important, because Anna 
Forbes was alive when they were at the house.” 

“ How do you know that. Lieutenant ? ” 

“ They heard her snoring from the hall as they left the 
house. Mrs. Kent made a little joke about it, and they 
laughed over it.” 

Patrick asked, “ They didn't look in, see that it was 
Anna snoring, and that it was ordinary snoring, not 
something else ? Apoplexy, perhaps ? ” 

“ We assume that it was ordinary snoring. The window 
wasn't open or the lights on when they were there. If they 
had been, they would have looked into the area and found 
the woman. No, she was in her bed. She was snoring. 
If it had been apoplexy she would not have left her bed.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ Mr. Bland left his key in the lock when he went into 
the house, forgot to take it when he left, though Mrs. 
Bland didn't mention it this afternoon when we questioned 
her.” 

“ You didn't ask her anything about a key ? ” 

“ No,” Dorn said cheerfully. “ No, I didn’t. And I 
didn't ask Mr. Bland too many questions about his having 
been in the house in the small hours of the night. I had 
my reasons. The questioning this afternoon was not 
exactly a formal inquest. No one is yet accused of murder¬ 
ing Anna Forbes.” 

Patrick smiled. “ You just wanted to get acquainted, 
didn't you ? When you really examine them, you take 
them one at a time.” 

“ Right ! ” Dorn said. 

Patrick asked, “ Well, don't you think that was a strange 
time of night for Bland and his lady-friends to be flitting 
around Mrs. Bland’s house ? ” 

“The house is Bland’s, Mr. Abbott. Besides,' they 
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keep late hours, people like that. They all went Irom 
there directly to their hotels and stayed there, were in then 
rooms, therefore, when the woman was killed by accident 

or what you will.” 

“ Can they prove it ? . . „ 

“Bland keeps a man. He says Bland came in at three 

forty-five and stayed in. Mrs. Kent and Miss Garnett 

live at the Hotel Dijon. No one saw them go out ol the 

hotel after they came in at three-forty; but three peop.e 

an elevator boy, a night-janitor and a 
—saw them come in. Both hotels are on Last n. V 
and about five or six minutes’ walk Irom the Bland house. 

TI patrick k said, “ If Bland left his key in the door, any¬ 
body could have walked into the house and hidden, in 
closet or a basement, and murdered Anna Forbes late 
when she got up and started prowling. 

“ MrS? 1 Bland wouldn’t seem to have much privacy, 

L, DorrTshrugged. “ I don’t really care about that—at 
the moment What I want to know is where Mrs. Bland 

isiSSI 

was a fairly disagreeable n ght to be ° j- ^ ^ hour 

TZr and*a"half a't'tha^hour'and in that queer light, 
but would she ? ” „ 

“ Have you asked her . .. , • Mr. Abbott. 

Dorn smiled the smile. 1 C ome to you for 

2ft ** foulld Anna 

Forbes lying dead in the area-way . 

Patrick laughed aloud- . tjia t she brandished 

mediately backed olT the balcony . 

Dorn smiled. 

PatricTsaid."" No. Lieutenant Dorn. Mrs. Bland came 
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to me because she was worried about her brats. Just as 

she said.” ., „ 

Dorn knocked off an ash. “ It was merely an idea, 

he said. 

“ Bland didn't ask you to investigate Mrs. Bland, did 

he. Lieutenant ? ” 

The blue eyes flickered. 

“ No—o. He said his wife was a wonderful woman, 
absolutely above suspicion. He said he suspected no 
one, but hoped we would do everything to apprehend 
the murderer—if there is one—in justice to the dead 
woman.” 

I see. 

Dorn considered. “ I wonder if Bland knows as much 
about his former wife as he thinks he does ? She’s rather 
a puzzle for me, Mr. Abbott. Eating her cake and having 
it, too—perhaps ? ” 

Patrick’s slow glance raked the detective. V She's had 
no cake, Lieutenant. I hope it won't hurt your feelings, 
but Louis Bland tried to hire me before he came to you. 
He wanted me to give Mrs. Bland a good scare.” 

Dorn smiled. “ He told us he came to you.” 

“ But he didn’t tell you why exactly ? ” 

“ No. We guessed it. Revenge. He’s got it in for 
her, for some reason, maybe because the kids like her 
better than him. Happens all the time. We know that. 

1 hope you don't think I'm favouring Bland personally, 
Mr. Abbott ? ” 

” Of course not, Lieutenant.” Patrick sounded like the 
smooth one now. 

“ It would look a lot better, however, if Mrs. Bland 
and the Forbes woman hadn't been on such bad terms. 
Also, Rawlings was the co-respondent in the divorce 
case. In Paris, several years ago. It all adds up to some¬ 
thing pretty queer. Another thing—why did Anna Forbes, 
or whoever did it, leave that light blazing? If she was 
eavesdropping on the balcony would that light have been 
on behind her ? Hardly. It's a funny case, Mr. Abbott.” 
Dorn ground out the cigar and carefully deposited the 
butt on the tray. “When the cool ones do go haywire 
they're the worst," he concluded. 

” Mrs. Bland didn’t kill Anna Forbes, Lieutenant.” 

” Then who did ? ” The detective's voice was icily 
precise. 

” I'd like to know that myself,” Patrick said. “ For 



Mrs. Bland’s sake, specially. If Anna was murdered. 
You have not yet convinced me that she was. 

Dorn stood up to go. 

“ There’s another thing, Mr. Abbott. It s just gossip, 
but it’s interesting. It seems that Mrs. Bland is still crazy 
about this man Rawlings, and that only last night she 
learned he was stepping out with another woman. May e 
that’s why they quarrelled.” 

“ Bland was very thorough.” 

“ We didn’t get that item from Bland. Dorn didn t 
say where he did get it. He moved towards the door. 
“Thanks for the talk, Mr. Abbott Good-bye. Mrs. 
Abbott.” I said good-bye. Patnck said good-bye. 
They shook hands cordially. Patrick let hir 

d °Patrick came over and threw himself on the bed. “ My 

God,” he groaned. 

I said, “ Ellen ought not to he. 

“ rm y afraid she "did. Pat. She wasn't entirely "uthfu 1 
with you about last night. Dorn s got somethmg there. 

“ If she lied about it, she did it because of the kids, or 

for Hank, or something. She d have a g°° , ' y 

“ Well, she should have told us the whole truth. „ . 
I mean. Just in ease. You should know the truth Pah 
“ She wouldn’t think of that She would be thinking 

of Hank, or the kids, or somebody. . , . , key 

“ Why didn’t you tell him about Ellen thinking y 

left in the door might be Dick s ? cieuthiim ! ” 

Patrick scowled. “ Let him do h . 0 j]- about 

“ Mary Kent must have Upped the police on 

Hank and the lush brunette. ^ „ 

“ Whv not Daphne ? Or Clint . „ 

to know what poison s in it. Ju. ^ 

:: aw:t::w^ rS -., y 

di 1 W ^ybW^Tip to «npty the d ash-trays k 
You know how fussy she was. Isnt t „ 

material evidence not to tell Dorn y 
“ I wouldn’t know.” 
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“ Well, anyhow, I'm going to get my bath.” I got up 
and skinned oft' my sweater. 

The telephone rang. 


I put on my sweater. t4 , 

“ Hello,” Patrick said into the phone. Oh, hello, 

Hank.” . . .. 

He sat down on the bed as it expecting a long talk. 


1 waited. 

“ You’re downstairs ? Well, come on up— On 
Sure I will— Yes, I certainly do understand her position 

— Okay, fine— So long.” 

To me. “That was Hank. He stopped in to see me 
about something and then found he hadn’t time to stay. 
Didn’t know it was so late and has to catch a six-o’clock 
train to Washington. Asked me to keep a watchful eye 
on Ellen.” 

I smiled sweetly and took my bath, making the shower 
cold and rough to eradicate general irritation aggravated 
by acute distaste for Ellen. 

We walked to the bistro. The evening was warmish. 
All the colour and gaiety of the afternoon had perished. 
The air was drowsy, murky, and made you sad. In a 
haze which seemed denser than it was, noises were 
exaggerated. Pedestrians appeared and vanished quickly 
and mysteriously. You had an odd feeling that each one 
might be somehow evil, and your back felt creepy for 
seconds after each was past. 

Smells abounded, not all of them pleasant by any means, 
especially as we got near Third Avenue. 

Our plans had been changed because Dorn had stayed 
talking so long. We were eating first now, and seeing 
the French picture afterwards. 

The bistro had gingham curtains and tablecloths, and 
charged high prices. Patrick was disgusted because there 
was a cocktail bar in the place where, in Paris, Madame 
La Patronne would be sitting in a cashier's box. Never 
having been in Paris, I thought the place was swell. The 
food was delicious. We drank Chablis, which I thought * 
was wonderful, and for dessert had strawberries and 
cream, but they were not, alas—according to Patrick— 
wild strawberries with the thick sweet-sour cream in little 



brown jars served with them m France The clientele 

seemed to be the American-F rench » . hair 

Garnett and Mary Kent There was a lot of dyed 
much lipstick, and lovely clothes The women m 
eyes at Patrick. Possibly because them own met 

inclined to present a dapper, faded < PP‘ terrific. 

The movie turned out to be a man hum, ^ 

with a sad ending, and gave me f H i bin was finally 

me utterly. I felt limp as a rag when Gal^n ^ 

slaughtered and we emerged into 1 * ^ • n t j Klt g ay 

I couldn’t imagine going ^> atr i c k We started 

beautiful pond, and neither could 1 atnek. 

walking slowly back to the hotel. Fifty-fifth 

We turned up Lexington and then west 

Street. . , 1 mnm at Ellen Bland’s. 

There were lights in the drawnv- nei f ect ly as Anna 

The curtains were drawn bu * . ou [ Another light 
had closed them, so light ^P^u^Jvom Dick’s, 
showed from Ellen s room, anc «< , along. 

We met Patrolman Goldberg a few uooi 

“ Hello, Goldberg,’’ Patrick ^ mc and sal d 

“ Evening, Mr. Abbott, 
stiffly, “ Evening.” 

“ How goes everything gloomy. “ Of course, 

. '“Okay.” The patrolman looked sj 10uld think a 

when you ask the homicid q. lt They think they 
thing over they hog it, yourself should go 

know everything. They sg ,, 

right on doing the work, thougla. it you think we 

“ Mr. Goldberg, . I ^, Kea ’ 
aren’t properly married • . 

Patrolman Goldberg b 
mumbled. 


I know you are,” lie 


jl ati -- w , 

umbled. r.nldbere ?” Patrick asked. 

“ Did you check on us, Goldberg., for the m- 

“ I took the precaution o v a very nice joke, 

formation. In my opinion it 

M “ I^pologize,” Patrick Mr . Goldberg.” 

“ Tf he didn’t. I d do it lot •. He smiled as it 

“ Aw, it’s okay,” the .patrol m ^ detail adc ied another 

he had a load olf his mm, b ^ being chec kecl on by 
item to my depression. 

the police ! . , , ind walked on, and, nc 

We told him goodnight stopped m a dr g 

corner of Madison and FiUy 



store for coffee. We had been there only a couple of 
minutes when Daphne Garnett and Clint Moran came 
in. Daphne was swaddled in minks and had another 
bouquet-style hat. Clint wore the suit he’d worn yester¬ 
day. One more day hadn’t made it any cleaner. Daphne, 
squealing hellos, hopped on to the stool next Patrick's. 
Clint acknowledged us with one glance from his opaque 
greenish eyes and sat down beside me. I said something 
about always running into people and Daphne said the 
people they knew all lived in this neighbourhood and 
had the same hang-outs. “ We practically live on the 
streets,” she said. Being hotel-dwellers, she meant. “ Pat, 
I’ve been wanting to talk to you. A man came to see me. 

A detective. C'est incrovable , man cher! He asked me 
if I knew how to use a hypodermic syringe. Imagine ! 

I said certainly not. He asked the most silly questions, 
and then he said the questions didn't amount to anything, 
that he was from the police and just checking up on some¬ 
thing. He went to Mary Kent the same way, I mean asked 
the same things. Louis carries one sometimes—I mean a 
hypodermic—but 1 didn't tell the police. Louis doesn't 
think anyone knows he does, though. I don’t think it's 
any of their business. Quel horreur —having the police 
nosing into everything ! It's this New Deal, my dear. 

It wouldn't happen in France ! ” She set the exquisite 
little box with the saccharine on the counter and took off 
an overtight glove to drop a tablet into her coffee-cup. 

” I was hoping I could talk to you this evening, Pat, drop 
in at your hotel or something, but I'm keeping my eye 
on Clint. He's got a new job and maybe it will turn out 
to be a good one. In a restaurant. He plays at the dinner- 
hour and pretty soon now he has to go back for the supper- 
club show. Isn't it dreadful about poor old Anna ? It 
might have been us walking in and finding her, like that. 
We were over there only an hour or so before.” Daphne 
sighed breezily. 

Patrick asked solemnly, “ Are you psychic, Daphne ? ” 

” Me ? ” Daphne was delighted. “ Well. Quite.” 

‘‘ Then how do you think it happened ? ” 

” You mean, to Anna? Why, she had a stroke. The 
doctor said so. She had such a temper, you know, and 
therefore she had the stroke.” Daphne remembered to be 't 
psychic. “ But—but somehow I've known that some¬ 
thing tragic would happen in that house.” 

I thmk it was a simple fall. Daphne. I am sure she 
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slipped on the rug, caught her toe on the sill, and pitched 

over the balcony railing.” „, onri „ r 

Daphne played with the pretty ename box. I wonder. 

Of course, we’ll never know. Probably she was ^pym 

Ellen was out somewhere last night. After what Maiy 

said about Hank and that woman—at tea ‘ t I ,r ^t v . r would 
was a gorgeous creature, Pat, but very sexy r , ■ Fllen's 
have mentioned seeing them to Ellen, neve . , t w j lat 
place I think I would have gone right out to» lmd out vvh^ 

Hank was up to, and maybe she did, and may them 

her back to the house and Anna happened to hear 

outside, got up, looked out, and tell over. A u, A \ 

Daphne sighed again and said that alter all old Anna had 

so little in her life. , c in sav 

“ I’m terribly fond of Ellen, Pat, and no one canity 

I'm not really her best friend, but can ■ ^ 1 ‘ , y .. S he 

stand her.” Daphne considered for Hair » *00^ ( 

was never quite one of us, rat, u -.Kvavs somc- 

She’s too serious, or something. d ‘ when Patrick 

thing odd about her, different, you • . , wouldn’t 

got Sff to himself and bo.led .. down, he ^ 

congratulate himself on the res • . .. the French, 

when Louis married her, I at, but ’ t houch she were 

I mean the exclusive French treated Eliei' a » „ 

better than the rest of us It drove Mary Kent 
1 didn’t like it myself, either. „ 

“ I can understand that, Daphne. f „ 

■ “ Oh, my dear ! You don t h t ^j^° no ' part in the talk 

Clint sat sipping his ..nvlhing or anybody, 
and seemingly no interest ill a > k Kent Daphne ? ’ 

“ How long have y 0 “£l°*" u ^ ge r than 1 am, she’s even 
“ Oh, all our lives. She s yo“ n fe w up jn the same 

younger than Ellen, a bttl ,. Wc’rc really old New 

set, went to school together and alL vv „ 

York families, you know-all but Ellen. 

“ Who was Kent ' Q il H e died five years 

“ A man with a lot of mon y^ O she a)wa y S wanted 

after they married and eft “ £* er y out . Ellen was Dr. 
Louis, you know. Elle me t0 t he Blands to nurse 

Seward’s special nurse. S :n ness G r other and Louis 
Louis’s mother through . . j ier Made everybody 

r went wild over her and married 

mad, even Dr. Seward. 9 „ 

:: S!fi,rher Pa C S heather. But whatever Louts 
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did was always all right with his people, in the end. For 
some reason they w'ere kind of glad to have him marry a 
nurse, too. I’m devoted to Louis, of course, Louis has 
been frightfully mean to Clint—not that it’s any of my 
business. Life is complex, nest-ce pas ? ” ^ 

Patrick said it was. Daphne sighed. “ Mary almost 
perished when Louis married Ellen. She took Kent on 
the rebound, he was three times her age, but she got millions 
when he died. She’s clever with money. I lost thousands 
in German munitions, and so would Louis have done if 
he could have laid hands on his capital—his father tied 
it up some way—but not Mary—no, she’s too smart.” 

“ How does she invest her money ? ” 

“My dear, you never know. She’s terribly close¬ 
mouthed.” 

“ I can see you know a lot about people, Daphne ? ” 

Daphne dimpled with pleasure. 

“ But definitely, Pat.” 

“ Do you understand Louis ? ” 

“ Louis is simple as a child. So long as he has every¬ 
thing he wants, he’s perfectly sweet.” 

“ I believe you’re right there, Daphne.” 

Daphne glowed. “ But, of course. That’s why I sym- " 
pathize with Ellen so. She isn’t really a gold-digger, 
never was. She adored Louis to start. But she couldn’t 
stand his fussing so—he does make a lot of trouble— 
strictly entre nous. Really, Mary Kent is the better woman 
for Louis because she doesn’t mind what he does. She 
likes him the way he is, and Ellen couldn’t stand him 
when she really found him out.” Maybe I had under¬ 
rated Daphne. I began to take closer notice. “ But I 
do wish lie and Mary would get married and geLaway 
from here. You said I was psychic. I am. And I know 
there is going to be terrible trouble there unless those 
people get married and get out— tout de suite. Clint, 
darling, we've got to get going. Listen, Pat, I’m going 
to tell you something. Maybe it’s nothing, but it worried 
me so. Last night when we were at the house Louis went 
upstairs. Mary and I sat in the drawing-room all the 
time we were there. When he came down he had that' 
picture, that Pink Umbrella picture that Hank Rawlings 
painted of the children, years and years ago. He said he ^ 
was going to take it away with him. Said he wanted it 
himself. Mary Kent made him leave it. Louis left it >, 
on the coffee-table near the fireplace. It’s all so sort of 
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childish. Ellen is mad about that picture, simply mad, 
and Louis resents it.” 

“ I think you’re right." ., r .. 

“ Yes,” Daphne agreed, ‘ but she ought to get rid o it. 

It makes a lot of hard feelings. And for what? Ellen 
will never marry Hank, now.” Daphne digressed and 
said “ We must be going. Poor dear Clint has to play 
for his living now, he hasn't a sou except what lie earns 
and he had every right, once, to be quite as well off as 
Louis You know all about it, of course . Patrick 
managed to look just right to keep her on the subject. 
“ Clint’s mother and Louis’s inherited alike, and they 
both let Louis’s father invest their money and everything 
went fine till Clint’s mother died and then, suddenly, for 
some reason, Clint had nothing. So the Blands looked 
out for him—and why not ? They sent him to \ ale with 
Louis and he practically lived in that house, in vacations, 
and Mr Bland arranged for him to have an allowance 
and all Louis wasn't strong, or so they thought, so Mr. 
B?and made a will letting Clint inherit, in case Louis 

sSFs arJ 

meanwhile Clint manages as best he hcr lit ,, e 
n°t a very good manager. Daptae h mg to do . 

L°a i th^’ke^&o 

seeing that he gets to his new j ,, ^ mind trans¬ 
sweet place. It’s called toFlw Verte. ™V jnk 

lated, ‘‘ The Green Flower It will make a f 
Drink can be pretty awful, Pat. It iuns in 

Poor Dick ! was so sudden that 

he^was « S? ?£ ^ore^aphne could collect her 

wits and rush after him. walked slowly back to 

We left after a few minutes and walked y 

the hotel. towards the hotel, " H 

I said, as Patnck **4*™^™$ odermic, every- 

bmfy’knowslt. Maybe S a dope fien/T 

- Maybe ^killed Anna ^mself and wantsto^n «t on 

Ellen ? And he left the hypo on purpose 

suspect her, since she s a nurse. 
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“ A little far-fetched.’' 

“ If Louis were the dead- one, we could blame Clint. 
Isn’t he something, though.” 

“ Urn—m.” 

There was only one message in our box. It said, “ Mr. 
Henry Rawlings telephoned at 12.02. Asks you call 
Murray Hill 7-9132. Urgent.” 

It was now twelve-five by the hotel clock. 

I waited near the desk while Patrick went to a booth 
and asked for the number. The mousy man was nowhere 
in sight. I forgot him for hours at a time, then he would 
materialize, suddenly. 

Patrick returned. 

“ No answer,” he said. “ How about a nightcap in 
the Grill ? ” 

We had our favourite corner table. There were a few 
people about, contented-looking people. A machine 
somewhere played the eternally sweet and fresh Show Boat 
music. Patrick ordered Scotch. I tried their Cuba Libre. 

“ This place is a dilly,” I said. 

“ Gemiitlich is the word, even though German,” Patrick 
corrected me. “ Funny about Hank. I wonder if he 
missed his train—or changed his mind. Wonder where 
he called from ? ” 

” Maybe it’s his own telephone number,” I said. 

Patrick asked for a directory and looked up the 
Rawlingses. Hank’s telephone wasn't listed. 

We had our drinks. Patrick had a telephone brought 
and tried three times again to get the number on the 
slip. He called Information and asked whose number 
it was. A macabre female voice informed him that they 
couldn’t give out that information. 


' 15 

I woke first next morning and got to the telephone and 
ordered breakfast sent up. Patrick groaned and eyed 
me balefully w'ith one eye open and one closed, then 
poked his head under his pillow. I closed the window. 
The weather had changed for the worse. Rain fell. On Y 
the side-walks far below people were peripatetic umbrellas. 

1 shivered and was glad for the warm elegance of the 
living-bedroom even though we couldn't afford it. 
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I opened the hall door, picked up the paper, threw it 
at Patrick, then kissed him, ther took a shower. Break¬ 
fast arrived. We had it in the bay. Three-quarters of 
an hour later, breakfast was finished and the things taken 
away and Patrick was sprawled in his pyjamas on the sola 
reading the newspaper while I sat in bed fixing my nai s. 

I selected a polish dark enough to not look Chnstmasy 

with my emeralds and said: , ^ v - •. 

“ Let’s do something common for a change. Visit 

Grant’s Tomb, or something.” 

“Urn—m.” . ^ 

“ Have you ever been in Grant s 1 omo . 

Nu’m.” 

Know anybody who has ? 

“ Then that isn’t common enough.” I removed the 
polish and tried another of the four shades in my kit. l 
wanted something dark, but not so dark a* the shade 
Mary Kent had been wearing yesterday. I cou dn t , 
understand that colour’s being fashionable. But on her, 

it had chic. So help me, she was smart ! 

“ It’s no day to do the Empire State, dear. Because it s 
raining. How about Chinatown— no, that would never 
do for S us San Franciscans— Are you listening, < • 

:: [?m 'iusThTvr/fun. darling. I don’t care what we 
do and I’ll do anything, only I hope it won t be anything 

French.” 

” a /t ri is k nT a t d ha?°i a, donT'like the French. Only-here 
somehow-things trying to beL p F [ e h ^ in g aSomd.e real 

Patrick” got up and stalked over and sat down beside 
™kTn d d tn k t1n a rearg a T£uW y feThis tort beating. 

S1 I W w a rig d gled a Jd Ca ’Why don’^we sTay 
only enough to talk an - ’ jo ,h e door saying 

s,ik % * 

svs t, t" r,„“ 

rain.” g9 



Patrick dropped the paper on the bed and reached for 
the phone book. 

I picked up the paper. 

It opened to page three. I saw first thing a photo of 
the girl we’d seen yesterday with Hank. I read the item: 

Rawlings Secretary Found Dead 

Mrs. Laura Gilbert, 24, private secretary of Henry 
James Rawlings, of Rawlings, Mayhart and Rawlings, 
chemical engineers, with offices in the Shandon Building, 
was found early this morning, dead, in an apartment 
which she occupied on East 40th Street. The body was 
discovered by Miss Sarah Howe, a defence worker, who 
occupies the apartment across the hall. Miss Howe, 
coming home shortly before one o’clock, noticed that the 
door of Mrs. Gilbert’s apartment stood open, rang the 
bell, got no answer, and stepped inside. She turned on 
the lights and saw the body lying on a sofa in the small 
living-room. Some money in Mrs. Gilbert’s bag and her 
rings were not disturbed. Police are investigating. 

“ I was going to show it to you,” Patrick said, from 
the directory. “ By the way, Laura Gilbert’s telephone 
number is Murray Hill 7-9132.” 

“ That's the number Hank asked you to call, Pat ? 
How odd ! So he didn't leave for Washington, after 
all ? ” 

Patrick slammed down the book. 

“ Good God ! The damn fool ! Why didn't he ? If 
Hank really wants to look after Ellen-” 

I said coldly, “ If I may say so, I have seldom seen 
anyone who really needs so little looking-after as Ellen.” 

“ You don't know a damn thing about it ! ” 

Is that so ! All right. Maybe I don’t. But I know 
a little about women, and Ellen is perfectly competent 
to look after herself if ever I saw a competent woman. 
Yet every man we meet is breaking his neck to look after 
Ellen. Dick looks alter Ellen. Louis clamours to. Hank 
asks you to, though he doesn't seem to do too good a 
job ot it himself. Patrolman Goldberg, even, wanted to 
protect and solace Ellen.” 

Patrick lit a cigarette and proposed my piping down. 

' 1 11 not pipe down. You’re the worst of the lot. 
Because you’re the most intelligent. Yet every minute 
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since we’ve run into Ellen you’ve been mentally look* 
after her. I won’t have it, hear? And 1 , 

you get mixed up in this me^s any 

His eyes were green, and very narrow. ^ 

“ I’ll get mixed up when I damn please 
Up meant it I tried reasoning. i m sorry, i at. 
t i^ve reahy been very patient about your screwy Pans- 

onty one^ ^ am S 

■£?&* ft K #Ui£ BWS5 

around like a hen, and Hank cheating— 

“ What makes you think he cheats . 

“ You saw the girl.” 

‘‘ Well 'she’^dead, dear. She’s murdered. You know 
what everyonVwill say, don’t you ? That Ellen did it. 

“ More reason for her friends to stand y. 

“ stand bv But what about our vacation ? Oh, 1 at, 

you can’t d do y anything D They’re middle-aged, and— 

“ Middle-aged ? ” Patrick snoited. 

44 ThcY^re almost forty. . u « t n r n France, 

on towards forty. New York. This 

“ France ! ” I blazed. I want to ^ ^ ^ ^ hear 

is my very “RtoNo^J® makes me very unhappy, 
is France and the French,:“ f e s all over the place 1 

An p d atdck ffly* Pfed ^^“^“ihlltonglh 

:: -«*■ 

Patrick Abbott. Patrick a 

“ mi taUp it I said, i g ave f., r .„ 

He lit a cigarette. eyes were ^^1. the voice said. 

“ Sorry. Personal call for M . (0 dress I d get 

I handed it over, got up \ a ^im know where I "-as all 
out of here quick, and n Trying about me, for a chang ■ 
day. He could do a little worry, h bra> steppe d into 

needed disciplining. I fa ^ en slip . "pd be out of this 
my step-ins, and slipped on my 

room in about three mi • 


‘ Calling Mr. 

sugary smile. 



Patrick said, “ Hank ?—well, hello— Damn glad to 
hear it— Yes, saw that in the paper— Oh— How 
about making it lunch ?— Two o’clock’s fine— Here ? 
Swell— So long." 

I sat down to put on my stockings. 

Patrick cradled the receiver, walked towards me with 
his eyes fixed on mine, laid down his cigarette, picked me 
up, sat down on the bed, and held me firmly on his knees 
and eyed me hard. 

“ I love you, darling,” he said. I fastened my sup¬ 
porters, with indifference. “ But you're an awful fool. 
I’ve got to start beating you regularly. It's the only way.” 

“ But, darling-” 

He cut in. “ What are you doing to-day, Jeanie ? ” 

I reconsidered. “ Well, that depends on you-” 

“ Oh. It docs, does it ? You aren’t a free agent ? ” 

“ I never said I was.” 

“ Then why do you expect Ellen Bland to be one ? ” 

“ But-” 

Patrick kissed me. I braced myself hard against weakening. 

“ Let me tell you what I really know about Ellen. I 
haven't before. She grew up in a poverty-stricken home. 
Her father was a lawyer, in a small town, and a good one, 
but he drank himself out of any business. Her mother 
died when Ellen was fifteen, and right away her father 
married again, so Ellen left what they called home and 
came to New York and went to a hospital, told them 
she was eighteen, and was accepted and took her nurse's 
training. When she was really eighteen she was finished 
and on her own.” She had even lied about that, I thought. 
She couldn't get away with it now. Nurses had to" be 
certified. “ She fell in love with Louis Bland. Really 
in love. She wouldn't have married him otherwise. He 
has charm. The money didn’t matter, except she had 
never had any before. She never quite believed it would 
keep on coming eff ortlessly, like that, though. The marriage 
didn't work, simply because Louis is a liar and a cheat. 
As well as being a fussbudget. He has always fooled round 
with other women, always—it flatters his vanity—but 
Ellen had notions about a home and kids. She hadn’t 
had any happy childhood herself and she meant that hers 
should have. Besides, she knew that Louis, even when 
unfaithful, loved her as much as he had ever loved anyone, 
or could ever love anyone, with his shallow vain nature! 
She would stick it out, she decided, till the children were 
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old enough for college, then she would leave him. Now, 
to go back a bit—1 asked you what you were doing to-day, 
dear. You said it depended on me. Well, Ellen asked 

herself when she finally lost hope in , Lo .^ ,s ’ 
do for the next six or seven years, decided it depended on 
her children, and settled down to put m her time interestingly 
and progressively until they were grown. She was one of 
very^ew of the Americans I knew in Paris who weren t just 
playing around. She made something of her opportunity 
Sheleamed the language, really learned it,and gotacquainted 
with the French. Then along came Hank and presently 
Ellen fell in love —you know that part They waited. 

♦* Rut darling—five years—six, maybe 
- They didn’t expect that. Ellen thought Louis would 
mnrrv ^He needs women. Men despise him, but women 
pet and mother him. Then there was Mary Kent, hanging 
round waiting to take possession oi Louis. Ellen 
Louis would marry her at once. 

“ Well, he hasn't.*' 

•* Nope. Time has gone by. 

“ What w ill happen ? ” . , „ 

:KSS!r» JMtfyiSV — 

want them dead-those two people- 

“ Ellen didn't do it, Jeame. 

'paTrick’rface'looked furrowed. Hedidn’tanswer. ^ 
“ Maybe it was Louis, 1 saia. ^ ^ 

Maybe he went .^'^^^hought that could happen 
Patrick sa ' d Vnr r ,hat reason Eve always been afraid for 
E.le L n° UI BtU d he° isnh Xid. I dare say she knows him 

better than anyone, though. . • • 

He left it in the air. 9 ,. , . s b e a 

“ Are Hank and^Ellen overs . I * „ and j don't care. 

“I don't know, Pat Y u 0U P g ht ’to know the way 1 

That’s their business. To & , ” 

inat s u c . b this time , Jean. 

think on that subject •. »» 

:: pd’ye waited te°n for the woman 1 wanted, darling. ' 

:: ^ y k L'“hough she sometimes fojm ^ 

i d get H d e re k ssed d n m d e i’ll shave in about two shakes and we 
get going. There’s things to do. 



“ Hank got his train, didn’t he, dear ? ” 

“ Fortunately.” 

“ But who called you last night ? And left Laura 
Gilbert’s number ? ” 

“ Whoever murdered her, I suspect.” 

“ Hank will have an alibi—if he was on a train ? ” 

“ That was why 1 said fortunately .” 
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The telephone rang again as we were leaving the room. 
Patrick ducked back to get it. “ That was Louis Bland,” 
he reported, as he joined me along the corridor. “ He’s 
downstairs. Again he thinks he needs the services of a 
detective, meaning me, I believe.” I dropped a glove 
accidentally, turned to pick it up, and saw a short dark 
man in a brown suit step quickly back behind the angle 
of the wall where the corridor leading to our room joined 
the one we were in. There were two such angles between 
our corner room and the elevators. 

“ We’re being shadowed again, Pat.” 

“ The man in the raincoat ? ” 

“ A different one. In a brown suit.” 

“ It must be wonderful to be married to a detective, 
darling. When he's not frisking other people’s joints other 
detectives are frisking his.” 

" I don't mind,” I said. I didn’t. Everything was fine 
now. I was glad I wasn’t having to spend the day alone, 
mad. I'd tried that a few times since we’d been married, 
and, frankly, it was dull. Also painful. And you felt 
such a fool afterwards. 

Louis Bland stood up from one of the chairs facing the 
elevators. He was dressed formally in a black overcoat 
and black Homburg, a white muffler and dark grey gloves. 

He was also pale. The darkness of his hair and 
moustache made contrast with his pallor. 

” Good morning," he said unsmilingly. We said good 
morning. There was no hand-shaking. 

" Is there some place w here we can talk ? ” 

The pseudo-alcove where I had sat w'ilh Mary Kent 
yesterday morning w'as not occupied. As we sat down 
the man in the brown suit left an elevator, and found 
himself a chair not far away. I signalled Patrick with my 
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eyes that he was the one. He looked brighter, I decided, 
than the one in the raincoat. 

“ I’ve just come from Anna's funeral,” Louis said. 
That explained his clothes. “We had it at ten o’clock, 
because Mary and I expected to gel away this afternoon. 
At this minute I am supposed to be with my lawyers, 
winding up my affairs.” Louis waved his cigarette-holder. 
“ As I was leaving my hotel, Mary called me about this 
Gilbert affair. I’m afraid that’s going to be pretty nasty 
for Ellen, Pat ? ” 

It was “ Pat ” to-day. Patrick lifted a polite eyebrow, 
more or less over things in general, and waited. 

“ You knew it, of course ? It was in the papers. The 
tabloids used a lot of pictures. The woman was virtually- 
undressed.” Louis’s expression evinced distaste. “ Most 
unpleasant, really.” 

“ What’s it got to do with you. Bland ? 

“ For God’s sake, Pat ! She was the woman we saw 
with Rawlings. I can’t have Ellen’s name hauled into 
this affair. I want you to persuade Ellen to go away, go 
out West, or to Mexico or South America, anywhere till 
this thing blows over. She’ll listen to you, Pat. We’ve 
always liked you. I can’t have Ellen and my children 
dragged into this filthy scandal.” 

“ I don’t see why they would be, Bland.” 

“You must be a fool ! ” 

“ I’ve often suspected I am.” 

Louis sunk his yellowish teeth in his underhp. 
the kind of thing that sort of newspaper plays to the 
limit, Pat. You can’t be too careful. Then, there s Uint. 

“ Clint ? ” 

“ Clint sells gossip. He doesn't talk much, but he never 

misses a thing. He hates me passionately. 
anything to harm me and at the same time get paid 

1 “ I thought it was Ellen you were worrying about? 

“ Certainly it’s Ellen. And 
understand? The woman was naked-orpw• c ■ y 
You know what they 11 make of that. f, lha \ 

nasty, to say the least. And Clint will tell tlum 

old gossip from Pans ,. 

a^-wsrsaf'-.*ss**'«*« 

it. I admit it, now.” 

“ Rather late, isn t it ! 


It’s 
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Louis frowned. “ Listen, we’re wasting time. I’m 
asking you to go to Ellen and have her go to Clint^and 
offer him anything—I’ll pay—to keep his mouth shut.” 

“ I’m under the impression that Clint is rather fond of 
Ellen, Bland. I don’t believe he’d do anything to hurt 
Ellen.” 

“ Clint will do anything to get money. 

Patrick took another tack. 

“ When was this woman killed ? ” 

Louis shuddered. “ How would I know ? ” 

“ i assumed you were informed. You see, there’s no 
reason why Rawlings should be tied up with it in any 
way whatever, aside from the fact that she’s an employee. 
Hank wasn’t in New York last night. He left about six 
o’clock for Washington, so, unless she was murdered 

before six-” 

“ Well, maybe she was ? ” 

Patrick made no reply. 

Louis began to plead. “ I didn't say he did it, Pat. 
And I'm not asking you to go and talk with Ellen because 
I think Hank killed her. But you have probably had a 
lot of experience with murder and that sort of thing. Also, 
Ellen will listen to you. She likes you. I simply want 
to get her away—for her own sake—she’s indiscreet—she 
may get herself involved.” His voice beseeched. “ I 
don't care what it costs, Pat. You must warn her. She 
must talk to Clint. We can buy Clint off ourselves. It’s 
urgent. Such papers grab at stories like this, makes 
people forget the war. You can name your own price. 

1 implore you, for Ellen's sake, Pat.” 

Patrick stood up and said, dryly, “ Ellen ought to enjoy 
your taking such pains about her reputation at this late 
date, Bland. I'll talk with Ellen. I don’t want your 
money.” 

He took my arm. We left Louis and went to the desk. 
Louis looked after us-, appeared about to consider trailing 
us, then left the hotel. 

There were ten or twelve letters, mostly business, none 
from the Marine Corps, but one from my cousin Peg, who 
lives in our home town of Elm Hill, Illinois. While I was 
reading it, Patrick picked up a couple of packets of cigar¬ 
ettes and a couple of tabloid newspapers, joined me, and 
suggested we have a drink. “ That’s what idleness will 
do to you, drinking in the morning,” I said. We sat down 
at our pet table. I ordered coffee. 
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“ Two coffees,” Patrick said. He handed me one of 
the newspapers. They both had the same picture on the 
front, a photograph of Laura Gilbert in a semi-recl.nmg 
position on a sofa. Her face was turned away half-hidden 
as it rested against the curve of one arm The other arm 
hung gracefully, the fingers curved just a little. Her white 
robe 8 had fallen open a little, disclosing the long line of a 
lovely leg from the thigh to the ankle. She might have 

been posed alive for the photograph. 

“ I’d hardly call that naked, I said. 

“ Tf r vvere allowed to mention Paris and the rrench, 
Patrick said “ I might remark that in that place those 
people would consider the photograph a thing of beauty, 
not depravity. As a detective I admire its novelty. Death 

seldom leaves the victim so graceful y posed. 

“ I feel badly that I spoke unkindly of her, Pat. 

“ You should. A girl can be made lor love just the 
same as for hammering a typewriter. According to the 
French. Besides, she may have been just a good secretary. 

The headlines in both papers said, “Beautiful Secretary 
Murdered ” The copy, though slightly aflame, told no 
more than we had read in the conservative paper upstairs 
Our coffee had just been served when Mary Kent walked 
in She came directly to our table. She wore blue, and 

th Patrick seared her and asked her to have something to 

don't hm if Ellen U is e drag a ged into this awful business it's 

her own fault. I don’t want L °™, to know 

“ But why come to me . His lawy 

you can think of something-and at leas^y You , re (hc 

to Ellen, she adores you, lawyer or doctor 

one. You could do more than any 'awy^^ (hem , 0 

»r anybody else. Talk to could go to 

get married f at once and go away. r.ivc 

Patrick just sat, as if waiting for h 


Mary Kent set her small definite chin. 

“ You don’t know Clint Moran. He hates Louis like 
poison. He thinks he should have some of Louis’s money. 
It has something to do with their parents. He thinks Louis’s 
father practically stole his mother’s money, which is 
nonsense, of course, but Clint makes his living now partly 
by selling little bits to the tabloids and he’s not going to 
pass this up. If he does, it will be because he's intending 
to blackmail Louis instead.” 

“ Maybe he’s sold his story already,” Patrick said. 

“ Maybe he doesn’t know about it yet. There’s a 
chance. Clint never gets up before two or three iA the 
afternoon. Then there’s Daphne. She’s not above picking 
up a little spare cash herself.” 

Patrick said, “ If Hank and Ellen would get married, 
Louis would marry you, wouldn't he ? ” 

Her round eyes flickered dangerously. “ One other 
thing. Louis is too frantic over this business, too un¬ 
necessarily so. He's likely to make it worse himself, 
talking. The whole thing’s too utterly mad really. If 
Ellen had married Hank years ago, everything would have 
been all right for everybody.” She bit her lips. “ If you 

want me to up Louis’s fee—whatever he offered-” 

You and Louis always think in terms of money, Mary. 
I don't want a fee and I am not going to mind Ellen’s and 
Hank’s affairs just to accommodate you and Louis.” 

“ You're being unkind, Pat.” 

“ I’m sorry, Mary,” Patrick said. “ By the way, what 
is wrong with Louis’s health ? ” 

” Wrong? ” She was about to pretend ignorance, then 
she thought better of it and said, with a deprecatory 
gesture, “ Why, it's nerves, mostly, from worry and one 
thing or another. I don’t think you realize what a trial 
this awful business has been for Louis. He always puts 
his worst foot forward, really. Louis has never been too 
well, I think—that was how Ellen got him to start with 
—by being a nurse.” 

Patrick said, “ It isn't his heart, is it, Mary ? ” 

“ 1 mustn't talk about it, Pat. There’s no reason— 
but I've promised.” 



“ That’s reason enough,” Patrick said. 

Mary Kent smiled appreciatively, and then stubbed oui^ 
her cigarette and said: 


“ Now, to get back to Ellen. If we could persuade her 
to marry Hank, it would really make everything right.” 



Patrick’s frown stopped her. 

He got up and left us. Mary Kent said, I do hope 
Pat will talk with Ellen, Jean. But I don’t want him to 

do it for nothing.” . , „ ,, n . T 

“Neither do I,” I admitted frankly. But I don t 

know anything I could do to prevent it. If he wanted 
to, I mean.” 

“ But he will try to reason with her ' 

“ Honestly, I don't know.” 

Mary Kent said, “ That’s a lovely emerald. 

“ Thank you,” 1 said. 

“ j can’t wear emeralds. They're too awful, with my 

colouring. I do adore them, too. . . 

We went on making that kind of talk till Patrick came 

ba S k X ran2 U n Ellen. We’ll go right over, Jean.” 

Marv Kent said, “ That's sweet of you, Pat. I knew 
vou’d do it. After all, it’s for her sake as well as mine. 
If you change your mind, you can name your own price, 

Pa pn’trick made no answer. He had treated her rudely 
and for thS reason I felt rather guilty, but I knew it was 

" “ ”iS i P in ff" w“. S 

ST S,Vy“,l rommLirf I wondered 

if I would get to see the sea 

Anna Forbes. ? Arc vou worried, I 

“ What about Laura Gilbert . Arc you 

mean ? ” , tr , rnn nect the two murders, 

“ There may be no Jo comnect tne ^ „ 

Jean. Provided Touis doesntg «Mh P < t0 Ilave 

at the Hotel Rexley. 

EjttfCSdid we do las, night 7 •’ 

“ why ? ” 

k ‘ Go ahead. Tell me. 
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“ We had dinner at a French restaurant, saw a French 
picture, had coffee in a drug-store, and went back to the 
hotel.” 

“ At what time ? ” 

“ Twelve-five.” 

“ Then what ? ” 

“ Well, first you had a message saying to call Hank 
Rawlings.” 

“ Just forget that part, for the moment.” 

** Don't you want the police to know' ? ” 

“ They'll know. I want to do any talking that we do, 
that’s all. Listen, Hank isn't mixed up in this . . . you 
know that, don't you ? ” 

A youngish woman in a blue uniform opened the door. 
Ellen was waiting for us in the drawing-room. 


17 

Already the old-fashioned drawing-room looked less 
drawing-roomish. There was a jolly sort of fire. A great 
jar of red tulips stood on the ebony piano. There were 
magazines on the coffee-table and the paper-knife in its ^ 
Florentine sheath was lying carelessly on the mantel. 
There were ashes in the ash-trays. A little of such amiable 
carelessness changed the whole room—for the better, I 
thought. 

Ellen was alone. She sat on the sofa with her back to 
the window knitting on a navy sweater for the Red Cross. 

She sat very straight with her elegant head bent only a 
little over a task she could look at or not, as she chose. 

We sat down on the other sofa. 

” You’ve been on my mind all morning,” Ellen said, 
in that wonderful voice. “ I’ve been dying to call you, 
Pat, but I hadn’t the nerve, after what I got you into the 
other night. But I’m terribly worried over Sue.” 

” Sue ? ” Patrick barked. 

Ellen stopped knitting. “ Didn't Dick call you, Pat ? ” 

” I did the calling. Dick answered. I asked to come, 
and Dick said to come on over.” 

Ellen resumed her knitting. She was smiling. - 

“ I thought Dick had called you and then told me that* 
you did the calling because he knew I was reluctant to 
ask you to help us again. Dick does things like that. He 
is a very sweet person.” 
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“ What about Sue ? ” . c , , r 

“ She’s gone away. She lett in the night. She lett a 

note saying we were to let her alone, and that she wasn t 

marrying Bill Reynolds or anybody else and would get 

jTtoLh with us when she was ready. Sa.d she wanted 

J to think.” ., 

Sue has a job, you said. Phoned there . 

Ellen nodded her dark head. 

“ Dick called her office. She s there. 

“ Oh 1 hope she and Bill haven t quarrelled . I said. 
Ellen’said, “I’m afraid they have, and Ini sorry. \ 
should like them to marry. I thought they would Sul 
usually does what she likes and her father eventuall\ 

gives in. This time he seems to have P^ e ,, a S a \7ick asked 
b “ She worrying about the family taint . Patrick askeu. 

EUen dropped her knitting. ‘‘Who told you about 

that Pat 9 Not that there s anything in it. It s absu . 

If she thought Louis 

was fooling, why didn’t she go to Di. Seward . 

EErtr 

saw Dr. Seward, he hemm and t0 wa j t< vvhich 

she was too young to marry anyway ^d^^ ^ ulked 

is what Louis has told him u ’ t - Ellen went on 

Lnitthtg 31 “ShtffcaUrfght. Sue gets over things quickly. 
She has such good sense. hereditary,” Patrick 

i£ l!s “*• Di,i ""“ 

is rather a dangerous drug, however. 

For emergency use? . .. , aid “That. 

Ellen’s eyelids dropped. un, 

She went on knitting .. Louis j sn ’t so ill as he 

She began talking lightly feut you can ’t argue 

imagines he is, and he goodness knows, 

him out of his obsession Pat 1 the children. 

But I hate having him impose h ph much trouble, 

Anyhow, if you see Sue, and it 


give her a good sensible talking-to. She’ll take it, from 
you.” 

“ Okay,” Patrick said. “ Tell me more about Louis, 
Ellen.” 

“ There isn't any more. It’s mostly in his mind. If £) 
Louis were really as ill as he thinks, he would have burst 
some blood vessels in his tantrums and died of it l<jng 

ago.” 

Patrick gave Ellen a thoughtful glance and was silent 
tor a moment. “ I think we can forget Sue temporarily, 
Ellen,” he said then. “ I want to talk about that murder 
last night.” Ellen looked up, but knitted. “ Hank’s 
secretary.” Ellen's hands faltered, then knitted on. “You 
knew about it, of course ? ” 

“ Yes. Hank called me, from Washington. He’s so 
disturbed.” A 

“ He shouldn’t have done that, Ellen.” 

“ You mean, because of Louis? My dear, Anna is no 
longer here to carry tales. Hank or anyone else can 
telephone me any time they like.” 

” Who’s your new maid ? ” 

“ She’s temporary. The regular housemaid couldn’t ^ 
come to-day, so-” 

” So the police provided you with one ? ” 

“ The police ? ” 

“ Your regular maid is probably under orders to stay 
at home. This one may be a detective, Ellen—but just 
forget all that for a minute, will you, and tell me what 
you did after leaving Hank at his place the other night? 
The night we found Anna Forbes dead.” 

Ellen said nothing tor a moment, then she said stub¬ 
bornly, “ I didn’t tell you I left Hank at his place, Pat ? ” 

No. You didn’t. You gave me the impression, 
perhaps unintentionally, that you came home after having 
dinner with Hank, went to bed, and got up at three-thirty 
when the kids hadn’t come in, and came over to see if we 
knew anything about them. As a matter of fact you 
dropped Hank from a taxi at his place at one-thirty, then 
you took a ride in the Park by yourself, because you were 
v> r OI I)'* n 8 about something. You got out at the corner 
ot Fifty-sixth and Fifth Avenue at about 2 a.m. Then* 
what ? ” 

Ellen had flushed an angry pink, but she knitted right 

on Why don t you tell me, Pat ? You seem very well 
mlormed. J 
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What did you 


Patrick said, “ See here, Ellen, I got that information 
from the police. They have gone to a good deal of trouble 
to find out what we’ve all been doing lately. They think 
you know more than you're telling about Anna Forbes s 

S' “She couldn’t have been murdered, Ellen said in¬ 
dignantly. “ Who would do it ? Why ? I’ll never oe.ievc 

that. Never.” 

Her knitting lay now on her lap. 

“The police believe she was murdered, Ellen, 
member that And they found a hypodermic on the mg 
which, though she wasn't poisoned, they think th e niurdejc 
dropped. You were once a trained nurse.. The pol.cc 

didn’t show you the hypo, did they, Ellen . • 

h xb e information obviously surprised her. O 

Sid itl “ They think you’d be the only one m the fam.ly 
likely to know how to use a hypodermic. 

“ That’s silly. Anyone can do it, 1 at 
“ Sure. But usually anyone doesn t. ^ „ 
do from two o'clock till three-thirty, Ellen . 

Ellen’s face was pensive. „ 

“ Do you think I killed her^ Pat . 

* “ You know I d I 9^’ t >Then she spoke resolutely and fully. 

Ellen bit at her lip. Then sne H?°* ni „ ht Hank and 1 

“ AH right. I was up*rt. Ttet rngnt^^ ^ dmner , 
quarrelled. We never ha , ,. W e went to a night- 

as I told you and Vtoge Hank was tired, 

club, a quiet little place in tl V ^ 8^ a few r wanted 

Hank said a few angry th8 ‘ bac k two years ago. 
to get married, you see, vvn *r or it—but I wanted to 
I didn’t tell you that Hank was f wou ldn’t do 

keep it secret, because wLm ng ton and when we meet- 
that, then he wentto Was the thing , but this 

when we do meet Mary Kent had got undei 

time we both got ang y. ^ s ’ aid a5out that girl. 1 <ch 

my skin with the jhn - nonsense, that she trots around 
jealous. Hank said 1 h ere , because they have to 

everywhere he does time, and t hey were working 

get so much done in such short t ^ StQrk club and when 

with somebody in an office^ a drin k, I think 

they got finished he boug t ^ whole thing. But 1 

^mild^i’t^admb 1 it m^system^^djsmissed 

Fifth s,m P ly because I hadn 


money enough in my purse to drive on to our house and 
still give the man a tip.” 

Patrick grinned and Ellen laughed and said, “ I walked 
along Fifty-sixth, saw Reuben’s, went in and telephoned 
Hank. To apologize. Clint Moran was in there, at the 
bar. He bought me a cup of coffee. He offered to take 
me home, but he couldn’t have walked half a block, in his 
condition, so I finally went on by myself. When I got to 
the house, I went directly up to my room, then looked 
in on the kids. They were both out, and I got anxious, 
and came to you.” 

“ What time was that ? ” 

“ A little after three. I came right to you. I must have 
stayed an hour at Reuben's.” • 

“ Was there a key in the door when you got to the 
house ? ” 

“ No. There wasn't. I think that key was my own 
key, Pat. I’ve thought about it a lot. I think I left it in 
the door myself.” \ 

“ Don't you know ? ” 

“ I always have several. Dick loses them places.” 

” Then what happened to Louis's key ? ” 

“ He could have been mistaken. He’s got three keys 
himself. 1 know that key business seems queer to you, 
Pat, and also the fact that I went up and fixed my bed, so 
that the police would think I had been in it, would seem 
odd, to you, but it was because I didn't want to have to 
do any talking about my having stayed out like that. 
Even Clint doesn't know I had just left Hank. How on 
earth did you know, Pat ? ” 

Patrick said, “ A doorman. A taxicab driver. A 
police detective. There is always someone. You and 
Hank had better get married immediately, if you're going 
to, and cut out this foolishness. Just at the moment, 
however, you'd better keep away from Hank. Somebody 
wants badly to get Hank accused of his secretary’s murder.” 

Ellen took the information without a ripple. 

” But Hank had nothing to do with it ? ” 

” Of course not. He was on a train when it happened.” 

Ellen sat, very still, her eyebrows in a line. 

” The lights weren't on, or the window open, when you 
got home ihat night ? ” 1 

” Oh no. I would have looked in the drawing-room, 
in that case. I would have turned them out.” 

“ Ellen, may I see The Pink Umbrella ? ” 
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Ellen’s face was a mask for a moment, then she said, 
“ Why, of course. But it's not here just now. I sent it 
out to a framer.” 

“ Wha—t ? ” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Pat ? Don’t look at me like that. 
One corner of the frame was sprung a little. It had had 
a fall, I think. I found it on the floor by the window there, 
when we came from the Rexley and—found Anna. 

“ Does it have a heavy frame ? ” 

“ Very heavy. It must have had quite a fall. It s a 
hand-made wooden frame. The corners were mortised. 
The man who made it was a fine cabinetmaker in Pans. 

“ How big is it ? ” r 

“ Oh—about eighteen inches by mayoe twenty-four— 

in all. It’s a small picture really.” 

Someone tapped. „ , , , . 

Dick came in. His skin looked fresh and his great eyes 

velvety dark. He shook hands with us, kissed his mother, 

then brought over an ottoman which he straddled, his 

long legs drawn up so that his knees were near his chin. 

“ g This dump isn’t bad now, is it, Pat . he inquired. 

“ Quite human, in fact.” 

“ Pra k new generation. Mums. We say what we think. 
She's dead and I'm glad of it. Listen, Pat, be ore you 
gS I wish you would® come up to my dtgs a minute. I 

Wa ' nt You Sh mustn 0 't 'bothe^Pat, Dick,” Ellen demurred 
auicklv But Pat wanted to go. Ellen tried again to 
prevent it, but he went along upstairs; with Dick. 

“What a darling Htai ^ ^ ^ 

SousYgain, claspmg and -'asping her^and, ^ Pat s 
CMaud those t Peo P le 

come to our house. It f th They make constant 

a lawless, shiftless crowd, a 1 Clint. What 

confusion and unhappmes . a . those others .” 

he is he can t help, but he piano-playing 

t He isn t ! l asiceu, ^ r^iint never forgets or 

“ I shou1 ^ qUal, !nd th he thinks LouPs did him wrong. As 
Sr“®’ clinUs himself much to blame for-his 



own troubles. He ran through with his money and, like 
the others, he sank a lot in German munitions—it’s 
astonishing how many silly people did that, they were so 
sure this country would never get into war, and that 
Germany would win quickly in Europe. I frankly don't * 
know what will become of poor Clint.” 

I hazarded a question on my own. “ Ellen, are you 
worried about Hank ? Because of this Gilbert murder ? ” 

“ Of course not. Why ? ” 

“ We saw them yesterday. Having coffee.” I told 
her where. She said yes, that was near the office where 
they had been having conferences with somebody. I said, 

“ 1 saw her face. I thought she looked as if she were in 
love with Hank. Patrick hooted, but—oh, I shouldn’t tell 
you this, Ellen ? ” 

“ But why not ? It's a pity, that’s all. To love some¬ 
body—and not be loved-” 

She must be awfully sure of him. I was sorry I had 
mentioned it. 

Patrick and Dick returned. 

Patrick didn't sit down, so I stood up, to go. Ellen rose. 
Patrick asked, “ Where were you last night ? Both of 
you ? All night ? Just in case it is something I should ' 
know.” 

“ I was in my room from dusk till dawn,” Dick said. 

” Hitting the pillow hard, fella.” 

Ellen said, smiling, “ I spent the evening in this room. 

1 had a fire and read till about eleven. I read in bed, 
later. I heard Susan go downstairs when she left the 
house. It was then half-past eleven. I didn’t realize 
that she left the house, however. I didn’t hear the front 
door open or close. My window was closed, because of 
the haze—it was thick last night and odorous.” 

“ It stank,” Dick put in. 

” I didn’t know that Sue had left us till the new maid 
this morning brought up the note she left on the newel- 
post, saying she had gone and not to try to find her, that 
she would come back when she was ready.” 

“ You kept the note ? ” 

“ No, I burned it. I never keep anything, Pat.” 

” Except The Pink Umbrella .” 

Ellen’s smile was wan. “ Yes. That. Now, what* 
else ? Well, Dick went to sleep with his light on. I went 
upstairs about one, or perhaps it was a little before, and 
turned it out. He was sleeping like a babv. It didn’t 
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occur to me to look in on Sue. Her door was dark. I 
supposed she was in bed, asleep, but, oi course, she was 

gone then.” 0 „ 

“ Did you see Hank at all yesterday, Ellen ' 

“ No.” 

“ Did you talk to him ? . . . 

Ellen hesitated. “ Yes, I did. I called him at his office, 

along in the afternoon, quite late—a little after five He 
said he’d been away from the office for a couple of hours 
and had stopped in to pick up a brief-case, and that he was 

ratchine a train which left about six. 

The new maid tapped and admitted Daphne Game t. 

“ Whv hello—a ! she squealed. She kissed Liien 

S ,h?“iSly. only .!» isn-l ‘ n ■!» 

a m* -g-fc-gyss “IS 

keeping her ears w* e P ^ left daphne rattling. Dick 

mnTwn to let us out the door By .hat time the new 
maid was hovering in the lower hall. 
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r.,nin(» It came down straight and 
The rain was still falling di We were lucky 

thick and grey and dre ? j saw the mousy man then, 
and picked up a crmsin* ‘ x j^ hQuse Qur man in 

standing a ht f le ‘i| ar up and his hat-brim down, and 

brown had Ins coat-col Pf ^ a littlc way west 

fst£fc i- f iEiiyf J—« p “»■ * 

“ What did Dick want, Eat . 

Patrick grinned on his mo ther. Said 

“ He wanted me‘° sh ow me-wbich was a ruse to get 
he had something to show me , 

me alone, that s all. vowed to abandon, i ou 

I said, with the old acid I had v Patnck made 

Ellen-protectors ought to form 



no reply. 1 said, “ I'm sorry. She's just as worried about 
Dick as he is about her, I guess. Maybe they’ve got one 
jf those complexes.” 

“ If Dick comes out okay she will think it’s all been 
worth it, chum.” 

“ I suppose so. She spoke about Clint. She likes Clint.” 

” Ellen is kind.” 

” Yes, I suppose she is. I think Clint's a dilly, but I 
didn't say so. I'd like to see that Pink Umbrella." 

“ And I. Dumb of me not to think of that before this.” 

The red stopped us at Madison. “ Ellen never tells 
quite all the truth, Pat.” 

“ She does when it's necessary. After all, people who 
tell every little thing are tiresome.” 

” That key business, Pat.” 

“ Dm—m.” 

” She didn't fall for your sly delving after the family 
taint ? ” 

” She's covering up for the kids. Also, in a way, for 
Louis. If she made a promise, hating him wouldn’t alter 
it—not with Ellen.” 

“ It’s all very silly, really.” 

“ Very.” Patrick gave me a look. “ I take it you refer 
to the taint ? ” ' 

I said 1 did. The taxi moved on in the rain. 

“ The ones I am really concerned about are Sue and 
Bill. I don't want them broken up. I guess I’m being 
romantic, but I hate to have kids like that all worried by 
their parents’ troubles. Why don't you go see Dr. Seward, 
Pat ? He might fix things.” 

” Maybe I will.” 

“ Won’t he have to tell the police ? ” 

Maybe. If they ask. Maybe, it isn't important, 
darling. Skip it, for the moment.” 

“ It’s the kind of thing that haunts you, but I'll try.” 

We got stopped again at Fifth Ave'nue. I put my head 
on Pat’s shoulder and said that traffic lights were wonder- 
tul since it was about the only chance you had in peace 
and quiet when abroad with your boy-friend in New York. 

He kissed me. I remembered where we were, and looked 
out. A lot of people, under umbrellas, were staring at 
us from the side-walk. I giggled and said I hoped Patrol- * 
man Goldberg wasn't in the crowd. 

There was a traffic jam somewhere and we- went on 
sitting there for five minutes, in the rain. 
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“ I was glad of a chance to see Dick s rooms, Jean. 
They are Louis's rooms really. Old Anna never changed 
a thing. Dick came back from France with nothing, so 
he hadn't any stuff of his own to put in there either. I here s 
a lot of medical books. Louis Bland is hard y the type 
who would take an interest in medicine with the idea oi 
being useful to mankind. I assume he was always agi ated 
about his health. He kept scrap-books, of any printed 
items’ about himself. Some of the clippings were starred 
with red ink. One of these was a little piece about his 
going to the hospital to have a tooth extracted. 

“ The hospital, for a tooth ? ” , r r.ned 

“He loves hospitals. He went once lor a scaped 

knee-cap, and once when he cut himself on a test tunc 

in a lab. There was a photo ot Louis havI "§ ‘ l c 
transfusion once—it bristled with nurses. The 

circles of red ink round that one. 

:: Kb";' Xtwho^oelnt 7 That's noth. Anyiaf 
his injuries may have been serious, though. You can 

f Twaf; P nelirty C when we go, to the hotel. Hank 

W “[viary^^ent**w as°waiting just inside the main lobby. 

Sh ^ X ne mlked rd wnh Ellen 7 " she asked. " What 

happened?” . .. . . M ,, rv 9” Patrick said. 

I didn't ask you to watt dtd E Mary back rve 

It made her angry. 1 ; if j should tell you. 

-Juans 

S^^gh,; bu, I must tell it to you. 

' Tafrick glanced at his •• Hanklnd 

?h"a d t Gilbert woman had dinner at Schmitts’ las. mght, Pat. 
Patrick cocked an eyebrowc rendeZ vous, Mary." 

•• Sounds like an innocent place tor a r , dldn , 

It wasn't a rendezvous. I don Know ^ ^ time 

Han '?eV h for P fshmgton 

didn’t. They were seen eat,ng dinner tog 
at a quarter-past eight. 



“ There are lots of Schraffts’, aren’t there ? ” Patrick 
said. 

“ It was the one on Forty-second, near Lexington.” 

“ Who saw them ? ” Patrick asked. 

“ I can’t tell you.” 

“ Then it’s no good. Anyway, it was probably some¬ 
body else.” 

“ It wasn't anybody else. It was Hank and that woigan.” 

Patrick took my arm. “ If that’s all, Mary-■” 

She put her hand on his sleeve. “ All right, if I must 
tell you, I will, but you must promise me never to tell. 
Daphne Garnett saw them. She knows Hank by sight 
and she remembered the girl from the Stork Club. Of 
course, Hank didn’t have anything to do with her murder, 
but why did he tell you he was on a train when he was 
here all the time ? ” 

Patrick said coldly, “ Just why are you telling me this, 
Mary ? ” 

“ You know why. Put yourself in Ellen’s place, if you 
can. At least your wife can, and she will know how Ellen 
must have felt if Hank had told her he was leaving town 
on a six-o'clock train and then was with this woman 
instead. 1 would certainly ask for some kind of show¬ 
down myself. Any woman would. I would go to the 
woman. Any woman would.” 

Patrick appeared to think about it. 

“If it were a tetc-a-tete why would they go to 
Schraffts’ ? ” 

“ Why not ? Nobody they’d know goes to that one 
at night. It’s a busy place at noon and anybody is likely 
to be there, but at night, no one—no one Hank is likely 
to know—would likely be there. It’s a good place at 
night for people who don't want to be seen.” 

“ Yet Daphne was there ? ” 

“ She was trying to find Clint Moran. She went to 
his rooming-house, which is just off Forty-second on 
Third Avenue, and she walked back towards Lexington 
trying to get a cab—you know how scarce they are— 
and she got hungry and went into Schraffts’. It was too 
unbelievably lucky that she saw them. It always seems 
to happen when people arc trying not to be seen.” 

Patrick said, “ We saw Daphne last night. She didn’t 
mention seeing Hank.” 

“ I know about that. She was taken up just then getting 
Clint to a new job. She didn't succeed, either. He stepped 
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out of the taxi when they stopped lor a red light somew heie 
and vanished. Daphne was frantic. She went to the 
restaurant and talked them into giving him another chance 
—to-night—but I must say I don't know why she bothers 
I’ll run along. I thought, after what we had said, I ought 

to tell you, Pat.” 

“Thank you,” Patrick said. . irm 

We went into the Grill. It seemed cozy and warn 
after the rain. We had barely got seated when the man 
in the brown suit came in and sal down at a table ) 

the other side of the bar. . . 

Patrick had Scotch. I tried their daiquiri. 

“ So now Hank's lying, ’ I said. 

“ What makes you think that ? 

“ Didn’t he tell you he was on a tram . 

“ He said he was catching one. He didn't say on the 
phone this morning that he didn't catch the six-o clock. 
Maybe he didn’t. We’ll soon know. 

“ He’d be here. I’ll ask. Mary Kent might be lying, 
instead. Or Daphne might have been wrong, it may ha\e 

be “ n N°o h o e ne P else l looks like Hank. And any woman would 

"" Ma^ cenaSly foes n o S «t of her way to make .rouble 

for Ellen,” PWick *?£■• jn ways , specially 

I said, a 1 i''l ou -,e made up your mind 

in your way ot tmnKing. cou id commit a 

in advance that ^‘ther A d detective should 

murder and you can t bu g • , d fl ow hither and 

have a fluid sort o - ; “i until everything 

thither and not settle on a"*™ 1 "! S P<investigated. Dor'. 

i a a n u d gh Ve Yo 0 uh y e prejudged for your friends,' though, and 

y °Hank > came in from the lobby, saw us, waved, and hurried 

over, walking too fast, as; usua . signa uj n g with his 

I Slid a look at our sleuth. ™ f pil | a ? ( around 

eyes at someoneoutofs'gl b » bac P k in my cha.r 
Jhieh shelves he d ** g0( a partia , glimpse 

to see if I could see i t j e (y re y Dorn. 

“ m do .“ 



for Scotch and then got right into his story, except that 
it began with his having a wire at his Washington Hotel 
when he’d got there this morning telling him of the murder 
of his secretary. “ I blame myself,” he declared. “ I 
think I know why she was murdered.” 

Patrick made him order lunch before he would let him 
talk. A good many of the luncheon patrons had left the 
room, but Dorn remained, more or less invisible in his 
corner beyond the beer-steins, and the one in brown was 
taking his time over his meal. 

“ That’s why I wanted to see you, Pat. I was afraid 
Louis’s diseased brain would try to make something out 
of Mrs. Gilbert’s murder. I’ll tell you why in a minute. 
But I must tell you first what I think really happened. 

1 think somebody went to Mrs. Gilbert’s apartment to 
bully her into telling what she knew about that job we 
were on last night and it ended in her death.” 

Patrick interrupted him. 

“ Wait a minute, Hank. Why didn’t you take the six- 
o'clock train ? ” 

“ Because of what I’ve just been telling you. A job.” - 

Patrick frowned. “ You’d better begin—begin where 
we left off last night. You called our room. You said 
you were catching a train.” 

“ And so I was. I was on my way then, had only to 
pick up my bag at my apartment.” The waiter brought 
the food, steaks from the grill, French-fried potatoes, 
new peas, and hot rolls. He served, and went away. 
“ I’ll tell you why I came here last night, which is why 
I got the idea that Louis might also start meddling. The 
police were nosing around my place yesterday asking 
questions of the doorman, and he got scared that he had 
said too much, and he told me he had told them about Ellen’s 
being at my place in the cab when we came up from the 
Village night before last. It seemed funny that they were 
asking questions about Ellen. I thought that it had to do 
with that Anna Forbes affair and thought maybe Louis 
had started it. You know Louis. I thought it wouldn’t 
go any further, but Louis Bland is likely to do anything, 
so that's why I asked you to look after Ellen. So much 
for that.” 

Hank was warming up, his eyes intense. “ I did intend 
to take that train. I was using the B. & O., they’ve got 
bus stations all over town, as you may know, which carry 
passengers to the railroad terminal in Jersey City. I 
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usually take the bus from the Rockefeller Centre station. 
I took a cab from here, picked up my bag at my place, 
and w-ent on to the station. There was a message for me 
there, saying to call the office. I just had time to ring up. 
Mrs Gilbert was still at the office. She said some materia 
we had been waiting for had just come in by special 
messenger and wanted to know if she should sen 1 on o 
Washington. There are several trains to 
during the evening, so I said I d come back to the office, 
see what had to be done, and take tne eight-o clock train. 

There’s another bus station, the main one, 011 1 ? V 
second near Lexington. I took my bag there left it in 
the check-room, and went to my office, in the Shando 
Building on Pershing Square. Mrs. Gilbert was s 
there ? was glad I had come back The ®tcnaU £ 
immediate action, so we got right at >t- Mrs e Gdbert s 
a pood eg" will do anything, doesn t mind overtime, u 
anything 6 efse— I should say »» and didn't, I guess-so. 

r je; as ss: o^.k« 

,h ' 

office Took down a couple of letters ett route. 

“ Did you take her into her a P“ r ‘"? en ‘ ab .. 

“ Nnnp I didn’t even get out of the cab. 

“ Did you see anybody suspicious, or any n g • jnt0 
“Nothing. It didn’t occur to me to seeu^ 

^eSpomeifipth^ofit.” 

and fork. We 

I was *e re . and Picked “P jn the room , and so was 
the Either one/ same cab to the 

st^Tffien?’” Hank nodded. “ How much time d,d 

| y °“ I ha had b e f xa r ctl^ U ten mimrt* a 5f n V t o [Kabom 

twelve when I paid off the taw a d bag the 

The bus leaves at out to the bus. Do you know 

check-room and went directly^ 


the arrangements there ? The buses come in at the back 
of the station which is on Forty-first Street. But the 
waiting-room is on Forty-second Street.” 

“ Then you had nine or ten minutes to wait before your 
bus went out. Sit in the bus all the time ? ” 

“No, I didn’t. After I. got settled, I decided to ring 
up my brother and tell him about the job we’d just got 
done. I came back to the waiting-room and dialled his 
apartment, but got no answer. So T went back acain to 
the bus.” 

“ What time did you call your brother ? ” 

- “ I don’t know exactly. About midnight, I should 

guess.” 

“ You didn't phone me here, did you, Hank ? ” 

“You? Of course not. Why?” 

Patrick let it go. “ See anybody you knew around the 
station or anywhere last night ? ” 

“ Not a soul. Oh, I know some of the railroad people 
to say hello to. Why ? ” 

“ Did you register your letters at the post-office ? ” 

“ Yes. Why all the questions ? ” 

“ 1 want to have it all straight, just in case. Mrs. Gilbert 
go into the post-office with you ? ” 

“ No. She waited in the cab.” 

“ Where is her apartment ? ” 

“ 1 don't know the number. It’s on Fortieth Street, 
just east of Park.” 

“ Listen, Hank, what’s Mrs. Gilbert’s phone number ? ” 

“ God, how should I know ? Why ? ” 

“ Let him alone till he finishes eating, Pat,” I said. 

“ He looks half-starved.” 

“ Go ahead and eat, Hank,” Patrick said. He took 
out an envelope and wrote something down. When 
Hank had stowed away his lunch to my satisfaction and 
we hid ordered our dessert and coffee, Patrick showed 
Hank what he had written. I could see it, too. It was, 

“ Mr- Henry Rawlings called and wants you to call him 
at Murray Hill 7-9132. Urgent.” 

Hank looked entirely blank. 

Patrick said, “ That’s her number. That call came in 
here last night at two minutes past twelve, while you were . 
stUl m the bus station, Hank. I think Mrs. Gilbert was*' 
dead then. Hank turned pale. “ She was wearing a 
robe of some kind when she was murdered. There were 
pictures—you may have seen them ?—taken after she was 
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dead. Say you dropped her at ten minutes to twelve— 
is that about right?” Hank nodded. ‘ She went to her 
apartment, got into the robe, and then admi e 
murderer—unless he was there when she got there, which 
she didn’t know, or unless he or she was a friend an 

intimate friend, so that she would go right at J ea ^ ; n . d ^ 
out of her clothes and into that robe. What do you know 

about her, Hank ? " , cu . lI/rtr i, Ar i r nr 

“Nothing. And that’s the truth. She s worked lor 

us about a year. I understand she was,divorced. 

“ Was she in love with you. Hank ' _„ 

“ Good God, no ! She was just a sweet, motherly 

“ Motherly ?” I exclaimed. . „ f/%P 

“ Sure she was. She was always r d '? ln |."' < f., th 'H 8 an k°s 

Bsaeswv'BSfeflK 

this ? I told you what I thought happened, and il >ou 

th ‘"int S is a they’l°know^t^hy Uiis~time, Hank.” 

‘‘What dm/did that woman find her-the one across 
the hall ? I saw that in the P a P ers .- ,, ■ to learn 

“ I don,t / n0 ^ r eX w^are poetically surrounded with 

very soon, however. \ The P ’^, kn0 ^ about the phone 
policemen at this minute. y ,,j „ | lerc this morning, 

call last night, and about your call g Hank's 

and about your calLngEta from Wushu ^ ^ ^ 

take the six-o’clock train. _„ 

“Scare? You don t tlm k l >? 

“ No, but other people "light. m 
“ I’m going straight to the police. 

“ You haven't far to go, Patrick said later. 

“ Clint ! ’’ I exclaimed suddenly, a ivW m 

Hank had left us. _ ,, r>^, * rick asked. 

What about Clint . Pa ‘ n , . d thc Love-Death 

„,{ j s„ r 'r“»: e »«“ -“*-**•; 

=«;£, "<3 r**t 

jxasperated. 
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“What would it mean?" Patrick asked presently. I 
said maybe it portended something, the way the motif 
did in the opera, weaving in and creepily foreshadowing 
tragedy and death for the lovers. Patrick said I was 
romantic. Of course, he said, teasingly however, if it 
were Louis or Mary Kent who was dead, instead of Anna 
Forbes and Laura Gilbert, there might be something in 
it. I said anyhow Clint was a dilly and would bear watching. 
Patrick flinched. He asked what dilly meant and I said 
I hoped it didn’t mean anything because in that case you 
could use it to mean anything, and he said he thought I 
had something there only maybe a lot of people wouldn’t 
appreciate it. Thus our talk was light, but covering up 
anything but lightness, because Patrick was deeply alarmed 
for Hank and Ellen. 

” Neither of them knows how to look out for them¬ 
selves,” he said. 

The man in the brown suit still sat in the Grill when 
we left, but Lieutenant Dorn had vanished, having gone 
out, I supposed, by the exit from the restaurant directly 
into the street. 

In the elevator, on our way up to our room, I was still 
thinking about Clint Moran. ” I feel sorry for him, Pat. 
You know who. He's a queer guy, but having no money, 
and running around with that crowd with all their money 
and idleness—well, that's sad.” Patrick said that what 
I was saying didn't mean I knew' who was guilty of what, 
and I said, of course not, but it did make me sorry for 
him. I asked how old he was and Patrick said he guessed 
around forty, and since that seems a very sad age to me, 

I got consequently sadder. In the corridor leading away 
from the elevators, I said, ” Anyhow, Clint might” know- 
something. He must hear a lot more than most people,* 
with such sensitive ears. Why don’t we talk to him ? ” 

” We could try,” Patrick said. I could see he wasn't 
taking it very seriously, though. “ If you can dig anything 
out of Clint, Jeanie, you're the first, and if you do get 
something and can figure out what you've got, it could 
be, quite possibly, a clue.” 

He was poking fun at me. I let it ride, but said, ” Any¬ 
how, I do feel sorry for him.” I was certain of that at least. 
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The corridor branched and we turned right and saw, 
standing near our door, Lieutenant Jeffrey Dorn. The 
police-detective wore another grey suit, a blue shirt, and 
another necktie with plenty ol blue tn >t. His b ond ha,r 
looked crisply wavy as he took oil his grey ielt ha . 

His smile was plump and venomous T , llph , 

" Good afternoon,” he said. We said hello. Thought 
you would come up.” Dorn said. ' Saw you in he Grt . 
Bad place to talk—too many people May I come in . 
He was already in. Patrick had unlocked the door anu 
Dorn had entered on my heels talking. He went throufch 
the motions, however, asked tf he might s,t down mean 
while sitting, and if he might smoke hav mg a ready bitte^ 
off the tip of his cigar and accepted I at.ick s 1 gli • . 

chose the dark-blue chair he had sat m yesterday. ^ ^ 

ES£Sa*Ss:£ 

“Only what I saw in the papers, Ll ^jenant. 

” Rawlings wouldn’t have mentioned it, «[«>“«? • c 
••Naturally he mentioned it Thais wny 
He plans to go straight to the P ol "- e ^ .. 

::r s ,” e pa"ick°S ’ But you could have stopped 

hi Dorn waited a moment, then said. - 1 suppose he told 

y °Pa^ck U? adgareue 8 his long, narrow eyes lifted slant- 
" i ” C You^don t have'to^elj us> Mr. Abbott. We know.” 

connect'^him* with "he’ first murder-,he Anna Forbes 

murder.” 9 „ p.. lr ; c r asked casually. 

“ Why should you • . And we didn t 

** *“ 

Ker p y atricksmoked^lence Rawli s has been seeing 
qu °° r a n .oTof his^secretary. ^Perhaps that could account 


for Mrs. Bland’s being so worried, when she took that 
ride by herself in the Park the other night ? ” 

Patrick merely listened. 

Dorn said, “ Perhaps Rawlings promised her he wouldn’t 
see the woman, then slipped up. Or maybe he told Mrs. ^ 
Bland he was leaving town on the six-o’clock train and 
then she found out he didn’t go, and that he got a message 
from some woman when he got to the bus station which 
made him change his mind, go back to his office, where 
his secretary—she must have loved her work—was waiting 
for him. He left New York at live minutes past midnight, 
not at six o’clock. Maybe Mrs. Bland couldn’t take it. 

So—exit one beautiful secretary.” 

Patrick lifted an eyebrow. 

Dorn paused, and, getting no answer, went on. 

“ Rawlings is well known by the employees at both 
bus stations. One station is near where he lives. The 
other is near his office. He uses both, in going and coming 
from Washington. The night men on the elevators at the 
Shandon Building know him. They saw him arrive and 
leave. We talked with the cleaning woman who did his 

office.” i 

“ Did they do any work ? ” Patrick inquired very 
politely. 

Dorn’s sky-blue eyes glinted. “ The cleaning woman 
thinks they worked, so do the elevator men, and the 
cab-driver who drove them to the post-office says that 
Rawlings carried a large manilla envelope which he must 
have posted because he took it in but didn’t come back 
with it. The girl took shorthand notes during the ride. 
The driver watched her in his mirror. The waitress who 
served them at Schraffts’ says they talked business. I 
think we can say that they worked. But a jealous woman 
w ould not appreciate that so much as we do, Mr. Abbott.” 

“ Whom do you refer to, Lieutenant ? ” 

“ Mrs. Bland.” 

Patrick thought that over, and said, “ I don’t believe 
she’s the jealous type.” 

I brushed hard. I was the type. Patrick had made 
it sound like a lower order. 

“ Rawlings could have murdered the woman himself,”^ 
Dorn said then. I stopped brushing. 

” In the cab ? ” Patrick asked. Again super-polite. 

“ Oh no. Nothing happened in the cab. She took 
notes in a notebook. Rawlings dropped her at her apart- 
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ment house on the way back from the post-office to the 
Forty-second Street station. He didn't even get out ot 
the cab, so we can assume that he wasn’t too anxious 
to please the lady—though, from other sources we know 
she was very anxious to please him. Vt e be.ieve t u. 
he let her out of the taxi at approximately ten minutes 
to twelve. Maybe a minute earlier. 1 he driver went on 
to Lexington, turned left, then left again and let Rawlings 
out on the opposite side of Forty-second Street irom ti 
station. It was then exactly seven minutes beiore midnigh . 
The driver looked, because he stops work at niid'iijit, 
and he wondered if he had time to pick up another fare. 
Rawlings crossed in front of his cab directly to the station. 
He went in, picked up his bag at the check-room a d went 
directly to the bus. We checked all this. It was then fi 
or six minutes till midmght-at the tunc he got into the 
bus. He had ten or eleven minutes to spare, ^fore tli 
bus left the station. Everything being just right; Rawlings 
could have left the bus, used the back exit ot tne station, 
walked the short block to Mrs. Gilbert's5 place, 8°" e 11 ; 
killed her, got back to tne station, and departed on the 

“pa^kk listened intently. Dorn laid an ash on the tray, 
took a couple of puffs on the cigar, and continued. 

1 “The situation was ideal for Rawlings to do exact) 
thxt The back of the station wouldn t have many people 

by pedestrians. It is dar cure g There wa s a thick 

out makes it, indeed, rath deep m 

haze, almost a fog "V^nuse he moke from the great 
that part of the city, because There j, 

buildings gathers m the d P Mrs . Gi | bert lived. 

no doorman init he bui ^ ossibly no one saw Rawlings 

K-S,A; - ;? 

DornpLuTed a hule'dramatically before saying, " He made 

a telephone call.’’ forgetting to brush. 

I was frightened I sat very si i asked . 

“ You checked that, of co • „ in being able to 

“We were fortunate, Dom sai , ^ Mf A5bott . 

do so, indirectly, crtled y exactly twelvc- 

The clerk made a note of it. He cai 


two, which had given him five or six minutes, enough if 
he worked fast, to commit the crime. You were out. He 
left a message, told you to call Murray Hill 7-8132, Mrs. 
Gilbert’s telephone number.” 

Patrick laughed. 

“ That’s a wonderful yarn, Lieutenant. Too bad it 
doesn’t make sense.” 

“ Why doesn’t it ? ” 

44 Well, to begin at your ending, why should he call 
my hotel and leave her phone number ? ” 

“ Conscience, perhaps ? ” 

Patrick squared his chin. “ You’re barking up the 
wrong tree, Dorn. Rawlings didn’t do it.” 

Dorn puffed a puff. Then he laughed. 

44 No. We don't think he did,” he admitted. 

I relaxed. Then stiffened. Now what ? 

44 You wasted a lot of breath, Lieutenant,” Patrick 
said. 

44 Yes. Just wanted to see if you would swallow it, 
Mr. Abbott. Mind you, he could have done it. The 
possibilities are fascinating, for that reason. But he 
didn't. He did make a telephone call, but he didn't make 
that one. The operator who took down the message that 
was left here thinks the speaker was a woman, says it was one 
of those low voices you can't be sure if it’s a man or woman 
on the phone. Rawlings, however, has a very deep voice. 
He could probably disguise it, but we are not inclined to 
suspect, not as yet, anyway, that he killed Mrs. Gilbert. 
Who did phone you, Mr. Abbott ? ” 

44 I wish I knew.” 

44 And why did the person phone you ? Why not the 
police ? ” 

44 I'm sure I don't know. Why call anybody ? ” 

44 Because the murderer wanted the body found and 
Rawlings suspected,” Dorn said. 

44 I suppose you think you know who it was 4 ? ” 

1 he detective’s smile was slow and very sure. 

44 It could be only one person. Mrs. Ellen Bland.” 

Patrick kept quiet, getting himself another cigarette, 
taking his time lighting it. I had stopped brushing my 
hair. I just listened, sitting at the dressing-table. 

Patrick asked, 44 How was it done, Lieutenant Dorn ? ” 

44 Don't you know ? ” 

44 Only what I read in the papers. They didn’t tell.” 

“ ° h - She was killed by a hard blow on the back of • 
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the head, in the medulla oblongata region. Saw a lot of 
that kind of thing in the last war.” That made him older 
than he looked. “ Paralyses the entire body. If the blow 
is hard enough, it usually means instant death. We believe 
the victim entered the apartment, took oft her street 
clothes at once—stepped out of them, it happens, tor they 
were lying on the floor of her bedroom—put on a dressing- 
gown and then came back into the living-room to answei 
the door. We believe the murderer was in the house when 
Mrs Gilbert °ot there, Abbott. Waiting for her. Hut 
n M ot S in G the Lp^mcnt.; Mrs Gilbert wasn't■ fnghtene£ 

I should say she was not much surpnsed. She sat d 
to talk to the visitor, on the sofa. The visitor made some 
excuse, perhaps to get a match or an ash-tray from ^he 
table behind Mrs. Gilbert got up and bashed m the back 
n f her head when she wasn t looking. She ncvei sen 

table. There would then have been a struggle. There was 

none.” , , ,, 

“ Mrs Bland doesn t smoke. rir 

Another excuse would do as well. It makes no differ¬ 
ence Whatever it was, Mrs. Gilbert did not turn her head. 

There was no struggle.” „ 

I: r^tvTbronze'^okS; which had a flat thick 

base supporting a solid The hall 

for the purpose The ™™ e . re 0 r u Thich was why Miss 
door didn t ca . tc ^ as sh , kcd in ’ Miss Howe saw the 

S 8 S“« ut "ind-c.lM ,0 Mi., om,, 

then entered and found the „ 

“ What sort of woman is th^M> s s Hovvc ^ 

“ Her looks would stop a c £ ^ .. What do you 

“ Maybe she did it \ . tr ]jf ? she W as divorced. 

srtfsarvttSWj- 1 ** you 

and removed it with a fat envelop, ^ th ; s ;- h e said, 
that Patrick could peep. ^ samc kjnd anc i size. 

Patrick looked impressed. „ He wa u e d. He said 

It is filled with the same n P °u to p S y discovered no poison 

Mj. rtr t,“i ■ »“ d N ° —• 


woman—if a woman who does murder can be called 
normal-” 

Patrick spoke out, with a sudden hard twist of jaw. 
“ See here, Dorn ! This has gone on long enough. Mrs. 
Bland didn’t do it. See ? ” 1 ■ 

Dorn smiled superciliously as he dropped the envelope 
in a pocket. 

“ No kidding ! ” Patrick warned. 

Dorn rubbed out his cigar. The odour filled the room. 
After a couple of minutes he went away. The murders 
were not again mentioned. 


20 

I said i hen, “ It was another hypo, wasn't it? What's 
in them, dear ? ” 

Patrick groaned. “Damned if I know.” He threw 
himself on the bed and rested his feet on the headboard. 
He smoked gloomily. 

“ Why didn’t you ask him ? ” 

“ That’s what he wanted.” 

“ Well—why not ? ” 

I felt impatient. 

“ I don't suppose that poison is important, but-” 

“ Sure it's important ! ” 

I didn’t like the way he said it. I felt irked. So I offered 
another opinion. “ Louis Bland dropped those hypos, 
of course. He carried them, it would seem. He did both 
murders—very likely.” 

Patrick scowled. ' “ And left a trail of hypos ? Why ? ” 

I knew why Patrick was touchy. Dorn had got under 
his skin. That long yarn about Hank had been a strain 
for Patrick. I knew that. But I was tired of the whole 
business, so I said, knowing perfectly well it would get a 
rise, “ I wish you'd drop it, Pat. All of it. Let's leave 
town. That dilly of a Dorn-” 

Patrick said touchily, “ Lay off that word ! ”* 

“ Oh,” I said. “ Censoring my words now, are you ? ” 

“There are plenty of w'ords that mean something, 
dear.” 

I was angry. I said, “ I’m just as tired of the word 
Ellen.’ ” 

Patrick just looked at the ceiling. The silence then 
was too brittle to fool w-ith, so I went into the bath and 
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scrubbed mv teeth and did a lot of bitter thinking, but I 
hadn’t qu^decided how to put these thoughts into swif 

telling talk when the telephone rang. almost 

Patrick sat up and took the call. . ** j hat 

instantly, then he got up and reached for his lut 
was Dorn. He wants to see me downstairs. You 0 

plenty of money, dear ? ” 

Patrick took om P forty dollars and laid it on the bed. 
“ T flew ^t*the'mtjney, TtutTed* ft Tnt^my'bag, grabbed my 

W Tlo t o t k h ed e all around. I hurried into the street. He was 

sisSEsasJEaS's 

D i rn eased over, said hello, and sat down. Patrick was 

—* * 

W?® Stale‘S' what 

loathed having me h d _ Mrs . Abbott, that 

to do about it. ''lease H, thls time was 

anything I W is c0 "“" re found under the micro- 

a-knife. P “ n £i nn the temple. Our expert on 

scope around the bruis - t grow in this country, 

wood says it’s a k.nd hat doesn t ^ ^ source f the 

and I doubt if we would ™ d P hadn - t sent the picture 
particles so soon if Mrs Ba a Umbrella. 

to a framer." He ,7“ "Inna Forbes wasn’t killed by 
“ We’ve known all a .'° n S 0 f those knobs on the 
hitting her head accidentahy since wg hc]d the autopsy 
railing-that is, we ve kno^^ ^ Qur was 

—but we went easy suspicions to Dr. Seward, 

careful not to confide hi. B i an d did not suspect that 
even. Consequently, Mrs. t jj e picture to be 

we would be watching, and sei t t P Tha( , s . hal 

repaired. WeNe approbated £ « blow must have 

killed Anna Forbes. AP' tu[ ’ force Goldberg said 
been struck with ^f« b r ' 0O m when lie went upstairs 
the picture wasn t in the livi s 


after the body was taken away. Trill didn’t remember 
seeing it anywhere, and he searched the bedrooms, and 
Trill’s quite an observant man. What became^ of the 
picture after it was used to murder Anna Forbes ? ” 

Patrick’s reply was a question. “ Isn’t that new house¬ 
maid on the Force, Lieutenant ? ” ... 

Dorn smiled. “ You are very quick to notice things 
yourself, Mr. Abbott. Perhaps you can tell me about 
the picture ? ” 

“ I’ve never seen the picture, Lieutenant. And, in¬ 
cidentally, Mrs. Bland knows she’s being watched. If she 
knew the picture was the murder weapon, she is certainly 
too intelligent to risk attracting your notice by sending it 
to be mended now.” 

Dorn let that go by. 

“ I suppose you know nothing about the picture, 
Abbott?” 

” A little.” 

” You know that Rawlings painted it ? ” 

“ Yes. Mrs. Bland would have cherished it no matter 
who painted it. It's a picture of her kids.” 

See here —what is she to him ? ” 

1 waited for Patrick to explode. 

He didn't explode. 

“ I’m afraid 1 can't answer that. Lieutenant.” He was 
being very careful. “ See here, you’ve probably got 
plenty of help on this job, Dorn. Didn't anybody see Mrs. 
Bland leave the house last night ? And follow' ? She 
could hardly do murder fifteen or sixteen blocks from her 
home without getting there somehow.” 

Dorn groaned. “ She w ; as seen coming back. No one 
saw her go out, unfortunately.” 

Ellen had told us she didn’t leave the house last night. 
No, she’d said she stayed in all evening. 

Dorn said, ” The traffic out of that house along about 
half-past eleven last night got to be a little too fast for my 
men. We had two watching the place. Along about half¬ 
past eleven the daughter came out carrying a small suit¬ 
case. She walked over to Park Avenue to get a cab. She 
couldn't get one at once, so she walked north a couple of 
blocks and finally picked one up near Fifty-seventh. Our 
man tailed her to a women's hotel on West Fifty-seventh 
Street. She w r ent in and registered—she’s staying there 
now. Meanwhile the boy left the house. He must have 
guessed he was being followed, because he ducked around 
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corners too fast for our man. 1 here was a sort ot fog, 
and the cab-shortage. Our man went back to the house, 
and about ten minutes after he got back there he saw Mrs. 
Bland go into the house." Dorn s blue eyes assumed a 
gimlet quality. “ She tell you about that, Mr. Abbott . 

“ Nope.” 

** You saw Mrs. Bland this morning ? ’ 

*• Yes. She mentioned sending out the picture. I don t 
think she would have mentioned it had she thought the 

picture was under suspicion.” 

I looked into my martini. It tasted cool and clean. 

going down. t , , 

How they all lied ! All the Blands lied. 

Dorn noted the time. “ I’m going to push along and 
have a little talk with that Miss Sarah Howe the woman 
who found the body. Want to come with me, Mr. 

Abbott ? ” 


He pointedly left me out. 

Patrick's acceptance did the same. Than ^‘ , 
like to. I've got nothing to do at the moment. My wife 

is on her way to buy a hat.” 

I let them no with only a very small smile. There wasn 

much else I could do. 1 finished my drink quickly and 

left the Grill by the street door. A taxi came by. 1 ^ cc ^^' d 

it and asked the man to drive west on H jft Y- s 9V e t h hodV 
The rain had turned into a Scotch mist ^h ,1,e <Hhe body 

a long row of busy elevators and sat down to wait. 



Vbout ten MINUTES later, Su * a £ felt an d low-heeled 

amel’s-hair coat, a little round b le ’ . rom (he pm k 

,rown shoes. Her brown hair P°* ? h ough Sue hadn't a 
L ealthy face which still looked as thougn ^ 

rouble in the world. cordially. Then she 

“ Whv. hello ! ” she greeted me eoraia y 
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got suspicious. “ How did you know I was here ? ” she 
demanded. She stood flat on her low heels and eyed me. 

“ I was just passing by-” I lied glibly. 

It didn’t work. Sue knew better, and said so. 

“ I’ll own up,” I said. “ I heard a policeman tell Patrick 
you were here, and I thought I would come along and see 
for myself.” 

“ A policeman ? ” 

“ They’re watching us all.” 

“ For gosh sakes, why ? ” 

“ They think Anna Forbes was murdered.” 

“ How perfectly silly!” Susan said indignantly. “Where’s 
Pat ? ” 

“ He went off to look at—to see a woman, some woman 
the police detective was going to talk to. On account of 
the other murder.” 

Site took no apparent interest in the second murder. 
And very little in the first. You could see that if she 
thought it was silly to say Anna was murdered, that made 

There wiipB|s©da fountain off the lobby. I invited her 
to have -We went in and sat down at a table. 4 

Susan ordered*a^double-chocolate malt, and I, regretfully 
thinking what those delicious things do to you when you 
are twenty-seven, asked for coffee, couldn’t have it, and 
settled for a coco-cola. 

“ Have you seen Bill ? ” Susan asked with a perceptible 
step-up in vitality that she tried to conceal. I didn't reply. 
She said, “ I was just wondering. Not that it makes any 
difference. We can never marry. I told him so. Bill 
can’t get it into his head that I mean it.” 

I said, “ If it is what your father said-” 

“Well, it is.” 

“ We were at your house awhile this morning, Sue. 
Your mother seems to think-” 

“ I don't care what she thinks,” said Sue. 

I was getting rather bored with Sue. 

“ She seems to trust you a lot,” I said. “ She thinks 
you have such good judgment. She said if you wanted 
to go away and think out your own problems, it was the 
thing for you to do. Not many mothers have that much., 
sense.” 

Susan said, “ Mother's a cool one, all right.” Then she 
anchored her face with the straw to the malt. She was a 
hard little number, I decided. She was so freshly pretty 1 
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that I had overrated her. ” I sometimes think Mother 
would get places faster if she wasn't such a wonderful 
thinker-outer,” she said then. ” Look at me ! i am the 
result of Mother's thinking-out, am I not? Or am I. 
If she was so darn good at thinking things out. why did she 
marry Louis and have me and Dick ? We’re a line pair 

of sprouts. Well, aren’t we ? ” 

“ What’s wrong with you ? “ 1 asked. 

“ Nobody tells me , exactly. It's easy to tell what s wrong 

with Dick, though. He’s a drunk." 

“ Oh no, he isn’t,” I said. Here I was on the other 

side now, batting for a Bland. ” Not any more. ’ 

“ You don’t cure yourself that fast, baby. I suppose 
the family taint works one way with me and another with 
Dick. He’s weak. That's an effect. 1 m tainted. But 


anyhow I haven’t a weak will.” , , 

“ You’re weak as water.” I said. /' You re behaving 
like a spoiled infant, and you know it. You re a readj 
ashamed of yourself. And if there was really anything 
wrong with you, your doctor would tell lh ‘" 

if he is any kind of a doctor. 

“ We’ve found him satisfactory, Susun 4y. 

“I wouldn’t know. Also, your you 

the truth.” (And now I was batting for Ellen, who didn 

tel !‘You r 'tir h e' ) me,” Susan said. ” Did Mother send you 

‘^She didn^tI considered, and, said I came here 
because |lt^-on in 

ancfbecause'nobcKJy in your-oep.£* mother,can 
behave like a erown-up our o« n ^ood f sh ‘ u|dn - t 

Everywhere we go, vve are They think 

wonder if one 'sn 1 1 ' s ^ en, ”S ‘ k w about Ute murders.” 

Pat knows more than h i does i Know chocolate malt. 

Susan Bland didn t stop sucking on AnM F bes . 

“ Don’t act dumb. Sue. You Kno know abol ,t 

And didn’t you see the papers . uou y 
Mrs. Gilbert’s death ? 

“Who’s she?” .» 

“ Hank Rawlings’s se ^ rel l y e icked up her spoon and 
* “ Really,” Susan said. Shepick* f the malt. ” Well, 

went after the ice-cream in tl dep t o worry 

what’s that got to do wnh me * ve g v ^ the 
about, Jean, without going out ot my ^ 


murder of somebody I never heard of. After what I’ve 
been going through-” 

“ Rot ! ” I said. 

Susan flamed. “ Listen, I’ve had a horrible life, all 
my life ! How would you like to grow up in a foreign 
country ? Specially if you were American ? None of the 
French kids could understand why an American lived in 
France. They all thought America was a kind of fairy¬ 
land, a wonderful place, and they thought there was 
something awfully wrong with us, or we wouldn’t be 
living and going to school in their country. Oh, they 
were patriotic and all, but they seemed to think we were 
outcasts or something never to come home. That was 
what I was up against in France. That and wearing a 
black sateen smock and black stockings, and having 
sisters for teachers. It was just like the Dark Ages, for 
a person like me. But I wasn’t consulted ! Oh no ! 
Having got me there, Louis and Mother proceeded to 
keep me there whether ft was what I wanted or not. A 
fine thing to do to kids, if you ask me, which, of course, 
you don't. I'm never consulted. I don’t count.” 

“ Well, you can't blame your mother-” 

“ Why not ? She could have married Louis again any 
time and he would have eaten out of her hand. We could 
have come back here long ago then. But would she ? No.” 

I said, “ You're a hard girl. Sue.” 

“ Life has made me hard,” Susan said. ” Life, and 
that family. 1 was so happy when we came home that I 
didn’t mind the refugee part even. We all carried morphine 
and cyanide-” 

“Wha—t?” "... 

“ When we left Paris, I mean. We carried it to kill 
ourselves with if we were captured, only I never meant 
to take mine, no matter what. I meant to come on to 
America. Somehow. It’s been okay, too. I took a 
business course, much to Louis’s disgust, got a job, worked 
in a canteen, and met Bill.” 

“ What became of the cyanide and morphine ? ” 

“ Oh, that.” Susan knitted her brows. ” I don’t know. 
Mother took it, I suppose. We had a lot of fun with Daphne, 
about the stuff, Dick and I did. It was about the only fun 
we did have on that jaunt. She always carries saccharine,^ 
and every time she dropped a tablet into her coffee, Dick 
would make death-rattles and such.” Susan laughed gaily. 

” Nobody thought it was funny but us kids, though.” 
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Susan plied her spoon for a minute, then said, .People 
your and Mother’s age are dumb.” 1 recoiled, in honor, 
thinking that twenty-seven was bad enough, but it wasn t, 
after all, thirty-eight. “ You waver so.” 

“Do we?” 

“ Sure you do. You let things rule your lives, i ou 
don’t know what it’s all about. I’m not like that. 1 know 

what I’m doing, and I’ve done it.” 

“ That’s what you think,” I said, imitating her tone. 

“ Wh v not 9 ” 

I’m not going to get married. Susan even 

propositioned Bill. He hit the ceiling. rather. 

“ Bill’s a good guy,” I said. You re lucKy. 

y ”s.“r™,ew -«•& -jfjawe 

srr 1 ,stasis **. »». «*» 

Mother is a saint. I don’t agree. 

“ Don’t you ? ’ . •• i admire Mary Kent. 

Sh S e’s S hard "SbS doeln tTet life make her into a-a nothing, 

lik Ih“ y dfved1mo the malt again, scraping the bottom of 

th6 I laid,’ “ It seems to me a funny time to^ut^vorrymg 

about your future ^ h | 1 . ldr ®"- 1 |' V ever see Bill again.” 1 was 
when his boat leaves y face tightened. She hit 
hitting below the belt. ^ j sn ’t Germany, Sue. Y 
her spoon more slowly. „ s , put down the spoon, 
aren’t required to breed here. > A £ tic route , it’s tough 
“ If he happens to get put^ t|lings like that instead 

{joint? Why don t you «>> , 

If about yourself, for a chang- ^ dir . y dog> j e an. You rc 

Sue began to cry. ycu’re a skunk.” Pidn't 

fteing mean on purpose. ^ hke that . d h , 

like Sue much now l w0 $“ [ d0 is for the hesr 

“ Well, I’m no skunk. What i you , ve got a superiority 

“ You’re dumb, Susan, my 



complex, too. Bill is wasted on you. Some day he’ll 

realize that—if he lives/’ 

She wiped her eyes and blew her nose. 

On top of all the rest, you aren’t even bright,” I said. 

“ You are putting on this beautiful act without even ^ 
knowing what it's all about. You don’t know what ails 
you, if anything.” 

“ 1 do know. I asked Dr. Seward- ^ - 

“ That fat quack ? ” I stood up. ” I'm wasting a lot 
of good time,” I said. I picked up the checks and fished 
out my change purse. “It’s a good thing all our girls 
aren’t as selfish as you are, Susan. We’d lose this war. 

I paid for the drinks and walked out. At the door I 
looked back and almost changed my mind and got nice 
to her, she looked so abandoned and so rosily pretty, but 
1 kept my chin up and went on. I didn't feel too sorry 
for her, thouch. I honestly didn’t like her. I didn’t like 
Louis. I didn't actually like Dick much, and I had no 
intentions of weakening and really liking Ellen. I got 
a taxi. It toddled back to the Rexley in the thick wetness. 
The immediate past rose up and taunted me. Here you 
were, just a couple of people, with problems of your own, ^ 
walking in the dim-out. A cab rolls up. A boy stumbles 
out. A woman opens a door. Then a woman lies dead 
in the area-way. Then another lovely woman lies gracefully 
dead on a sofa. Your whole life, which should never have 
touched on these things, is changed. 

At the hotel there was a message in our box from Daphne 
Garnett saying not to forget her dinner. Time, seven. 
Place, The Green Flower, on West Forty-eighth near 
Eighth Avenue. I groaned in prospect. I looked around 
the lobby, and then peeked into the Grill, in quest of 
Patrick. He wasn’t there. 

But Dr. Seward was there. He loomed impressively 
behind an impressive stein of beer. I decided I had some¬ 
thing to ask him. 


22 

When I think of the way I went after Dr. Seward an^ 
what I wanted to know, I am sure that it must sound ds 
though marrying into the detective business has made me 
rather bold and crafty. Perhaps it has. Not that I cared 
one small hoot how it seemed to Dr. Seward. So smug 
and fat—in that Alpine chair, with its little cut-outs 
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shaped like hearts—so self-satisfied behind his big stem 
of beer, he looked actually designed for being prodded 

“ Good afternoon. Dr. Seward, I said I s ™ ,eddo '™ 
at him. With the maximum of physical exertion, he got 
on his feet, those beautifully shod feet which were too 
small for him now. He smiled. That is, he did Some¬ 
'S thing on that order with the features in the middle of 

his face, but he obviously didn’t k"™ ® ''™ ; 

“ Ah—h. Why, good alternoon, he said, tic was 

flirt. He was instantly on his guard. ,„ 

“ Have you seen my husband about, Dr. Sewaro . 

I ImdpH^T Mrs. Patrick Abbott. We met you at 

^“ S Oh a ouUe That detective fellow, eh ? Quite. No, 
I haven’Aeen him.” He cast a rueful glance at the beei 

riawrss: 
ssttsj f £ ““ “ d s"i.“ 

unknown young woman a coc . t get j t under 

Conversation languished immcd.a c >, ^ {[ ^ ho[d and 

way I mentioned that we c - doctor remarked 

did our loafing in this gn«;™“j neighboui- 

that it was one of the uues pk said j t reminded 
hood to drop into f ° r a f s '" 0 deliberately Swiss that 
him of Pans. The P la -®*‘' Switzerland, could practi- 
even I, who had 11 ^ e rde< l h il remark as an example 
cally see Alps, so I r~ - curacy. It goes to show, 
of the doctor's remarkable ab(jut Pa ns. . 

though, bow everybody the day lcave Patrick 

Time was precious. The , s , decided to get right 
might come in and queer - p.land family’s taint . 

•to The point. V ^P ( " t d bec n talking with young Susan 
I said to start, 1 ve jusi v 

B1 The doctor’s face went melon>* rao £ bout something that 
“ She’s in a state, Dr. Sc rm wi U inherit some 

*e doesn’t even know. She imn*. 

ailment.” „ id py r Seward, in his plushy tone. 

:: IE KS?'i 



The doctor's eyebrows quivered. 

“ Nonsense. She’s too young for that. Known her 

all my life.” , ~ 

I did a little fibbing and said, “ I feel sorry for her, Dr. 

Seward.” , 

“ Yes. She'll be grateful, however, that we have used ^ 

our heads, for her sake. Some day. It's not only that 
she's so young. The match is unsuitable. Nobody knows 
anything about the boy. Comes from one of those far 
western places. Kansas it is, I think.’ 

“ Have you been in Kansas, Dr. Seward ? ” 

Dr. Seward hastily gulped much beer. 

“ Oh dear, no.” 

1 dislike the odour of beer. But I wouldn t even let my 
nose quiver and let him find it out. Too much was at 
stake. I even refrained from delending Kansas. 

“ Dr. Seward,” I said, getting right to the point, “just 

what is wrong with Louis Bland ? ” 

If I had jabbed the good doctor with a pin, he couldn t ve 

looked more startled. 


“ My dear young lady ? ” 

“ 1 simply have to know, Dr. Seward.” 

“ But really ? And what business, if I may ask, is it of 

yours ? ” . 

“ None. Also much,” I said. Probably confusingly. 
Then 1 said, " It must be wonderful to be a doctor. You 
know so much. You do so much good.” The doctor 
leaned back and eyed me darkly. “ You can make so 
many people so happy, I mean. ’ The word happy made 
him suspicious. ” I’m thinking about those kids. Bill 
and Sue. I love to see kids happy. They can be so utterly 
happy, that's why. When you’re my age, twenty-seven, 
you aren't so completely happy as they are, there is always 
something getting in the w ; ay a little—you think too much, 

1 guess—and when you get older l expect you get more so— 
but they're really happy, those kids. I mean, they were. 
Of course, I can see your point, Dr. Sew'ard. If Bill is 
from one of those fine healthy Kansas families, it would 
be too bad if he married somebody in one of these old New 
York families, tainted with epilepsy maybe.” 

Dr. Seward was shocked. 

“ Just what are you talking about ? ” he demanded. 

“ The Bland taint. Maybe it’s leprosy,” I said. “ 1$ 
must ’ 2 pretty bad, to be w orth making two young people so 
unhappy, Dr. Seward.” 

He w ; as now speechless. 
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“Or maybe Louis Bland’s a drug fiend. They say 
you can inherit that tendency. Oh dear. 1 believe that s 
it, though. Things are left around by somebody or other 
—hypodermic syringes—every time there’s a murder 

“Murder?” Dr. Seward exploded. What on earth 

°“^Don’t you know that the police think Anna Forbes 
was murdered ? ” 

The doctor got blustery. . „ „ 

“ What nonsense ! Who would murder her . 

“They don’t know. But didn't, you suspect they d 
investigate? Didn’t they send somebody to help with 

th One'of S the doctor’s plump pink hands waggled- 

“ Matter of routine. Good Lord ! What a tempest 
in a teapot » Police in this town haven t enough to do, 
and* donT°do what they should, even so. Waste of pubhc 
money. Woman of no importance. Died a natura. 

de “ t Did S n O ’t t 0 the P y a tell you about the hypo ? ” I quizzed. 
The doctor* didn’t answer “ DidnU they mention the 

e&S hf r HeW mp, s 

" Ves,’of course.” 

“ Did you know her husband . Matunllv I at- 

The doctor 'poked cagy agau • H ^‘ dcath was very- 
tended him during his last Mness money, 

sad. He had everything n the world to 
social position, a be..utit • d ? ” 

“ Ptomaine poisoning, y r — detective stories young 
“ M y dear Mrs. Abbey fll the detecti^^^ ^ a |ot 

people read these da>s,, * . A 1 Q f CO ursc, in youi 

of business for the f»y“sts. - He broke off. . He 

case, married to a d .. you wer e my patient, 

observed me. He " " ’ psychiatrist. Your curiosity 

I would advise you tc .consult a^r_y ^ dicd of pneumonia 

is abnormal, to sa y.‘ h .,p' r ' an iil n ess of only twenty-foui 
—double pneumonia, af a ” j eth ; cs for me to give 
hours. It is contrary to P role *£ various patients, 

you confidential information ' Louis Bland's affliction 
Mrs. Abbey, but I «/«^™ ri ous. You must excuse 

the taint isn’t 

“Thank you. May * 
serious?” ^3 



“ You keep out of this ! ” Dr. Seward said. 

He beckoned the waiter, paid for the drinks—after 
another thoughtful glance at my emerald-after all, people 
in hotels do need doctors sometimes—said good-bye, and 
departed. I had got strictly nowhere. And my tactics 
had been both crude and inadequate. I felt awtul. . 

Patrick came in before I finished my tea. He carried 
a small green-and-white-checked hat-box. He offered it 
rather meekly, for him, and said, “ Bought you a hat. 

•* Darlina ! ” 1 was thrilled and terribly excited. I could 

hardly unlfe the tapes, in my excitement. He had never 

done such a thing before. . Vnil 

Patrick sat down. 44 I went upstairs first, Jeanie. You 

weren’t there. Worried me.” 

“ It was all my fault, darling. Our brawl. 

“ No, it was mine. I was sunk. I always get nasty 

when I’m sunk.” 

“ No, you don't, dear. You’re sweet. 

“ You’re pretty wonderful, darling.” _ 

“ You’re the wonderful one. Buying me a hat . l 
got the lid oft' and lifted out some tissue-paper and then 
the hat. It was a perfectly delicious creation in emerald- 
green straw wreathed with yellow-green grapes and a ^pot 
of stiff emerald-green French veiling. I adored it. It s 
a dilly, darling. Oh, that word slipped out. It s swell. 
Think of having a man who can pick hats ! 

Patrick lit a ciearette. “ Well, I didn t exactly pick it, 
chum But I knew you wanted a green hat and I was 
passing that Chez Hortense shop and went in. Hortense 
is quite a gal. 1 described you and she remembered you 
and she said she had designed a hat specially for you, and 

this is the hat.” . , . ... ,. 

“ it’s perfect.” I thought ot something. She didn t 

hold you up, did she ? ” 

Patrick considered it, and said, ” No.” 

1 sighed with complete abandon and kept the hat in 
the box, but where I Could look at it. Patrick ordered a 
Scotch. ” That Howe woman Dorn took me to see is 
a thoroughly silly old maid. I always distrust homely 
women. She’s been in bed all day from shock, and mean¬ 
while she has cooked up quite a tale. When w'e went to 
sec her, Dorn had r»o real notion of arresting Hank. When 
we came away he was debating whether to hold him on 
suspicion or wait for some real evidence. Honestly, the 
thine that’s holding him off is his having his mind so set 
on Ellen’s being the one. I guess you were right about 
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Mrs. Gilbert, Jean. She was nuts about Hank ejected 

his belongings as souvenirs—pencils he had used, a hand 

kerchief, clippings about him, various ° ffi “ ™ d * 

one of them meaning one damn thing. The police iiaa 

collected that stuff already, but hadn't attached much 
significance to it, until this Miss Sarah Howexomes through 

with a romantic tale about how Mrs Gll ^ rt w “ a 
to unrequited love. When we left her, Dorn was purring 

like a cat. You should see that apartment . 

•• Na T saw'that too, though. It's a colourless place. 

But she had clothes, quite gorgeous for * 
the police piped that, too. No, 1 meant Miss 

apartment. She’s about fifty. and wu > • Pretty 
thing in the place is very heartwiKi-flowersy. PreUy 

tough luck for Hank Rawlings, 1 say. I he » 8 

knew about El.en-didn’t knowher b.at Letov • 

that some rich divorcee was tlie reason 
fallen for Mrs. Gilbert. „ 

::E?,S“»•.«mi*m. m 

tea. 1 told Patrick then abou IDr. Sewarc^ ^ 

I told him about Sue. He sa like that in 

as hard as she pretended- H^s.aid site ( ^ ^ h;( p py 
self-defence. I clidn t presb.th P0j ovcf t0 do any pomt- 

about the hat and having the q! * , husband dying o« 

pressing. 1 told Pat about Mrs. Keru^n ^ ^ , h 

pneumonia, m the ca d nd t heir iriends carried 

morphine and cyanide the Bland^ )iim look grim. 

anti finafiy 'emeXre'i that Daphne Garnell had phoned 

l °She n c d aiied°EUen.C” Patrick said. 

“ Ellen ? ” £il on my way back from seeing 

“ I stopped to see Liien 

that Howe - Ellen didn’t go with you to 

eet the hat, did she ? way l0 Ellen's. ’ 

^ “ No. I picked up the hat on my ^ went j ast night? 

“Oh Did you ask Ellen d a n s j ic walked cast 

“ yes She said she did ML ft a block and then 
as fa^as Madison, then w^ed souff. ^ re(urn t0 th e 


“ Why did she go out ? ” 

“ She didn't realize that Susan leaving the house was 
Susan. She admits now that she heard Susan leave the 
house last night, but she—Ellen—thought it was Dick, 
and she hurried out to try to catch him. She didn’t see 
either of them. Then this morning, it turned out to have 
been Susan who went out.” 

“ But Dick left the house, too, Pat. Dorn said so.” 

“ Ellen says he didn’t.” 

“ What do you think ? ” 

“ Policemen have been known to make mistakes, Jeanie. 
Oh, another thing, Hank’s alibi isn't too good after all, 
I’m afraid. There is no one who can swear that he stayed 
in the bus all the time he was in the station, except when 
he made the phone call. Dorn concocted that story in 
order to get under my skin and make me tell anything I 
knew, if I did know anything. But he was pretty close to 
what could have been the truth. I don't mean that Hank 
killed her. The very idea is ridiculous. You can’t even 
imagine old Hank flitting out of the station and over to 
her apartment and bashing in her head and planting a 
hypo—and the hypo is the hitch, of course. Ellen is the 
one who Dorn thinks leaves hypos.” Patrick looked grave. 

“ Dorn’s out for a kill, though. If he can’t get Ellen, he’ll 
settle for Hank.” 

“ How can lie ? If neither did it ? ” 

“ Circumstantial evidence, you know. That fool Pink 
Umbrella picture counts against Hank, too. The police 
distrust artists. Of course the fact that Hank never painted 
but one picture helps some.” 

“ Did you see it, Pat ? ” * 

“ Yes. It’s nice. Hank could have been a painter, if 
he'd wanted to enough. Goldberg, by the way, advanced 
the idea that the girl’s dead body being so artistically 
arranged hinted strongly that an artist had arranged it.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Pat.” 

“ Ellen was terribly depressed. Sue had telephoned, 
but I suspect she was unpleasant on the phone, and Dick 
was fidgeting about, and the new maid was snooping for 
dear life, so I had Ellen pack a few things and move here.” 

“ Here ? What about Dick ? ” 

‘‘He came too,” Patrick said happily. “The police 4 ’ 
will tag Jtong, but it won't be so hard on them here, and 
I’ll be around, too.” 

I said, very sweetly, “ I hope you found them rooms 
near us, dear ? ” 
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“ Yes, I did. They’re just a few doors along, on the 

same corridor,” Patrick said. . , _ . 

“ Oh,” I said. Just oh. I put and kept my mind firmly 

on my new hat. 

f 23 

We drove to The Green Flower with Ellen and Dick 
Bland. They seemed very light-hearted Dick and Pa 
talked nonsense. Ellen sat listening, which she did so very 
well. She seemed tranquil. How could she be, re, y . 

■ .f^ 

aSpsf§§“#§1 

Ellen. . t ; in * r would find myself 

She was such an enigma to. me that 1 wouiq ^ ^ 

* examfning C each‘itern, and pondering its meaning. Like 

•jk & ware 

out! O, h,d he! „.,«! Wb.1 

twisted the fact of S questions streamed 

was she concealing ? Why - i ^ A „ lhe answers 

l^oSe" ”p’ n »;£y ie., rueny- »">»«<* “ 

“S i0 C 8 ,e,n £ 

brownstone houses 1 a w uhout a dim-out the vast 
sombre warehouses. t\c arca gloomy. p e 

unlighted hhi'd'h^ cold nod »et on the tnce 

rain h.d stopped lh , t i»„. 

siww sssKwsst 
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black-eyed queen. Her greeting was in French. The 
lighting was pleasant and the smells of cooking delicious, 
and Patrick and Ellen agreed with mutual satisfaction 
that the atmosphere seemed truly French. In one corner 
.of the restaurant a sort of grotto had been contrived with o 
a stage where three musicians, in Basque costume, played ^ 
Basque music on a violin, a viola, and a ’cello. Beside the 
grotto was a small dancing-space. 

Daphne had a large table reserved near the grotto. It 
had places for twelve. With the exception of Louis Bland 
and Mary Kent, we were the last to arrive. 

I loved the restaurant, but those twelve places were dis¬ 
couraging. That made too many people, for one thing, 
and it was such a mixed lot. Our clothes alone were 
a motley. Daphne wore a rose-coloured embroidered 
crepe dinner-dress, very queer with her red hair, and a 
flowery evening-hat. Ellen was in black. Susan had 
come—and in her brown tweeds. I had on my same 
black suit and the emerald-green hat. A porcelainish 
woman Daphne introduced as Mrs. Carrington wore a 
fluffy low-necked evening-dress. Mr. Carrington, who 


reminded me of a biscuit with a Boston accent, wore a 
dinner-jacket. Clint Moran was in his old brown suit, * 
Patrick in his navy worsted, Bill Reynolds in his ensign’s 
uniform, Dick Bland in his grey flannels. When Louis 
Bland drifted in, in a white tie, and Mary Kent in a long- 
sleeved, sapphire-blue gown that made her eyes look 
like della Robbia plaques, the sartorial confusion was 
complete. 

Daphne blamed herself. “ I just kept asking everybody 
and told no one anything,” she said. " But there you are.” 
The fact that we might not be too congenial didn't trouble 
Daphne. “ Clint, darling, Madame Sabin asked you to 
wear your dinner-jacket,” she complained. “ It's in hock,” 
Clint replied. Quite a long statement, from him. Daphne 
fluttered wildly, and tried to cover it up by talking. “ Clint 
plays first at half-past eight. He’s got a surprise for us. 
Ellen, darling, I hope you don’t mind my having asked 
Louis and Mary ? " (This was before they arrived, of 
course.) ” Of course you don't. Why should" you ? Mary. 
asked me if they might come. What could 1 do ? ” Ellen 
said, " But why should l mind ? ” Susan said, “ Anybody 
ought to mind." Dick said, “ Nice going, Sue ! ” Daphne 
fluttered some more and spilled her saccharine tablets. 
"They won't like it, either,” Daphne complained. ‘‘It 
hasn't enough style. It hasn’t any, in fact, but it's French. 
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These people are from Bordeaux. The food is delicious. 
Mr. Carrington remarked, in a biscuit-like voice, Iney 
know their food in Bordeaux, nest-ce pas ? Mrs. Car- 
rington sighed and said she was homesick for Paris. We 
lived among them so long we are really of them, she sighed. 

* She was a dilly. They both were dillies But when Louis 

* and Mary Kent came in, the talk about France took 
another, unpleasanter, tone. Mrs. Carrington to d Mary 
Kent that she had a letter from Pans and that U was 

amazing how they kept up their courage Mary Ken 

-S4J5 58? St 

:: r-S“ M ^* s ”"* od ' 

murdered her last night. Paris ? ” Mr. Carrington 

“ That engineer teliow . 

asked. , j; : n Paris,” Louis Bland hasiilv 

“ H fTm re ''h y ie ^s hardly’more than a tounst. 
HeTooked at Ellen. “ Seems he’s in pretty deep. 

“Aw, nuts," Dl -S k , 1 tIands Sa Louis fined a cigarette into 
tJholdef ‘Tow spleSy you use the English language, 

Dick I congratulate y° u ’^' se to be nasty, at any 
° Dick retorted that he d.dn t use* to ^ fg , her a nd 

S JV SJ-tEkrUS .& Sffi 

When the quarrel ian c . 



the woman was both beautiful and too too devoted to her 
work.” Dick said something under his breath and looked 
as if he was about to jump up and choke her. I asked him 
if he wouldn’t like to dance. He got up and followed 
me on the floor. “ I can’t dance,” he said then, “ and I 
know why you asked me to.” He marched me around. 
** I’m sorry. I just can't hang on to myself when they 
start doing their stuff.” 

“ I wouldn't mind your beating them both up, Dick. 
Only, don't do it at the party.” 

Dick stepped on my foot, and excused it. 

“ She came here deliberately to say what she said, Jean. 
She’s like that. She just waited for her best chance, then 
pounced. I hate her. I hate them both.” 

“ Why is she like that, I wonder ? ” 

“ She was born that way," Dick said. “ She's naturally 
mean. So is Louis. I wouldn't care if they were both 
dead. We'll never have any peace till they are. We’d 
better go back to the table, hadn't we, Jean ? With me 
away, they'll pick Mother to pieces.” 

" Pat will look after her, Dick. He's a slow starter, but 
thorough when he gets around to it. Listen, where did 
you go last night ? ” 

” Nowhere.” 

“ Were you at home all night ? ” 

" No, I wasn't.” He was silent a minute, then said, “ I 
had to go out for a little w'hile, but no one saw me go 
and l didn’t think anybody knew. Mother must have 
heard me, and told Pat. Yes ? She knows everything. 
But don't speak about it to anyone else, will you not ? ” 

1 promised. “ You do know you're watched by the 
police ? ” 

" And how ! That's why I don't want it discussed. 
1 eluded them, see.” He grinned at the memory. “ I 
like Hank. And I’m sorry I got so crazy mad, Jean. 
They made me sore. I like Hank an awful lot, but I 
would have stood up for Anybody, even somebody I didn’t 
Know, if they started talking like that. It's awful.” 

Murder is terrible,'' Mrs. Carrington was opining 
when we got back. " New York is such a brutal place, 
n'est-ce pas ? ” 

" People think nothing of murder here. It was so 
different in Paris,” said Daphne. * 

Patrick said, ” Now, Daphne, you do the French an 


injustice. 

French." 


No one can do murder so fascinatingly as the 
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Daphne shivered. 

“ But they have such wonderful laws, Pat . 

“ Also the guillotine,” Patrick observed. 

Daphne spilled her saccharine again. Mary Kent hxed 
her round eyes upon Patrick and said, as her cared-for 
ygly hand crept into her golden bag lor a cigarette, I m 

afraid I started something.' 

“ You doirt say so ? ” Susan sneered. tt Rp 

Ellen frowned at Susan. L ° uls BJ a " d d , a * ^' thev 
sides, murder is shop-talk for the Abbot s I msure they 

th l™m h s e roo°ked he afmrTer with something akin to admira¬ 
tion. Then his dark handsome eyes shifted to Bill ana 

C '°The ed talk cot easier, turned to clothes again, and per- 

out with Mary Kent Dick said h edges. 

There wasn t really room to dance. ^ k Dick 

When there was a break m the mus c l mijci^ ^ 

changed partners, and i gav - .. ^ |10t going to be 

a little say. Lets Jf a ' e >, Dj k and E u en a nd go some 

pS t P S”"ito. Oi:>: * “0 »«'“ 

-l.«» cmgr- SfJS i:~ 

“ Oh ” Yes, that was ncccssa.,. fc 
“ Besides, I'm learning things. 

a©. c^raswsvo.t»« 

will be too late. . . v jj en v.c ? ot * Dac ^ a £ a ' n ’ /v* 
'■ mP^Wchof us would make the best murderer . 

must decide. ,, p a rnck said. 

“ Mr. Carrington Pa r (urned red 

Mr. Carrington s biscu i ^ Elkn ,, 

Daphne' a gasped. S’ easily!’®' EUen -s 

SfraS She's ^got*the guts to do murder, but 
far too much sense. 
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“ Oh, indeed ? ” Louis Bland said. 

“ Well, you couldn’t do it,” Dick told him angrily. 
“ Did you hear what Pat said ? It takes guts.” 

Their brawl was on again, sharp and bitter. 

Then, at last, it was time for Clint's number. He got 
up and slouched along to the tiny piano at one side of the 
urotto. The musicians had retired Irom the little stage. 
The lights were dimmed. 

The surprise was the singer. She was old, forty at least, 
her cheeks very raddled and coarsely made-up with an 
ugly, dry-looking rouge. She was dressed in the shabby 
silks and feathers of the traditional stage prostitute. She 
came on when Clint eased out ot a medley of current hits 
into a French song called La Chanson des Rues. She 
sauntered in, swinging her hips in the usual fashion, and 
sat down on a chair under a spotlight. It seemed old 
stulT until she sang. 

She had a very deep contralto. It was low-pitched at 
first, resonant, achingly sad. Then a harsh wild note 
entered her voice, and she sang a couple of stanzas with a 
spine-chilling violence. She subsided into the low un¬ 
happy tone and finished diffidently and sadly, as she began. 

She was stunning. Before she finished we had all left 
our darkened tables and had gathered closely around the 


grotto. 

Clint got up and went to our table and fetched his 
champagne glass. He set it on the piano and started 
an encore. After the encore, the audience wanted La 
Chanson des Rues again. They repeated it. When the 
singer icft the stage, the lights came on, we went back to 
our table, and Clint stayed at the piano, doing his usual 
stulT. Only at our table, I suppose, would we appreciate 
the sly digs he gave in the shape of The Last Time I Saw’ 
Paris, or the sad splendid Tristan motifs he tucked in 
among the cowbov tunes, the tangos, and the jive. 

Patrick dropped down beside me when we returned to 
i he table. He picked up the glass in front of him, set it 
down as he recalled it wasn't his, then picked it up again 
and got up and wandered over to the cash-desk. Then 


he started a conversation with the proprietress. He came 
back with the glass empty. 

While the woman sang, Bill Reynolds had left the 
restaurant. Sue was sulking. Dick was drinking too 
much. So was Sue. Louis was winding up for more 
trouble, lie had just learned about Ellen’s and Dick’s 
moving to the hotel. “ Naturally, T can't force your 



mother to stay in the house I provide for you, but I can 
force you. Dick,” he said. 

“ Trv it,” Dick said. 

Patrick said, “ You can blame me, Louis. They seemed 

to be rattling around in that big house-” 

“ This isn’t your affair, Abbott.” 

“ You’re darn right, it isn’t,” Patrick retorted. “ If it 
were. I’d sock you one. I happen to dislike men picking 
on women.” 

“ We must be going,” I said. I stood up. * It s been 

lovely, Daphne.” • 

Ellen said, “ Will you mind if Dick and I come along 

with you ? ” 

I did, but Patrick was delighted. 

Susan refused to leave. Daphne said she would drop 
her at the girls’ hotel. Ellen appeared to hesitate, because 

of Sue, then came with us. 

At the hotel the Blands went directly upstairs. 

Patrick had an errand to the drug-store where we had 
the coffee last night, and I went along for a walk. ” Why 
do we go here ? ” I was asking, at once. When we were 
outside again in the damp mist-grey night. 

.'“Something funny about that champagne. Smelled 

like almonds.” 

“ Mine didn't.” . , , 

“ I believe— hope—it was only the glass 1 picked up 
when I sat down next you. After we d been listening to 
the singer. Madame Sabin gave me a clean cream bottle 
—got it here in my pocket. I noticed a sign in that drug¬ 
store last night which said analyses were made there by a 
registered chemist.” 

“ Almonds ? That means cyanide, Pat ! 


“ TTilJ^all know about cyanide. They carried it when 
they fled from Paris. Who did it ? And why pick on 

you ? w • • i 

“ That was Louis Bland’s glass,” Patrick said. 


24 

[-HE ANALYSIS couldn’t be had till tomorrow morning, 

vhen the chemist returned to work ^ at , ^ n d started 

)ottle back into his pocket. We left the^P ace and started 

valking around the block. The air ^ as . , rjeculiar’ 
>ut all the same, the dim-out made the night peculiar. 
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We walked very slowly. I slipped my hand through 
Patrick's arm and said I would never get over the feeling 
you had in a dim-out that somebody was creeping up 
behind with the idea of socking you in the back of the 
head. He grinned, but as he lit our cigarettes he quietly 
looked behind us. 

We seemed to have lost our sleuths. Neither the mousy 
man in the raincoat nor the solid citizen in the brown 
suit had been around this evening. 

My heart was beating anxiously because of Patrick’s 
narrow escape from being poisoned. He laughed it off. 
He would never have tasted the stuff after smelling it, he 
insisted. 

“ What will you do with it ? ” I asked. 

” Turn it over to Dorn. He can get an analysis made 
in the police laboratory at once. No time to waste, 
maybe.” 

“Why?” 

“ There might be another murder.” 

“ Louis ? ” I asked. 

Patrick moved his shoulders. “ I sat down in his chair. 
The glass was his.” 

“ But who would do such a dreadful thing ? ” 

“ Which of them wouldn't ? ” Patrick qualified it. 
“ Except Ellen.” 

I thought back. “ They were all there. Every one of 
the people at dinner—except those Carringtons—were in 
and about the house when Anna Forbes was murdered. 
Any one of them could have put the poison in the glass. 
They all hate him—all except Mary Kent. And Daphne, 
who doesn’t hate anybody.” Patrick said nothing, so I 
sa 'd, “ That saccharine's suspicious-looking, though. If 
you wanted to carry poison and habitually carried sac- 
chaiine, that little enamel box would be a cute place to 
carry it. Don’t you agree ? ” 

“ Might be risky. Might get taken by mistake bv your- 
selt. J J 


" ' vas J ust a crazy idea." I said. “ Anyhow, Daphne 
would have no reason to poison Louis, Pat.” 

No.” 

We strolled along. 

“ Unless she did It for Clint’s sake ? ” 

“ \ es.” 

We turned left on Fifty-sixth. “ Daphne adores Clint, 
t^at, in a sort of enveloping maternal fashion. She must 
"°rry about him a lot.” I kept on thinking, out loud. 
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“ If Louis died, Clint would get some money, they say. 
And money is something Daphne would think people 
can’t do without. Daphne’s not so silly as she sounds 
either. She thinks, in a way. I listened to her talking 
y to you last night, there at the drug-store, and a lot ol her 
^ prattle made sense. Of course, I can’t imagine her actually 
doing the deed—but if she did do it, she is the kind that 

would certainly use poison.” 

“ I think you might have something there, ' Patrick 
conceded. “ But what about the other victims ? What 
about Anna Forbes and Laura Gilbert ? Why would 
Daphne murder them ? ” 

" - I admitted then that I couldn’t see how she could do 

those two murders, anyhow, both of which had required 
physical strength. “ Maybe somebody else killed them. 
Daphne would only kill Louis.” 

“ Oh, Daphne’s husky enough to do the job, ’ Patrick 
said, going back to the previous statement and speaking 
in that over-casual tone which always made me think 
he was keeping something back. ” I’ve got a tew ideas 
about those murders, Jean. To start with, I m sure that 
the Anna Forbes murder was not a calculated murder. 
* Laura Gilbert, however, was murdered deliberately, in 


cold blood.” . , ; 

He stopped talking, so I said, “ Maybe Clint killed 

Laura Gilbert and left the hypo to throw suspicion directly 
on Louis himself? ” I instantly saw my mistake. “ No- 
Louis would have no reason to kill Laura Gilbert. He 
would want her to live, if he thought there was a chance 
of Hank’s being snatched away from Ellen.” I sighed. 
“ I feel so sorry for poor Clint, though. I hope he didn t 
do it. Still, I do think you really have something there, 
Pat.” I mentioned the repetition of the Tristan music, 
wondering if that music really did foreshadow death as 
it did in the opera, though, if so, it was a shame to give 
Louis Bland such a beautiful motif. ” Of course Clint 
could have got the cyanide, somewhere. They all know 
about cyanide after that refugee experience—poor things. 

“ Here’s Reuben’s,” Patrick said. “ Let s get a cup oi 
coffee and I’ll ring up Dorn and arrange to pass along my 


** Not that I didn't try. we wem m auu * — — -y 

at a table to the right of the wide 
room into the main dining-room while he t( - P 
Dorn. He came back and we ordered ham sandwiches 
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and coffee. We didn’t want the sandwiches, but there 
were so many on the menu that it seemed the only thing 
to do. 

“ Dorn's coming to the Rexley in half an hour. He’ll 
meet us in the Grill. Wants to see me about something ^ 
else, he said.” Patrick looked grave. “You mentioned 
cyanide. Anybody can get the stuff, you know—always 
makes me see red. There was a jar with a glass stopper 
labelled potassium cyanide in plain view in the mirror of 
that drug-store last night.” 

“ Clint Moran hangs out there, Pat.” 

“ You're suddenly harping on Clint, chum.” 

“ I'm sorry. I hate it, too. And why pick on Clint ? 
They all detest Louis. Dick loathes him. Dick’s an 
emotional, uncontrolled creature. Sue would kill her 
father without a regret if—if she found out he had lied to 
her about that taint—she is so cold and deliberate.” 

Patrick stopped me, snapping his fingers, and looked 
extra solemn. “ I just happened to think of something 
that spoils the whole idea, Jeanie." 

“ What ? ” 

“ Louis isn’t dead ! ” 

I giggled. 18 

“ So, after all,” he continued, “ the poison may have 
been meant for me.” 

I considered that, calmly now. 

No. Because it was dropped in the glass while we 
were clustered around the grotto listening "to the woman 
sing. Whoever did it wouldn't know that you would go 
back and sit down, just by chance, in Louis's chair and 
pick up his glass. Listen—that reminds me—Clint went 
back to the table during the applause after their first 
number. He brought his own glass back and set it on the 
piano. Oh, Pat, he did it ! Of course, he did.” 

’ And the other two murders—I mean, the real murders ? 
Did he do them, too ? ” 

;; Do they have to be connected ? ” 

“ We can't have two homicidal maniacs floating around 
at the same time,” Patrick said. 1 agreed. Patrick 
murmured, “ Shush ! ” Talk about angels ! There stood 
Cbnt. in the door between us and the"cocktail bar. His, 
opaque green eyes quested the room. Thev lit on us anc5 
rested there with no change in his dull loose-fleshed face. 

“Hello, Clint. Come have a drink,” Patrick called. 

He came, sat down, and accepted a gin and tonic like a 
robot taking it from other robots. 
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“Your show over?” I asked. It couldn’t be It 
wasn’t ten yet, and he was supposed to play a second 
time, for the supper-club. He shook his head. Th 

your recess ? ” I asked. 

Clint said, “ Permanent one, I hope. „ 

i Patrick said, “ The singer was swell, Clint 

■ “Sure. We’ll team up, maybe get a spot in a real 

m?h But U what about Daphne, Clint.? ” 1 asked, thinking 

how she would worry. w , , , n „ nlin , tn 

' His whole face tightened. “ Nobody asks Daphne to 

horn into my affairs.” . . . . 

Patrick changed the talk to something t 
nothing particular, and let Chnt down the drink and ha^c 

a second before he asked, Was Sue at th • 

when you left, Chnt ? ” K1 . 

“ Yeah. Throwing her weight around. Nobod)r there 

then but Daphne and Louis and his lovely. Never sa 

Sue drink before. Sue ought to marry that guv bin. 

“ Louis stopped it, I believe.” . 

A turgid gleam flicked in and out of the e>es, but Clu 

did not comment. . . , . - p _ tr : r b\ 

“ What’s wrong with Louis ? I asked, ignoring l atnek 

^ tiny frown, because 1 asked it. 

“•’efirsiS: c sss; 

police. They flocked to that flophouse I calico me an. 

stayed three hours the first time yes e * y 

hours the second time, to-day. Yapp t ' 

about hypodermics. Have spent my life amon 0 nut.,, 

but never met a nuttier one than Detective o' 11 ’ , « 

Patrick said, “ The police may make things difficult 

Ellen, Clint.” 

44 Tmean, ff l yo^ know anything that will be useful to 

E *CUnTput ^“LUtef? Pat, Ellen’s okay. No jury would 

C °“TvV'no°in tensions* o'f letting it get so far as a jury, 
Clint ! ” . , 

> All at once Clint emitted a peculiar giggle- „ ood 

44 1 thought it was me they were after * hen 

as accused me of murdering that Gill ,. 

I forgot myself enough to admrt I had faffed 



“ You knew Laura Gilbert ? '* Patrick's voice was quiet 
but incisive. 

Clint danced at Patrick, and for a second or two his 
heavy face seemed rumpled from indecision. It smoothed 
out. He retired wherever it was he stayed most of the 
time and stayed there. Except when I asked him, in spite 
of Patrick’s wanting me to lay off the family affairs, why 
he played the Tristan music. He grinned and said it made 
Louis sore. I watched him out of an eye-corner and thought 
about him. His heav\-lidded green eyes seemed to see 
very little. The ears heard abnormally much, like those 
of the blind. His hands—which were as light and skilful 
on a little cottage piano as they had been on the great 
Steinway in Ellen's drawing-room—were big, white, 
clumsy-looking, and thick-fingered. Clint roused the 
mother in me, but in a painful sort of way. There was 
something painful in the way Patrick felt about him, too. 

I could tell by his voice when he spoke to Clint. Why 
did we feel like this? What had Clint done to deserve the 
sympathy he roused in people? He had had money and 
more opportunities if lumped together than come perhaps 
to a thousand ordinary men. He must have squandered 
his money. He was still squandering his health, and his 
talent. What sort of life did he lead when he wasn't eating 
or playing ? A flophouse was one of those places w'here 
>ou get a bed for a few cents by the night, a bunk in the 
same room with a lot of other down-and-outs. It couldn’t 
be that bad, could it? If it was, why didn't Daphne or 
someone get a good room for him and pay for it ? The 
price of one lunch the way they lived would rent a clean 
room for a week. Maybe he wouldn't accept it. Maybe 
somebody with a clean room wouldn't want Clint. 

There was a special note in his voice when he had taiked 
about Ellen. He was another who was devoted to Ellen 
Bland That was odd, too. You wouldn't think him 
capable of devotion. Maybe he hated Louis so much that 
lie was drawn 10 Ellen merely because Louis had done her 
wrong too. . . . Anyhow, I would hate, I decided, to 
hu\c anyone as amoral as Clint Moran hate me. You’d 

hardly call him completely sane. . . . I thought of Daphne. 

He resented her hen-like hovering. His resentment had 
been sharp and definite. 

I glanced at Patrick. He was smoking indifferentlv^ 
but his eyes met and stayed on mine in one of those deep 
exchanges that make you think the other person knows 
what you are thinking and is himself thinking the same thing. 
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Clint just sat and drank and said nothing. 

The drinks didn’t seem to affect him, other than having 

given him, perhaps, a talking phase. 

He said abruptly, “I should have slopped Ellen Irom 
marrying him in the first place. 1 knew what he was, 
if she didn’t.” 

That was all. It went back a long lime, at least nineteen 

years. He had a memory, then. 

“ We’ve got to push along,” Patrick said a little later. 

Clint said nothing. Patrick paid the bill and we left Clint 

staring at his glass. . 

“ He’s one dilly ! ” I said, when we were in the dim- 

out again and meandering towards the Rexley. 

“ He likes Ellen.” ... 

‘‘ He hates Louis, and Daphne irritates him. 

“ He knows plenty behind that dumb-lookmg tagade, 

Jeanie.” 

” Can’t you make him talk, dear ? 
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How ? ” 


Oh—deprive him of music, or something. 

“ Not bad, Jeanie ! Only, it would take time, and 1 

doubt if the Marines-” , , . 

“The Marines!” I exclaimed. 1 had forgotten the 

Marine Corps entirely. 1 said, ‘ So he knows Laura 

Gilbert? Maybe he did do it, dear ? ” 

“Motive? She wasn’t robbed. He couldnit have 

been interested in her, I think. I mean, tor him s clf. s 
never cared about women. He s fond of Ellen because 
she stands by him, won’t let him starve—even when he had 
money coming in regularly, in Paris, he was 1 1 

the time and Ellen fed him. He is mad at Da P hne ^causc 
she is ambitious for him when he himself has no ambu o . 
Time, to a man like that, is something which just rolls 

along—if it exists.” . 

“ I do feel so sorry for him, darling. 

“ You’re pretty sweet, dear.” 

We walked along to the Rexley, thinking ot poot C lint. 
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We walked under the awning outside t^e restaur^i 

entrance and the doorman in the 

uniform opened the door for us. We sa the olace 
favourite table. There weren t many peop e m the P 1 ace. 
Music which seemed to issue from the pillar where the 
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becr-steins stood on the encircling shelves was at the 
moment the sweet music from Show Boat. Lieutenant 
Dorn hadn’t come in. 

** One thing sure,” Patrick said, after he ordered Scotch 
for himself and an Old-fashioned for me, “ Clint is all 
out for Ellen. I’m glad of that.” 

I felt a twinge. 

I said, modulating my voice to hide any trace of that 
twinge, “ If you were about to be thrown in the clink 
on suspicion that you'd brained your beautiful secretary, 

I wouldn’t be sitting around all cool and calm the way 
Ellen is, darling.” 

“ Of course you wouldn't. That’s why I married you, 
dear.” 

“ You didn't marry me. I married you. And I meant 
what I said, Pat. She's too cool to make sense.” 

” Exactly what I meant. Baby. I like being made a 
fuss over, which is why I picked you instead of Ellen.” 

“ She was already picked when you met her,” I said. 

** Are you working for them officially, Pat ? For Hank 
and Ellen ? ” 

” No. Ellen can't alford a detective and neither could 
Hank, I guess.” Patrick was being modest. He either 
worked for nothing or asked outrageous fees. It was • 
about time for one of the latter, with the Marines ahead 
—oh, I didn't mean to say that. We had enough. Yet 
we did have expenses—an office, a secretary, a home, 
an impish dog. and an arrogant cat. “ Dorn’s not fooling, 
Jennie. I couldn’t just sit around and let him trap them, 
couid I ? ” 

” What makes you think he won't ? ” 

Patrick looked troubled. ” Don't say it, darling.” 

” I'm sorry. Have you any idea who realty did it— 
them, l mean ? ” 

” Ideas. That's about all. How can I prove it ? That's 
the trick.” 

” It would be just too too utterly satisfactory if it turned 
out to be Mary Kent,” I said. 

Patrick grinned slantwise. ” Motive, dear ? ” 

' 1 know. That's just it.” I set my teeth in my lip. 

” If only it were Ellen who was dead-” 

” God forbid ! ” 

" But it isn't. Two other women whom Ellen would * 
probably be happy to gel rid of are dead.” 

” You sound like porn,” Patrick said. 

Dick Bland came in. saw us, and came over. He sat 
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down. “ This is luck,” he said. “ At last.^ I've been 
haunting this place, hoping you’d show up.” His eyes 
were abnormally bright. He turned down a drink, saying 
he hadn’t time for it. “ I told Jean while we were dancing 
about leaving the house last night. It wasn t anything, 
Pat. I wanted a drink, see, so I finally slipped downstairs 
There wasn’t a thing in the house. Louis’s crowd had 
evidently cleaned out our supply the night before . o 
I left the house and started to find a drink. Then got 
ashamed of myself. So I walked it off. I walked mi es. 
I guess, until I was so tired all 1 could think of was getting 
back to bed. . There was a detective loitering along outside 
our house and it wasn't much of a night to loiter in tna 
soup. He saw me go. To-night when Jean a^kec me 1 
I left the house I said, before 1 thought, that 1 had, and it 
worried me, because I didn't mean to tell anyone and 
don’t want it to get back to Mother. 1 II tell her rn>sel! 
eventually. After all, I didn’t do any drinking. . 

“Okay, Dick,'’ Patrick said. "Glad you re being 

careful " 

“ It’s easier if you lay off everything. That darned 
champagne to-night ! Then, when Louis starts in on me 

—aw, slop it.” 

“ Just watch yourself, kid.” ■ 

Dick had something else on his mind. He turned 

over, you could almost see him doing it. „ 

Dick said, “There's another thing 1 should tel >ou. 
Pat. The night they found Anna 1 went back to l,1 f 
I don’t know at what time exactly, but nobody was thtit. 
I went up as far as Mother's room then peeped 
then I decided to go and get another drink. The drawing 
room door was open slightly. I snapped on the 1 ghls and 
looked around. Nobody was there, so 

and out of the house.” ., , 

Patrick concealed excitement. You turned on 

chandeliers, didn’t you, Dick ? window 

“ Yep. I saw the light streaming out the open 

a minute later when 1 left the house. I d.dn t go 
I was pie-eyed, and anyhow I didn t remember about the 

dim-out regulations.” 

“ Where did you go, then ? « 

“To a place 1 know on West Forty-ninth, just 

Broadway. Dive.” „ 

“ Is that where you saw Clint . ... 

“Clint 9 I didn’t see Clint that niglU—oh >es, 1 a , 
but earlier, along about one o'clock. He was playin^, 
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in another joint, that one’s on Lexington near Fifty- 
second. I relate these facts with proper shame, Patrick, 
because that phase of my life is over.” 

Not entirely, I feared. 

“ You didn't leave your key in the door when you left 
the house, did you, Dick ? ” Patrick asked. 

“ Ke y ? ” He grinned. “ Why, yes, I did. Why ? ” 

“ I just wondered. There was a key.” 

Dick said, “ I haven’t told any of this to Mother. I 
feel like a jerk, going into that house and then leaving it 
when, if I had stayed, I might have saved Anna’s life, 
even though it wasn t worth saving. It’s bothered me a 
lot.” 

“ Ann a was dead when you were there, probably. If 

the window was open. You couldn’t remember the 
time ? ” 


“ 1 didn't look. I remember what I do when I drink 
—I told you that—but I seem unable to do anything 
about what I do. I ought to have gone to bed that night 
when I got there. I ought to have gone back to turn off 
that light. 1 know I left the key, but I didn't go back to 
get it. I knew I d drunk too much already, but I went 
out and drank more. That’s me. I beg your pardon— 
was me.” ^ 


Patrick grinned at the boy. “ That's the stuff, Dick.” 
When he was gone, I said, “ First it was Ellen’s key. 
Then Louis s. Now it's Dick's.” 

Patrick made no comment. 

. A r fe 1 NV n^nutes later. Lieutenant Jeffrey Dorn walked 

m , ! I ^ e , a cat * He looked smug enough to have a 
pocket! ul ol hypos. He sat down with us and ordered 
rye and app r o pna ted Patrick's specimen of champagne 

heTrvnl a r Cl ’°^ l Ct y ‘- AS ,1C dr0 PP ed jt ^tO his pocket, 
uninterested 0 l ° k ° Cp ** tOP UP ’ bUt otherwise he was fairly 

Dorn smiled the smile. “Why did Mrs. Bland and 

her son move to this hotel, Mr. Abbott? That’s what I 
want to see you about.” 

” Probably because J proposed it, Lieutenant.” 
u T - < ? u weren t trying to interfere with the police ? ” 

the hnT, couldn’t do that. Lieutenant Dorn. But 
T l f lloI,se was unpleasant after what had happened 

snoopin ew maid - Mrs. Bland suspected Tr of 

“ Mf 8 - Bla »d seems to think everybody snoops ” 

Patnck ,snored ~ She caughfthe gml gorng through 
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her personal correspondence. You can't expect her to 
overlook that ? ” 

Dorn said, “ No, I suppose not.” (Pretty clumsy work 
on the part of the lady-police detective, I thought.) ** I 
can see your point, Mr. Abbott. But they should have 
£got police permission to move.” 

“ I don’t suppose it occurred to them. It didn't to me. 
They aren’t under arrest, are they, Dorn ? They weren t 
under orders to stay in the house, were they ? 

“ No,” Dorn admitted. He took out his cigar. ” No, 

they’re quite free. Naturally.” 

Patrick spoke softly. “ To walk into your traps ? 

Dorn smiled. Patrick held a match tor his cigar. 


“ What about the kid, Mr. Abbott ? ” 

Patrick said, “ I haven’t seen enough of the boy since 
he was only a very small boy to hold an opinion ot any 
kind about him. Mrs. Bland, however, wouldn’t do murder. 

“ So you said. A very broad statement, Mr. Abbott. 

“ Not in her case, Lieutenant Dorn.” 

“ You don’t care for the boy, I take it ? ” 

“ You’re wrong. I love that kid. I'd be sick as hell 

if I thought he was involved in this mess.” 

Dorn drew on his cigar. ” Well, don’t be sick, Mr. 
Abbott. The kid’s out. The girl, too. We ve got the 
case sewed up, as a matter of fact.” He drummed on 
the table, his sky-blue eyes watching Patrick. ” It would 
be pleasanter for Mrs. Bland if we arrested her at night, 
wouldn’t it? She’d hate to walk out of a place like this 

under police escort in broad daylight.” 

“ I’d hate to have her subjected to it at any hour. 
Lieutenant—aside from the good long horse-laugh v*ou 
laugh later on when you discovered your mistake. 

Dorn smoked placidly. . r 

Then he said nicely, “We have several new bits ot 

evidence. They’re a little puzzling, Mr Abbott. Oi ik 
concerns a character named Moran. His full .I 1 * 1 * 

Clinton Tulane Moran. Tulane is Bland s middle name 
too, incidentally. You probably know that. Mey n. 
first cousins, mothers were sisters. Moran did a \ 
sort of errand to-day, possibly at the request • * 

Bland. More about that later The fellow lives 11 j _ 
fheap rooming-house on Third Avenue a s P . 
necause he seems on intimate terms with his n , e ’ 

We’ve questioned him twice, once after the A , , 

murder and again to-day about the Gilbert a * • * 

we couldn’t get a thing. Can’t dope him out, don t know 
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if he's stalling or merely feeble-minded. So I put a tail 

on him and have kept him there-” , 

“ I beg your pardon,” Patrick put in. “ You didn t 
suspect Moran at first of knowing anything about the 
Forbes murder, did you, Lieutenant ? ” • 

“ No. Questioned him as a matter of routine. He ist 
in and out of that house a lot apparently. Now about 
that peculiar errand of Moran’s. He didn't know he was 
being watched, of course, and yesterday afternoon, after 
I’d been working on him myself, Moran went to the 
Shandon Building, went in a booth in the lobby, made a 
phone call, then lit a cigarette and hung around near the 
side entrance. After a few minutes this Mrs. Gilbert 
came down from Rawlings’s office upstairs. She was the 
one he had phoned to, you see—our man got that much. 
Moran knew her, but she didn't know him—he had to 
introduce himself. They went to one corner of the lobby 
and had a long talk. The woman got mad. Moran was 
evidently very firm about whatever it was, he didn’t talk 
much, but stood his ground. Finally she stamped her foot 
and said she’d heard enough and started for the elevators. 

‘ Okay, sister,' Moran called after her. * You've had fair 
warning.’ Then, last night, she was murdered.” 

Patrick looked shocked. “ Holy smoke, Dorn ! What 
do you make of that ? ” 

“ What do you; Abbott ? ” 

“ I think he bears watching, to say the least.” 

Dorn said, “ Tell me all you know about him, Abbott.” 
Patrick spoke only after what looked like determined 
resolution to see an unpleasant duty through. 

” I got acquainted with Clint Moran, like the others, a 
few years ago in Paris. 1 think l might say I ought to 
know him better than the others, because I saw more of 
him. When Clint ran out of money he visited his friends, 
and as a new friend, I was subject to considerable visiting 
because he could count on new friends buying drinks. 

I frankly found it worth while. He is not only a very 
entertaining pianist. He’s also a peculiar human being. 

I was very curious to know why, or how, he ticked. I 
spent a good deal of time studying him, but I can't say 
1 know much about him even yet.” 

L>orn was leaning forward, but trying to conceal hi£ 
eagv-ness. 

Like you. Lieutenant, I am certain that Clint knows 
more about these murders than he lets on. Clint is 
thoroughly familiar with the Bland house, practically 
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grew up in it. He is there a good deal. There was con¬ 
siderable liquor on the tray the maid brought up the 
evening we were there, which was the evening before 
she was murdered. Only Clint of these present was 
drinking. Yet there was no liquor in the house the next 
day.” Dorn didn't ask and Patrick didn't explain that 
Tie had only just heard this from Dick. ” Mrs. Bland 
doesn’t drink. I know myself the boy wasn t drinking 
yesterday.” Patrick dropped his voice even lower, for 
emphasis. ” Why couldn’t it be possible lor Clint to 
have stayed on drinking that evening after the others 
left the house ? Night before last, I mean. Maybe he 
has his own key. Maybe he came back and drank up 
the liquor. Maybe he got drunk and hid in a closet ano. 
Anna Forbes found him in the small hours of the night 
and started bawling him out and he pushed her out the 
window. Maybe he didn’t know what he was doing. 
He’s sometimes a mean customer, when drinking. 

Dorn said cagily, “ The woman was killed by a blow 
from the picture, Mr. Abbott.” 

“ I can tell you how the picture happened to be in the 
drawing-room. Daphne Garnett-” 

“ That silly one, eh ? ” 

/ “ Right. Daphne said Louis Bland brought the picture 

downstairs and they w'ere looking at it, when they stopped 
in early in the morning. They left it on the coffee-table 
near the fireplace, thinking the housekeeper would put 
it back where it belonged in the morning. The murderei 

probably used it because it was handy. 

“ Ah,” emitted Lieutenant Dorn. It was a nice ah. 

He looked cynical again. ” Did you question Moran 


yourself? ” 

Patrick’s nod w>as full of gloom. 

“ I tried. It’s like talking at a lump of dough. 

Dorn nodded sympathetically. .. 

‘‘It’s hard to understand, though, why Moran would 
kill Mrs. Gilbert. He would only have done it because 
Mrs. Bland asked him to do it, Mr. Abbott. He had no 
personal quarrel with the woman, he didn i even kno\. 
her—at least she didn't know him. She had never set 
eyes on him till they met in the lobby of that office building. 
He has a dog-like devotion to Mrs. Bland. We ve found 
Shat out anyway. That woman seems to hypnotize peop <- 
—some people. Fortunately the lady has no ^ uc h c »eu 
on me. She’s just Suspect Number One to me, Mr Abbott. 
If Moran did it, it was because Mrs. Bland egged him on 




to kill both women. One word to that sort of moron— 
Moran, moron, ha, ha.” The detective laughed ! I stared 
at him in horror. He was bad enough when he wasn't 
being funny. “ 1 meant to say, one word to a guy like that 
and anything can happen. If that's how it was, we'll hold 
her for first-degree murder just the same.” 

Patrick looked sad and resigned. 

“ Mr. Abbott, I congratulate you,” Dorn said. 

Patrick 'looked beaten. 

" I haven't understood you entirely,” Dorn said. ” I 
wasn't quite sure what you were up to, Mr. Abbott. I’ll 
admit it now. I thought you knew more than you were 
telling and were covering up for Mrs. Bland. That woman 
seems to hypnotize people—pardon, I said that before. 
Not the women, though. What do you think of Mrs. 
Bland, Mrs. Abbott ? ” 

Patrick said, “ My wife doesn't care for her.” 

I felt my eyebrows meet. Patrick avoided my glance. 

They talked now like buddies. 

“ What are you doing about Rawlings ? ” Patrick asked. 

“ Keeping an eye on him. That's all. Got a man 
tailing Rawlings and another after Mrs. Bland, and a 
third on Clint Moran. Called the others off. Needed 
them on two other jobs, as a matter of fact. Rawlings 
didn't do it, Mr. Abbott. We're sure of that, though 
he may know more than he's telling—he's another that’s 
taken in by that woman. Figured you were, too. Don’t 
mind telling you so now.” 

” You don't know my husband,” I said, with an icy 
glare at Patrick. Whether I liked Ellen or didn’t, she 
was his friend. “ He never lets sentiment interfere with 
business, Mr. Dorn. Would you believe it, he even stood 
me up at our wedding ! We had to wait till he solved a 
lew murders—and the murderess was a lovely creature, 
but that didn't stop Pat's turning her in.” 

You mustn't blame him ^oo much, Mrs. Abbott. 
Our trade isn't always a pleasant one, but, if I may say 
so, it is invariably interesting.” 

“ I'll say it is.” I said. Very interesting. Poor Clint. 
Poor Ellen. Poor me, married to two-faced Patrick Abbott. 

“ Any more ideas about that phone call ? ” Dorn asked 
Patrick. 

” The one I got, supposedly from Rawlings ? Nope.” * 
Moran has one of those in-between voices, when he 
uses u, Mr. Abbott. He may have called and the operator 
may have mistaken his voice for a woman's.” 
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Patrick looked admiring. “ Yes. Never thought of 
that, Dorn.” 

“ Moran had the opportunity. Seems that Miss Garnett 
started with him in a cab last night to that night-club 
restaurant place where he was on the programme, and he 
stepped out on a red light at Sixth and West Forty-eighth 
and disappeared in the crowd. Miss Garnett went on to 
the place and apologized for him, said he was sick. They 
assumed he was drunk, but he's good when he does show 
up, so they let him come back to-night. We checked on 
all this. You understand.” 

Patrick lit another cigarette. 

Dorn said smoothly, “ Mrs. Bland happen to mention 
where she went when she left the house around midnight 
last night ? ” 

“ Yes. She said she walked west to Madison, down 
to Fifty-fourth, and back along Fifty-fourth and Park 
and on home.” 

“ That’s what she told you, you mean ? ” 

I said bitterly, “ Wasn’t it confidential ? ” 

Patrick looked down his nose. Dorn said, “ Now, now, 
Mrs. Abbott. You mustn’t take it like that. It's hard 
for a woman to get the right slant on these things, one 
reason I never married, I expect. Let’s see, Mr. Abbott. 
At the time Mrs. Bland left her house, Clint Moran was 
in a drug-store at Fifty-fifth and Madison.” 

“ So were we,” I said. 

Dorn smiled a smile which would make a posion dart 
look sweet. ” I am aware of that, Mrs. Abbott. My 
men make careful reports, I assure you. To get back to 
Moran. He left the drug-store a moment ahead of Miss 
Garnett. Maybe he saw Mrs. Bland outside, during 
that instant. Our men didn't note it, but the two who 
happened to be on that job just then didn t know Mrs. 
Bland by sight. This is theory, Mr. Abbott. Well, if 
Mrs. Bland and Moran had an understanding about 
the Gilbert woman, it would take only a glance to make 
him act. Maybe he saw der. Maybe that explains why 
he stepped out of the cab.*’ 

“ Nuts ! ” I said. 

Patrick kicked me secretly, but hard. 

Dorn gave me a sour look. 

S “ Did he leave ahead of Miss Garnett, Mr. Abbott ! 

“ I’m afraid he did. She kept after him to go, then he 
got up and went suddenly, and she finished something 
she was saying before rushing after him.” 
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Dorn reiterated with satisfaction, “ If it was prearranged 
between them, a glance from Mrs. Bland, lurking some¬ 
where outside, would be all it would take. 

Abruptly, he reached for his hat. He started to rise. 
He sat down again, to do more pondering. 

If he had a wife he couldn’t keep her, I thought. He 
would bore her to death. In no time at all you would 
know exactly how he ticked, which was something I could 
never say about Patrick—the hell with Patrick, just the 

same. _ .,, 

Dorn said then, * v Thank you for your help, Mr. Abbott. 

Thank you again, l mean. But one good turn deserves 

another. Am I mistaken in thinking you would like to 

know what poison was contained in those hypos ? ’ 

Patrick’s eyes gleamed gratefully. “ I guess you know 

that. Lieutenant.” 

Dorn made it dramatic. . 

“ Both hypodermics were filled with a solution ot the 
venom of a South American snake. The deadly fer cle 

lance." 
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Patrick sat smiling softly after Dorn was gone. 

“ Snake poison ! ” I said. “ How horrible ! ” 

Patrick laughed. 

I said, with ice, " I hope you are amused.” I felt bitter. 
It's a terrible thing to sit by and watch somebody you're 
crazy about pulling a low dirty trick. I said, with acid, 
“ You look like the cat that swallowed that well-known 

canarv.” 

Patrick laughed harder. He whooped. People looked. 

“ You threw poor Clint to that Dorn wolf, Pat. Don’t 
you realize the awful thing you've done ? ” 

“ Maybe 1 threw the wolf to Clint, pal.” 

“ Don't pal me, dear.” 

“ But can't you imagine old Dorn blundering Around 
in the impenetrable maze which is Clint? ” 

” 1 don't care anything about that. The thing is, why 
did you ? You don't think Clint—did it, do you ? '* 

” He talked to Laura Gilbert. He threatened her for 
some reason or other. His departure from the cab in 
which Daphne was taking him to the night-club has 
obviously not been satisfactorily explained. Clint will 
keep our Dorn busy for a while and gain time for Hank 
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and Ellen. Dorn won’t arrest anybody now until he has 
more thoroughly explored Clint." 

“ Walked around and around the outside of Clint, you 
mean. Poor Clint. You’ve got a lousy profession. Pat." 

“ Yeah.” Pat sighed. “ But it has its moments, you 
must agree.” 

“ Snake poison ! ” I felt a wave of nausea. “ How 
dreadful ! I mean, to carry it around iike that. Louis 
is a freak.” 

Ellen came in from the lobby. She was dressed as she 
had been at dinner, in her trim black coat and little hat. 
She looked distinguished and elegant as she crossed to our 
table. Patrick rose and seated her, and, refusing any¬ 
thing to drink, she said, “ I’m here to bother you again. 
Pat. Susan left that restaurant almost an hour ago, but 
she hasn’t returned to that hotel where she’s staying. I’m 
worried. I thought of calling Bill, but-" 

Patrick said, “ Don’t call Bill, Ellen. An hour or so 
isn’t long in New York. Maybe she went to a movie, or 
maybe she’s visiting with another girl.” 

“ There are thousands of girls in that hotel,” I said. 

Ellen nodded soberly. ” I thought of phoning Louis, 
but it would give him an excuse to come here. I expect 
you’re right. But I am anxious.” She looked brighter. 
“ You two do make me feel good. You’ve got so much 
sense.” 

Patrick said, “ Now will you have a drink ? ” 

Ellen thought it over, but declined. 

“ It was a marvellous thought, having us move here, 
Pat. You’ve no idea ! ” Her head was tilted. " I had 
got so used to my misery in that house that I’d stopped 
noticing it. That’s a fact. Now I have a room of my 
own. I can sit down and relax, go to bed and not feel 
that someone is prowling in the rooms downstairs or in 
the halls. It’s wonderful.” 

Patrick smiled paternally. “ It's my duty, Ellon, to 
warn you that you aren't as alone as all that. Dorn 
suspects everybody, more or less, and he’s not going to 
lay off watching you just because you've come here. He 
may lay it on a little thicker.” 

\ “I realize that. But that’s not the same tiling, Pat. 
We aren’t guilty, Dick and I. So let them snoop. We 
have nothing to conceal. I’m not worried about pro¬ 
fessional police snooping. It was the kind Anna did that 
drove me w'ild. A kind of prying into your very soul. ’ 
Ellen flung out her hands. ” There, ft’s finished ! 
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“ Right. By the way, we've just had a chat with Clint, 
Ellen." 

Ellen's straight black brows went together. “ Clint ? 
Did you go back to The Green Flower ? " 

“ No. We stopped at Reuben’s and Clint came in. 
He walked out on his job." 

Ellen said, “ Daphne ought to let Clint alone. She 
wants to help him, but it's no good." 

I said, " He's a queer creature, Ellen." 

“ Yes. He is. But there’s no use trying to peg him in 
anywhere. Clint can’t function in any of the accepted 
patterns." Her eyes filled with pity. “ The people like 
Clint who can't buck life, specially the talented ones, and 
let it destroy them—oh, I feel so deeply sorry for them 
always. There is only one thing to do for Clint, and 
that's to take care of him. I've said that a thousand 
times to Daphne, but she doesn't agree." 

Patrick said, “ And to Louis too, no doubt ? " 

“ Oh yes. Over and over. Louis has far more money 
than he needs. His father would have provided for Clint 
regardless of what he did, and Louis should, too. He's 
our job. I do what I can. He was always welcome at 
that house, at least to a meal. Not a bed—Anna wouldn’t 
permit that. I kept the piano tuned on his account: The 
liquor in the house was there mostly for him. I thought 
it better for him to drink there than in cheap dives. 
Naturally, it would be better if he didn’t drink. He is an 
incurable alcoholic, I think. The battles l fought with 
Anna, because of Clint." 

" He would do almost anything for you, Ellen." I 
slipped a look at Patrick. If it was double-talk, his face 


gave no sign. 

“ Yes. I think he would. Except stop drinking." 

Patrick said, “ Ellen, why would Clint go to Hank’s 
onice-building and call Mrs. Gilbert on the telephone and 
have her meet him in the lobby and stand there and talk 
to her ? Ellen sat staring. “Clint knew her by sight, 
Ellen. But she didn't know him." 

.f-Nen said, But how odd. How did you know about 


Not I rum Clint. My source thought Clint was-, 
threatening Mrs. Gilbert." w 4 

“ Clint wouldn't threaten anyone, Pat." 

“ He might use force, if angry. Mightn't he, Ellen ? " 
Yes. He might. On the impulse. But why would 
he be angry with poor Mrs. Gilbert ? " 
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“ Because she was vamping Hank. In other words, 
for your sake, Ellen.” 

Ellen said, “ We must ask Hank Rawlings about it, 
Pat.” 

“ He probably wouldn’t know about it. The girl 
.^wouldn’t be likely to tell her boss she'd been accused of 
vamping him, specially if she had hopes of hooking him, 
and I’m afraid she had the hopes, Ellen.” 

Ellen turned pink. 

She asked, ” How did you know this, Pat ? ” 

“ Dorn told me. That's between ourselves. They had 
a tail on Clint. He couldn’t hear what Clint said, but 
as Mrs. Gilbert left him he shouted out something about 
having given her fair warning. That night near the time 
she was murdered, Clint left the cab in which Daphne 
was taking him to the night-club, and what he did from 
then on till he got back to his rooming-house is un¬ 
accounted for.” 

“ But perhaps—they wouldn't actually accuse him of 
killing Mrs. Gilbert, would they, Pat ? I mean, arrest 
him ? ” 

” They might.” 

> Ellen’s face went very taut. Her hands worked. 

“ Pat, he wouldn't. I'm sure Clint knows nothing 
about that. I can’t say why. Haven't you felt that way 
about someone ? Though you had no proof? ” 

“ Don’t let it worry you, Ellen. Suppose they do arrest 
him. A night in the jug won’t hurt Clint, won't be much 
different from his own digs, if they are as bad as Dorn 
seems to think.” 

Ellen said, in a low tone, ” Oh, they are. It's a dreadful 
place. He didn’t do it, Pat. He didn't ! ” 

She seemed very sure and very alarmed. Patrick didn't 
ask any more questions. 

We had a moment of silence. 

Ellen spoke first. ” Pat, I know now that I’ll never 
shake off Louis as long as we both live. It's haunted 
me for days. I’m just fooling myself to think he will 
marry Mary Kent.” She had a funny look in her eyes. 

“ When we were running away from Paris all I could 
think of was my regret because I hadn’t married Hank. 
Qf course, I kept reminding myself, if I had 1 wouldn't 
have got the children. But we w'ere going to die anyhow, 

I thought. Even after we got on board a ship, we hadn't 
much hope. We thought it would be torpedoed. I made 
up my mind when we got here, if we ever did, and Hank 
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still wanted me, nothing would stand in the way. But 
something did. Hank turned me down.” She moved 
her shoulders. “ I told you about that.” 

“ Can't say I blame him, Ellen.” 

“ It's Dick,” Ellen said. “ Dick hasn't a chance—if I , 
fail him. Hank went to Washington then, and a few \ 
months ago, Louis started getting definite about Mary 
Kent, so we kept waiting. But something very queer is 
happening—I was so sure they would marry—now I am 
sure they won't—I don't understand it— Anna's death 
did something to Louis. He's clinging to us as he never 
did before.” 

She cut in on herself. ” I'm becoming one of those 
\ague tlutterv women,” she apologized. ” But if it isn't 
one thing, it's another. I have to take time out from 
fretting over Dick to fret over Sue, and now it's Clint.” 

“ It's a very bad habit, Ellen. They'll all be all right. 
Listen, what do you use for money ? ” 

“ Money ? *' 

“ I don't want you to worry about money, that’s all. 
We're right here, remember." 

Tears came suddenly in Ellen's eyes. ” How like you 
to think of that, my dear ! But l have plenty of money, n 
1 saved quite a lot after I was married, and bought an 
annuity with it. and now 1 have a little income, have had 
for more than a year. Sue has her own income now from 
a trust fund her grandfather arranged for her, so I even 
have somebody to borrow from, if I should need to.” 

“ It was just an idea,” Patrick said. 

With an abrupt movement she straightened her straight 
back and turned her head a little in the direction of the 
street door into the Grill. I followed her glance. Hank 
Rawlings came in. I saw his face when their eyes met. 
i saw the long tender look. I saw him stop seeing anything 
but Ellen. Their glances clung together in joy and devotion. 
When he got to the table, their hands joined involuntarily. 
There was a perceptible interval before they even remem¬ 
bered we were there. I felt ashamed of myself. Whatever 
else, they loved each other deeply. This was the real thing, 

the kind vou read about. 

% 

I glanced at Patrick. He was watching me. also tenderly, 
if a little smugly, too, because he loved seeing me finding 
out that he was right. 
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) I intended to ask Patrick more about the snake poison, 
but it skipped my mind. First because of Hank and 
Ellen, afterwards because of something that happened 
as we took the elevator upstairs. 

Hank left after a couple of minutes. He’d stopped in 
to ask Patrick about Ellen. On running into Ellen herself 
he promptly took himself off lest the police think then 
meeting was planned—which would make difficulties, 
he feared, for Ellen. 

Patrick stopped at the news-stand for cigarettes and the 
late papers. I bought a book, a great collection of world 
masterpieces, for twenty-five cents. Not that I expected 
to read it, but I never feel entirely equipped without a 
book, particularly when it’s everything ever written for 
only two bits. When we caught up with Ellen, who was 
waiting near the elevators, Louis Bland was there. 

He stood looking down at Ellen, and apparently asking 
some favour. He seemed humbled, which wasn’t his 
style at all. There was a whining note in his voice, but 
we didn’t really hear anything he said. Ellen's eyes were 
averted and her mouth was hardened from intense re¬ 
pugnance. 

Patrick said in my ear, “ That Kent dame certainly 
has her work cut out for her, snaring Louis.” 

When Louis saw us he looked bored, and deparled 
immediately. Then Ellen went pale all at once. Patrick 
took her arm. She needed it, too. In the elevator she 
said harshly, ” No one will ever know how 1 despise 
Louis Bland. Look at my children L Sue's bitterness ! 
Dick’s weakness ! Look what he’s done to me ! ” She 
recovered her self-control. By the time we had reached 
our floor, nothing unpleasant might ever have happened. 
We told her good night at her door. That was why the 
snake venom went out of my mind at that time. 

In our room I tossed my masterpieces at a table, fell 
into my nightgown without even gloating on how elegant 
Jieavy pale yellow real satin crepe feels against your skin, 
and blacked out on hitting the pillow. 1 woke suddenly 
wide awake. Patrick was gone ! 

His pillow was cold. The spot where he had slept the 
same. Tliat meant he had been gone some time. The 
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radiolite dial of the travelling-clock said twenty minutes 
to three. 

1 snapped on the light. A note tucked into the silk 
shade said: “ Gone to find Sue. You look sweet asleep, 
so couldn't bear to wake you. Back soon. Love, Pat.” 

I was furious. What a dirty trick, walking out on me\ 
like that ! I grabbed the telephone. “ How long since 
Mr. Abbott left the hotel ? ” I asked the clerk. 

“ Twenty-five minutes, Madam,” he replied. He must 
be keeping a record, to be so exact. 

“ Thank you,” I said. 

1 got my book, thinking how funny it was I had got it 
so soon before needing it. I opened it at random and 
landed on this: “ For he seems to have laid it down as a 
maxim that the best person to murder was a friend; and , in 
default of a friend , which is an article one cannot always 
command , an acquaintance; because , in either case . . . 
suspicion would be disarmed. . . .” 

1 closed the book. 

Had something happened to Sue ? Where would 
Patrick look ? What might happen to Patrick ? 

Ellen Bland w ould know—of course she would—at least 
something—and she could hardly be asleep, for anxiety. » 
1 reached for the phone and asked for Mrs. Bland. ^ 

The clerk said, ** Mrs. Bland left the hotel live minutes 
a l’o. Madam.” 

” Oh. By herself ? ” 

“ Alone, Madam.” 

” Oh. Give me Dick—Richard Bland, please.” 

” Mr. Richard Bland is not in the hotel, Madam.” 

Something terrific was certainly going on. I got up 
and dressed, getting into my suit and top-coat and the 
felt beret. It was no time for mv new hat. A high wind 
was picking at the blinds. 1 closed the windows7 1 put 
my change-purse in my pocket and left my bag. I didn’t 
want to be bothered with a bag. I didn't know exactly 
where 1 was going, but 1 might have to walk and the bag 
would be a nuisance. 


I thought the clerk might know more than he'd said 
on the phone. He declared he didn't. His jaw dropped 
when 1 came down—he asked in a polite hotel-clerk style 
w here the fire was—but all he knew or chose to tell wnfc 
that Dick, Patrick, and Ellen had gone out separately, 
and m that order, each alone. 

Patrick, he said, had turned right from the Fifty-fifth 
Street entrance. To me, that meant he had gone to the 
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Bland house. 1 was dead sure ol it—rather dumb on 

my part. 

The wind was blowing a gale. It moaned high up 
around the tops of the skyscrapers and fell into the narrow 
street in stiff small whirlpools. It caught at my skirt and 
(/ swjrled it above my knees. I grabbed skirts with one 

hand and settled my beret deep on my head with the 
other. 

Everything has a reason. That felt beret bought on 
an impulse from a French modiste, and largely because 
Mary Kent’s selfish behaviour had made the woman 
miserable, was to save my own life. 

I lowered my head against the wind and hurried east 
along our usual beat. Some people see sights in New 
York, but all I had got to know really was a couple of 
long blocks on East Fifty-fifth Street. 

There was no one about. Fifth Avenue was dark and 
vacant. Only a few distant red and amber lights animated 
the famous street. Stars shone above skyscrapers. The 
dimmed light of the street-lamps made long shadows, and 
came back feebly, when at all, from dead-looking shop 
windows. There was no noise save that made by the 
^ wind, and my own footsteps. My heels made loo much. 

1 tried to walk softly. 

I was afraid. I had that feeling of being watched and 
followed which 1 always got from the dim-out. It was 
worse because the hour and the wind had emptied the 
streets. I imagined a lurker in every dark doorway. 

I hurried as fast as I could, for the wind. All at once 
I heard a fiat, dry scraping against the pavement. My 
back crawled. Something was following me. 

No, I was meeting it. It was nothing but a scrap of 
crumpled paper brushed along by the wind. It fastened 
itself upon a hydrant and fiapped viciously. I informed 
myself that such silly fear was childish. But you couldn’t 
argue away the strangeness of such emptiness bounded 
by so much dark tallness. I was scared. 

So I walked faster. Two cabs with blurred interiors 
wheeled slowly south along Madison, one behind the other. 

A lighted cab went north. It was more disturbing than 
the others, because inside, two soldiers and two girls in 
^flowery hats laughed and talked like puppets pantomiming 
in a moving case. The windows were closed and their 
voices silenced by the wheeze of tires and the rush of the 
wind. It w'as uncanny. I ran as fast as possible against 
the wind. 
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Then a group of gay people came out ot a night-club 
just beyond Madison, and suddenly everything was fine. 

Park Avenue was wonderful in the high wind, because 
there was room enough for it. It was arrogant and arrowy. 
Beyond, the block with the old houses was by contrast 
peaceful and quiet as a cove. I saw the white house with \ 
the black railings well ahead, and noticed with a feeling 
of success a slim pencil of light between drawing-room 
curtains not quite closed. 

I was breathing hard. To recover my breath, I waited 
at the top of the steps before ringing. 

Then 1 heard slow padding footsteps like those of a 
policeman. Patrolman Goldberg? I pictured that heart- 
shaped face, petrified with suspicion, when he spied me. 
Here again, and at this hour. I reached to try the door¬ 
knob. The latch wasn't caught. The door opened at my 
touch. 

I stepped inside, dosed the door carefully, and picked 
my way through the hall to a spot I thought beneath the 
hall light. I swung my arm around to catch the chain. 

1 felt exultant at escaping Goldberg. It seemed deliciously 
exciting. Patrick would laugh ! 

I couldn't find the chain. ^ 

I moved forward, still groping in the air, then paused 
with my arm held up, to listen. That same slow tread 
was mounting the marble steps. 

Deliberate fingers were feeling with a key for the lock. 
Goldberg was coming into the house. So they were 
watching the house ! 

He would find me here. That would not be funny at all. I 
went stilT with fright. What could Ido? There was no time. 

My arm descended—gravity no doubt doing its stuff— 
and touched wood. It was the door of the clothes closet 
under the stairs. I found the knob, opened it and backed 
in. sinking against yielding clothes on hangers and smelling 
shut-in wool and rubber. 

I lie lront door opened. Dick Bland's gangling shape, 
not Patrolman Goldberg's, showed against the moonlight- 
paleness of the dim-out. 

Dick closed the door cautiously and felt his way to the 
stairs. I le went up in the dark. He walked like atired old man. 

It didn’t occur to me to speak up. I thought—if I*»7 
did think—he was drunk. And my own position was° 
so compromising. 

At the second floor, Dick turned and climbed directly 
on to the ihird. 
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I stepped out of the-closet and went on groping. 

Then a queer thing happened. There were two sets of 
footsteps. 

As Dick went up the front stairs to the third floor, 
someone else was coming from the third floor to the second 
down the back stairs. 

It was just then I got the first whiff of Ellen's perfume. 
A wave of the fresh blossomy scent dipped down into the 
inert air of the first-floor hall. 

Dick passed the third floor by and went on to the top 
floor. 

A door—the rear door into the drawing-room—opened, 
less silently than Anna might have opened it, but still on 
silent hinges. I caught only the faint rustle of the latch. 
I did not hear the door close. Now I was petrified with 
indecision. I knew definitely that Patrick Abbott was 
not in this house. What was happening was too creep) 
for that. What should I do ? Grope again and find the 
light and then announce my presence with a shout ? Or 
step back outside and ring for proper admission '! I 
waited. I took my time, as though 1 had some, to decide. 
1 decided. Yes, that was the thing to do. To go out. to 
ring, and be invited in. I dreaded Ellen's cairn eyes n 
I didn’t. If she should find me here ! She would think 
me silly. Suspicious. Even jealous ! Tsk, tsk ! 

I took a short step in the direction of the vestibule. 

The rear drawing-room door closed. I slopped dead. 

Someone was coming on down the back stairs. Fast. 

Skirts rustled, but the flying footsteps hardly >ounded on 
the carpet. I couldn’t go now. She would see me against 
the outdoors as I had seen Dick. Silhouetted in the door. 
She would think I had been snooping. Mrs. Bland thinks 
everybody snoops, Dorn had said. She was now in tins 
hall. She came swiftly. The scent of the perfume was 
strong. I must step back in the closet. No, there wasn t 
time. She would hear me. 

I stood still. , 

They say that blue eyes can see better in the dark than 

brown ones, and Ellen's eyes were blue. 


The gloomy droplight shone in my eyes. I was flat on 
the floor. Patrick was stooping over me and feeling my 
head. “ Ouch,” I said. He said later that “ ouch had 
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never been one of his favourite words, but it sounded 
beautiful then. 

“ Something hit me, Pat.” 

“ Um—m. A Chinese metal vase. If you hadn't had 
your new French beret on, you might have got a skull 
fracture.” 

I said, ” It was Ellen.” 

Patrick said, ” How did you get here, Jeanie ? ” 

“ The clerk said when you left the hotel, you went east.” 

Patrick made a little sound in his throat. “ He told 
me the same thing. That was why I came here. When 
I got back, and you'd gone. I came running.” 

“ They say the married get so they think alike. What 
time is it ? ” 

” Twenty-five past three.” 

” I haven't been here long anyhow,” I said. I sat up. 
Patrick helped me. I put on my beret, which Patrick 
had removed, and then, with his help, got on to my feet. 
1 sat down at his suggestion on the chair near the newel- 
post. ” Take a step,” I said. Meaning a stair-step. ” I 
never expect to regain consciousness.” 

” How do you feel, pal ? ” 

” Awful. My soul aches. My stomach still has butter¬ 
flies. Hold my hand tighter, please. Dick came in too.” 

” Dick ? . . . Here ? . . . When ? ” His voice sounded 

staccato. 

” Right after I did. He went upstairs. All the way 
up. At tiic same time Ellen came down. The back stairs. 
She didn't speak to Dick. W'asn't that queer? She sort 
of slipped out. She can see in the dark.” Patrick gave 
me a cigarette and held a match. “ You see, there was a 
light in the drawing-room when l got here, and I thought 
you had found Sue and were here, for some reason—did 
you find her. Put ? ” 

“ No. She hadn’t got back to her hotel. Bill doesn’t 
know where she is either. He's fit to be tied.” 

I said, ' The Iront-door lock wasn’t caught, see. That's 
how I got in. I heard somebody coming along the street 
and thought it was Patrolman Goldberg. I couldn't face 
all that propriety. Then, it was Dick.” 

“ pick," Patrick said. Ineptly, like an echo. “ Listen, 
you sit here and I'll have a look through the house- 

" No. I'll come with you ! ” 

” Okay.” 

Patrick put an arm around me and I leaned against him 
going upstairs. I didn t need to, really, but it was very 
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solacing. On the second floor, he found the chain and 
turned on the hall light. He opened the drawing-room 
door. Now the place was dark. He flicked a switch. 
The lamps swam out all over the elaborate room. He 
flicked the other switch. The chandeliers blazed. “ My 
#God ! ” he said. 

I saw what he saw. A slim loot elegantly shod in a 
man’s evening-shoe showed near the fireplace. We crossed 
the room. I hung on to Patrick’s hand. Louis Bland lay 
in a heap between one sofa-end and the hearth. 1 lie 
satin-lined tails of his evening-coat fanned out gracefully, 
as though arranged so after he had died. The handle ol 
that Florentine paper-knife, whose blade unsheathed was 
slim and darting as a stiletto, jutted from the back ot his 
neck. His eyes were sunken and staring. His jaw had 
dropped. His long yellow teeth yawned out and made 
his handsome face hideous. 

Gleaming on the rug between the sofas was anothei 

hypodermic. i 

Patrick looked at it wryly. “ It didn t do him any good 

after all,” he said. .... , , , • . , • 

He picked up Louis’s beautiful dead hand—with Ins 

other hand that I wasn’t hanging on to—and his fingers 
explored for an absent pulse, ft was the lelt hand, the 
right was hidden under his coat. Patrick laid the hand 
down gently and peered down at the paper-knife. 

“ I’ll call Dorn, Jean. You wait here-” 

I said quickly, “ No. I’ll come along.” 

I went ahead into the hall. " What about Dick, Pat . 

Patrick stopped to think. .. u/ . .. 

The front door opened and someone entered. Who > 
here ? ” Ellen Bland called up the stairs. 

“ We are, Ellen,” Patrick said. “ Come up. 

“ I saw the drawimz-room light, Ellen said, as she 
hurried up the steps. " I had a last-minute notion that 
perhaps Sue had come home, so I came here. You mus 

have had the same idea ? ” She had o n. h . er f hat m a ^ ( , e ^" e d d 
her bag. She was somewhat dishevelled from the wind, 

but still, I thought, when she came close, tidiei lookin* 
than other people. No, elegant was the word. H was 
(he way her head sat so elegantly on her neck. 

\,She saw our faces then, and said her hand fly ^‘? h i n „ 
heart, “ What is it ? What has happened .' Something 

15 She was a good actress, wasn't she ! But why had she 
returned ? 
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“ Explain that later, Ellen,” Patrick said. “ Don’t go 
in that room. Lou s is there. He’s dead.” 

Patrick reached for Ellen's arm. But she didn't need 
his support. She drew back, frowned, and said, “ Louis, 
dead ? Maybe you’re wrong, Pat. I'll run and call Dr. 
Seward.” 


“ It won't do any good.” 

“ I don't believe you,” Ellen said. “ I don’t think he's 
dead. And I also know what to do. If you’ll call the 
doctor, I'll-” 

She started for the drawing-room door. 

" Jean will call him, Ellen. I'll go in here with you.” 

I didn't like the task, but I performed it while they went 
back into the drawing-room. Dr. Seward grunted when 
1 told him Louis Bland was dead in this house, then roared 
out that he would be right over. “ Don't call the police 
till I get there ! he commanded. When I got back 
upstairs Ellen and Patrick were coming out of the drawing¬ 
room. Ellen was wiping her eyes. Her perfume was faint 
now, the wind had blown it away. It smelled stronger 
when she put her handkerchief into her bag. 

The doctor said not to call the police till he got here,” 
I said. ” What about Dick, Pat ? ” 

Patrick shook his head at me. Too late. Ellen’s glance 
moved between us. 

” Dick ? ” 

Patrick said, ” He may be upstairs, Ellen.” 

Ellen's face went paper-smooth. ” 1'li go see. No_ 

let me go alone.” 


Ail right, il you want to. But watch the dark corners,” 
1 a trick said. Ellen was already up a flight. Patrick said 
" i II go phone Dorn.” " * 

But the doctor said-” 

Patrick's answer came dry. ” I don't think the doctor 
can call this one an accident, Jean. You wait here and_” 

n N ° T ril string right along. Darling —Ellen did it." 

Patrick made no answer. 

While Patrick was dialling Lieutenant Dorn, we heard 

a noise in Annas room. Patrick reached for the door- 

-noh and hung on to it while he reported Louis Bland’s 

death to the police detective. He huns up the receiver 

•T'died the door a crack, and switched on a light It wai 

a bright ceiling light. It glared on Clint Moran, who lay 

‘\ c ? c °'j' n IP ,1IS brown suit across Anna's clean 

witlwhpi ThC S, h Ic a,F ° f • he c,osed - u P room was pungent 
with the juniper odour ot gin. F b 
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Patrick turned off the light and shut the door. “ He’ll 
keep.” He turned towards the back stairs. 

Ellen was coming down, hurrying. 

We waited. 

“ Dick’s so sleepy he can’t wake up. I must make 
f$some coffee. Oh, Sue’s here, Pat. I glanced in her room, 
and there she was. I woke her. She's dressing.” 

That made a quorum, I thought. The whole family. 
Ellen. Dick. Sue. Cousin Clint. 

“ Did you tell me Clint had a key, Ellen ? ” 

“ I don't know. But he does have. Why ? ” 

Patrick jerked his head at Anna's room. " He s in 
there. You’d better make plenty of coffee.” 


Ellen's eyelids faltered, then swept down. 

“ Yes, of course.” She looked up. “ Couldn't we get 
him out, Pat ? Before—before the police get here ? Dr. 
Seward will take him away, perhaps.” 

” I’ve already telephoned Dorn, Ellen.” 

Ellen stopped breathing. For once she looked really 
scared. She said, “ Oh.” Then she cried out, ** Bui why 
did you do it, Pat? You had no right ! the doctor said 
not to. Why-” 

“ I know. But this isn’t the doctor's case. Louis was 


murdered.” 

Patrick asked, “ Ellen, what was Louis saying to you 
to-night ? There by the elevators ? ” 

“ Nothing important,” she answered. 

Ellen went on down to the basement kitchen. Patrick 
went towards the front of the hall. He picked the Chinese 
vase up, with his handkerchief protecting it, and set it in 
the clothes closet. 

Dr. Seward arrived, breathing hard from too last walking 
for a fat man against a head wind. He risked apoplexy 
by puffing right on upstairs when told where Louis was. 
He halted beside the heap and stared hard. He stared at 
the paper-knife. He stooped with much grunting over 
the body. He reached out to touch the knife. He drew 
back his hand. He felt the pulse at the wrist, the throat, 
the temple. He said, “ Less than an hour certainly. He 
closed the eyelids and the jaw. Now Louis Bland was 
^beautiful again. 

4 It was ten minutes to four. . 

The doctor struggled to his feet and stood looking at 
the hypodermic on the rug. He started to pick it up, 
then waved his pink hands and left it. ” It did hnn„no 
good after all,” he said. 
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Patrick had said the same thing ! 

Patrick stated, “ He was a hemophilic, Doctor.” 

“ No, he wasn't ! ” Dr. Seward barked. He glared at 
Patrick, from habit. 

Patrick said, “ Why did he carry the viper-venom 
solution, then ? Why did he say what he said to Sue ? ” t 

The doctor emitted a heavy sigh. 

“ He wasn’t a real hemophilic. Bleeder,” he added, as 
if he had to explain it. ” But it’s true that his blood 
didn’t coagulate normally. 1 doubt if he could have 
survived any major operation without a fatal hemorrhage. 
Louis spent his whole life in dread of bleeding to death. 
He carried the snake venom for that reason—it’s a coagu¬ 
lant, used locally, as you apparently know. But he wasn’t 
a true hemophilic because there is no family history 
to that effect, which is necessary to confirm it. He had 
no right to say what he said to the girl. After he was gone, 
her mother and I would have told her the truth.” 

" Sue had cause to murder him, Doctor,” Patrick said. 

“ Fiddlesticks ! She wouldn't do such a thing. I know 
that girl.” 

Ellen came in by the rear door. 

“ Well, Ellen, it happened after all,” Dr. Seward said.^ 

But not the way he feared. His spinal cord is probably 
severed, and there was probably little or no bleeding.” The 
doctor sighed his heavy sigh. “ Anyway, we kept his 
secret.” 

” Who knew it ? ” Patrick asked. 

“ No one now but Clint, Dr. Seward, and E And 
probably Mary Kent. People knew he carried the hypo¬ 
dermics, but they didn’t know why. We never told. We’d 
promised.” 

” Anna knew, didn't she ? ” 

” Yes.” 

Dr. Seward said, ” Anna kept a hypodermic about her 
just in case. I think she was disappointed in never getting 
her chance to save Louis's life.” 

Ellen broke in, ” Listen. Dr. Seward ! Clint’s in Anna’s 
room. He’s drunk. We've got to get him out of here 
before the police come.” 

“ We can't do that, Ellen,” Dr. Seward said, shaking 
* 1?s slowly. 4% This was murder/' # 

1 !!en looked frightened. And determined. 
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Law and order is navy-blue. Jt arrived on the heels of 
Lieutenant Jeffrey Dorn in the shape of a flock of uni¬ 
formed policemen. In no time at all, several large solid¬ 
looking patrolmen managed to be everywhere, looking 
very navy-blue. This being indubitably murder—Louis 
Bland wouldn't be likely to stick the knife in the back of 
his neck, just like that, anyway—there was no pussy¬ 
footing as in the Anna Forbes case. Experts swarmed 
like ants, taking pictures, finger-prints, poking the dead 
man, this and that. One expert found Louis's black 
cigarette-holder behind the sofa near which he’d fallen. 
The cigarette had burned a tiny brown hole in a valuable 
rug. Another lifted Louis’s coat-tails and discovered his 
other hand grasping a perfumed handkerchief. The name 
embroidered on the handkerchief was Ellen. Others 
searched the house, and us. 

One expert did nothing but stand around with a swathed 
flat package which turned out to be The Pink Umbrella. 

* It was very impressive. It was also dull. 

1 could see myself what ailed it. It was just too efficient. 
Dorn didn't do his own poking and sniffing, he had others 
do it for him. Maybe he thought he had to keep them 
busy. He formed his judgments on their opinions. Tsk, 
tsk. Maybe that’s why he turned out not so bright as 
I feared. Even though Patrick still insists Dorn is both 
a good guy and smart. 

Anyhow, it was soon over. Many hands at least make 
quick work. The experts filtered out. Louis Bland was 
removed in a basket, which he would have found most 
distasteful, to be carved up at an autopsy, a huge indignity 
to his person which would merely prove what the pre¬ 
liminary investigation surmised, that he had died from 
the stab in the back of the neck. His mother had bought 
the knife as a souvenir in Florence when there on her 
honeymoon, before Louis was even thought of. I found 
that fascinating. Dorn didn't. 

'■ The chased handle of the knife had been wiped clean 
4 of finger-prints. The blade, the doctors opined, and the 
autopsy confirmed, had severed the spinal cord. 

All finger-prints had also been wiped off the hypo¬ 
dermic which, like its predecessors, had not been employed 
in the murder. 
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Dr. Seward and the medical examiner's doctors talked 
with Lieutenant Dorn about coagulating-time, plasma, 
haemophilia, fear, the imagination, and viper venom. 
They discussed the relative merits as coagulators of rattle¬ 
snake, Russell’s viper, and fer de lance venom. Patrick 
hung on every word, but I stood away and shivered. It 
was a queer thing, I meditated, as fact was piled on opinion 
and opinion on fact, that a man's coagulating-time being 
a little longer than that of other people should make him 
a nagger who bullied everybody connected with him 
ceaselessly all his life. 

Then the body and the experts were gone. We all had 
coffee. One of the patrolmen had taken over that job 
from Ellen. Dorn being apprehensive of mass-murder 
from coffee flavoured with cyanide. (The report from 
Patrick’s champagne had corroborated his suspicions.) 

The patrolmen remained, strategically spaced. Patrol¬ 
man Goldberg, in reward for having been in on the 
ground floor of the murder sequence, was assigned the 
drawing-room. Lieutenant Dorn, in his well-tailored 
grey suit and another becoming necktie, sat at a table 
drawn near the front door of that room. A detective- 
sergeant named Uerschel Pepple took notes in short¬ 
hand— there had been other note-takers with the experts. 

T he remainder of us faced Dorn, in two rows made with 
chairs and sofas. 


In ihe front row from left to right were Ellen Bland, 
Dr. Maxton Seward. Dick Bland, Clint Moran, Susan 
Bland, and—because he wouldn't sit elsewhere—Bill 
Reynolds, then Patrick and I. In great contrast to the 
rest of us. Bill and Susan looked radiantly happy. They 
were making wedding plans, now that Susan was con- 
N meed she wasn't a social menace. In the second row, 
m order, were Louis’s lawyer, who looked it, Mary Kent, 
appropriately garbed in greyish tweed and a grey felt 
hat, Daphne Garnett, ornately frazzled, and — a little 
apart—the two house servants, and finally Louis’s valet, 
a Briton with a long melancholy face. All had been sent 
for by the police. 

Dorn s sky-blue eyes were very round and very innocent. 
He was not smiline. 


fins was not a formal examination, he said. That 
w ouldn’t come until the murderer was formally accused 
ihis sounded to me like a kind of trap. 

... * believe l ^ at 1 myself am somewhat to blame for 
this dastardly murder,” Dorn said. That smacked of 
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the trap, also. “ The exigencies caused by the dim-out 
plus a current epidemic of local crime have put a great 
strain on the Force. No man can be in two places at the 

same time.” . ^ . , 

“ He’s got something there," I whispered to Patrick. 

He nudged me, scowling. 

Among other things, Dorn said that when we had al. 
got back to our respective abodes iast night lie had called 
his sleuths off because they were needed elsewhere. Alter 
our extreme activity on the previous two nights Dorn 
didn’t think we would start anything again last night 
everybody, even murderers, needing their rest. He had 
been in error. That was why lie blamed himselt, so to 
speak, for Louis’s murder. 

He began the direct questioning with Daphne Oar nett. 
Daphne said flutteringly that she knew absolutely 
nothing about anything. Louis Bland had been her guest 
at dinner last night, along with other people. He nau 
left with Mrs. Kent, around eleven, she thought, bne 

could not swear it, however. 

Did she know' that cyanide was put in his champagne 

last night at that dinner ? . . Cl , /At 

“Why, how dreadful! Daphne cried. She or get 

her French as she declared, “ Well, I myself wouldn t ve 

done it, Officer. I didn't even invite them. I hey asked 

to come. If I had been going to try to murder Louis, I 

would have invited them, wouldn t 1 ! 

The etiquette of the situation ga\e Dorn to think. 

“ There you are," Daphne said. . 

Dorn asked her if she knew who killed Louis 
“ It must have been a stranger. Daphne said. t\er> 
hodv who knew Louis simply adored him. 

With this glorious lie, Daphne ended her contribution 

to the solving of the murder. . 

Mary Kent’s eyes were red, but she had chic c\en in 

gl ‘-Louis and I left Daphne’s party shortly alter eleven 
o’clock. We went on to El Morocco. 

SlS'lStated^then’said, ~ No, on the way wes^pped 
for a moment at the Hotel Rcxley. Louis c 
% to Ellen—Mrs. Bland. I waited in the cab. He■ ^sgone 
only a few minutes and came back very much disturbed. 

“ Did he say why, Mrs. Kent ? , , • 

She avoided the question. “He soon recovered his 

usual high spirits. He dropped me at my hot.* at ten 
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minutes past two. I noticed the time by the clock in the 
lobby as I entered. He said he was coming to this house 
to see if his son and daughter had returned, as he had 
requested, then on to his hotel, the Jacques.” Her voice 
lowered. “ That's all.” 

Dorn asked carefully, “ Did he say anything about 
expecting the former Mrs. Bland to return to the house as 
well as the children ? ” 

Mary Kent said quietly, “ I'm sorry.” 

Dorn let it pass. Everyone—you could tell—felt that 
Mary Kent was being very decent to Ellen. 

“ Did anyone see you return to your hotel, Mrs. Kent ? ” 

” But definitely. There was a night-clerk at the desk 
when I asked for my key and two elevator men were at 
their cars. I spoke to them and told them good night.” 

” Good,” Dorn said. ” Thank you, Mrs. Kent.” 

Dorn asked the lawyer next how much money Louis 
had been worth, and who would inherit. We learned 
nothing. 

” He was in my office yesterday arranging some—an 
allowance,” he said. He was sorry he said it, and refused 
to say more. 

Dr. Seward reiterated the snake-venom false-htemophilia 
business and said it was absurd to think anyone would 
deliberately murder Louis Bland. To be sure, he was some¬ 
times annoying, but always generous about money. The 
doctor was entirely irked. He thought Dorn ought to 
designate the murderer immediately, so everybody could 
go home. 

Susan Bland said she came home last night because she 
had drunk too much champagne which "made her feel 
sick, and she was ashamed to go back to the aids’ hotel. 

I couldn't face being given the once-over in that condition 
by live thousand dames,” she said. 

“ Are you accustomed to drinking, Miss Bland ? ” 

” God forbid,” said Susan. “ It's a filthy habit.” 

She glared at Dick, who winked back, rather limply. 

“ \ ou recently quarrelled with your father, didn't 

you. Miss Bland ? That was why you left home, was 
it not ? 


" S'U'- Everybody quarrelled with Louis. But he 

.Wv ' ,I :‘ rted iL Ever y darn time,” Susan said, warming up. 
Don t you regret it ? ” 

“ No,” Susan said defiantly. 

Dorn pressed his lips tight. "What did you do when 
you got to this house last night ? ” 
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Susan looked aghast. “ Must I tell everything ? ” 

“ Why not ? ’’ 

Susan considered it. “ Well, tor a while I was sick as 
a horse, so to speak, then 1 was terribly sleepy and teli 
into bed. The next thing I knew Mother woke me and 
told me to get dressed." 

Bill Reynolds said he knew nothing to tell. In his blue 
uniform he looked rosy and fresh and very disapproving 

of the whole thing. . 

Dick’s downy dark-eyed face was twisted with distress. 

He was much more affected than the others. 

“I came home for a very silly reason. Any port in a 
storm, see. I was just too darn tired, so to speak, to walk 
on as far as the hotel.” 

“ You had your key ? " 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ Well. Speak up ! ’’ 

“There isn’t anything to tell. I managed to stagger 
up the steps to the door and unlocked it, and thought 
thank God there is nobody to wake in this dump so 
won’t have to take my shoes off, and went on up and lei! 
on a bed and blacked out. I guess it wasn't such a terrilie 


idea, at that." 

“ You didn't undress ? ” 

“ No, sir. Couldn't. Didn't even turn on the light. 

“ Drunk ? ’’ Dorn snapped. 

Dick drew himself up. " Certainly not ! That was why 
I was tired. I walked it off, see. Walked off the urge. 

“ Where was your mother ? " 

“ I don’t know, sir. At the hotel, asleep, I guesb. 

“You guess,” Dorn said thoughtfully. You ddnt 
come in this house and go out again, did you, D . 

Something didn’t happen here that you felt y 0 " ,jd l ° 
go out and walk off? Something that made you very, 

^The^awyer popped up. “ You needn't answer that, 

D Dorn smiled the smile. “No. He needn’t. That 
will do for now, Dick.’ 

Dick sat down. Clint Moran was next. He said gruffly 
that when he got to his rooming-house somebody wai. 
already in his bed and so he left, then took a Lexington 
bus and came here. “ Thought nobody would be in the 
old house and I'd have a good bed for a change. 

Dorn’s voice was very casual. 0 „ 

“ Why did you choose Anna Forbes s bed . 
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“ Well, it was handy. First floor. Kind of tickled me, 
too, thinking how she'd feel if she knew it.” 

Ellen shook her head at Clint. Dorn took note. His 
eyebrows stirred. He remembered where he was and 
controlled them. ^ i 

“ Were you intoxicated, Mr. Moran ? ” 

“ Drunk as a skunk, Sarge,” said Clint. 

Sergeant Pepple looked up from his shorthand and 
stuffed back a grin, at that Sarge. 

“ Perhaps you were not. in a condition to know just 
what you were doing, Mr. Moran ? ” 

Clint yawned. “ Could be." 

“ What time did you get here ? ” 

“ Good God, how would I know ? I told you I was 
blotto. How long docs this inquisition go on, anyhow ? ” 

“ For some people it will continue for some time,” 
Dorn said. “ You may sit down.” 

The valet said he had no idea what was in the hypo¬ 
dermic syringes of which Louis Bland had several, it not 
being his business to know, only to keep them neat and 
ce that his master always had one in his pocket, and, on 
occasion, take them to Dr. Seward—why he could not 
way, because it wasn't his business to know. Yes, though 
perhaps he should not say so. he had several times given 
Mr. Bland an injection of the liquid, once when the master 
cut himself with a piece of glass, another lime when he 
was scratched bv a rose-thorn. 

“ You know how to use a hypodermic, do you ? ” 

The long face got longer. ** Dr. Seward very kindly 
Instructed me, if 1 may say so.” 

“ Do you mean to say you had no curiosity about the 
contents of those hypos? When you handled them all 
die time ? ” 

Indeed, no, sir. It was not my affair.” 

Do you know if Mr. Bland was afraid of anyone or 
anything in particular ? ” 

The valet thought it over.' 

” It was none of my business, sir, but, though perhaps 
I shouldn’t say it, he was terrified of sharp objects, sir.” 

” Mary Kent's finger-nails,'’ I muttered, at Patrick. 

“ Shush.” 

Patrick was next. He had nothing to say, save that hei 
lound the body because he had come to the house in the 
night looking for me. " It was my fault that my w-ife 
came here,” he said. “ If 1 had left word where 1 had 
gone, she would not have left the hotel. Being uncertain, 
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and distressed by the tragedies which ha^ accidentally 
involved us, she became alarmed and ran over here 
believing I would come here to look for Sue. It sounded 
very difnifieS, put like that. He didn’t say one word 

Dorn said, very deadpan, “Too bad you don t know 
ahout our Missing Persons Bureau. Mr. Abbott, tou 
nSt have gone 8 out to look for Miss Bland yourselt, 

you know.” . 

Patrick gave him a slanting glance. ioutenant " 

“I hated to put you to any extra bother Lieutena . 

he drawled, western fashion. " Knowing how busy >cu 

^ I should have said before that we had ^"norn ^ad'read 

ments previously to Sergeant Pepplt, , everything 

and considered, so that no lull statement ol -'ei>imn c 

we had done was necessary now. 

Dorn let Patrick go. I was the next , _ 

I told about entering the house. 1 omitted i 
part-that I had thought that tread which mu , h.^e 

been Dick’s, was Patrolman Goldbergs ^oUd 1 
the patrolman watching me now. That hear P 
face probably had a heart-shaped brain behind it v 
special crease in it because Goldberg never would belief 

^^HSafGo^e^ineJT^rd7 l Thai 

uncivilized place ! Look at the movies. Mrs . 

“ Do you know what time you arriveo 

“ It was two minutes past hjee ^hen l i bcc[iusc ',f 
Maybe it took me ten minutes to walk ne , 

the wind. _ ari o ” up sounded sceptical. 

, SSiB Js t st 

“ You didn’t ring ? ’’ 

Dorn’s voice was super-smooth. “ Why didn’t you 
ring ? ” 

f “ I—I don’t know.” , 

-'ft “ Come, come, Mrs. Abbott. spooky. 

“All right. I was scared. The street i 

in that wind.” t * retinue Mrs. Abbott." 

“Indeed?.” What sarcasm Comrnue Mrs ^ 

“ Well, I was trying to locate me s 
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1 heard somebody put a key in the front-door lock. I 
stepped into the hall closet.” 

” Why ? ” 

“ I was scared. Why must I keep saying it ? I was 
jittery.” 

” You thought your husband was upstairs, didn’t you ? \ 
1 should think you would have called out, if you were 
scared.” 

“ Well, I didn't,” I said. ” Then I saw Dick come in. 
He went straight up to the top floor, just as he said he did.” 

“ You didn't speak to him ? ” 

” No.” 

“ But why not ? ” 

“ Well, I felt such a fool, that’s why. How would you 
feel if somebody caught you lurking in a closet ? ” 

“ Continue, Mrs. Abbott,” Dorn said crisply. 

” I decided then to go back outside and ring and come 
in the right way.” 

” What was your impression of Dick, Mrs. Abbott ? ” 

“ I couldn’t even see him, you see, except his silhouette. 

I had just come in. My eyes weren't yet adjusted.” 

” How did he sound ? ” Dorn insisted. 

“ He walked as though he was tired.” S 

“ Maybe he was carrying a load,” Dorn said. “ On 
his mind,” he added succinctly. 

1 saw Ellen's face. It went white. 

" No, he just sounded weary,” I said quickly. ” I’m 
sure Dick told you the truth, Mr. Dorn.” 

Dorn smiled the smile, " Go on ! ” 

” Well, I didn't go out and ring as I planned because 
just then somebody came slipping down the back stairs 
and about the next thing I knew the light was on and 
Pat—my husband—was there.” 

The lieutenant produced the Chinese vase, still swaddled 
in Patrick's handkerchief. 

“ Was this what you were struck with, Mrs. Abbott ? ” 

I said, ” My husband said so.” 

Do you know who did it ? ” 

1 could feel Patrick's eye. But I didn't look at him. 

Ml the same, I couldn't say the word which would 
accuse Ellen. 

” No.” 4 

Man, or woman ? ” 

” l—I don’t know.” 

Perhaps it was Dick, going out again ? ” 

1 —no, I think not.” 
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“ Why '? ” 

“ There were two people. I am sure I heard two. Dick 
and somebody else. The second one was more careful. 

Dorn said, “ Your husband remarked that you have a 
keen sense of smell, Mrs. Abbott. Did you smell anything 
“ Yes. Wool and rubber, in the hall closet. 1 he whole 

house was stuffy, rather.” ..... 

“No perfume, Mrs. Abbott? His voice was ver> 
cunning. I said nothing. I just couldnt. , 

He produced an envelope anu held up lhe n hand .kf r ' 
chief found in Louis's dead hand. It gate offaianl 
ripple of that blossomy scent. " Don t you Kco.mze 

this perfume, Mrs. Abbott ? . 

I thought it over. “ I think my husband e.,ag 0 erakd 

^Dornshrugged disgustedly. From another envelope lie 
set out a small vial. " We took this from a h. ndbag, 
he said. " That will do, Mrs. Abbott I n > ‘ ld 
just wasting everybody s time. Mrs. Ellen BL. > > 

Pl EUen stood up. There was a rustle. There always was, 
spiritual or otherwise, when she came into Uk pictii.c. 

“ This is your handkerchief, Mrs. Bland . 

“ How did it happen to be in Louis Bland's dead hand ? 

“ I do not know.” . , „ 

“ He saw you at that hotel to-night . 

“ Yes, for a moment.” 

“ what happened to upset him . ., 

Thelawyer popped'up^' 1 " Thisfs*^ 0 °a formannquest, 

Mrs. Bland. You needn t answer „ 

Ellen said, “ I have nothing to conceal. 

Dorn said, " You're very sure of yourself, ^r.n^ yo . 
Mrs Rland ’ That's very interesting. > es. \ ou rc vu_> 

sure That's the word. If you wanted to stick a knife 
In a person Mrs. Bland, you would beery sure to c.hoos 
the best place. You were a nurse. I dare say you stud 

“S'words spun out sharp and venomous. 

The lawyer rose, waved his hands, sat down. 

Dorn slid '“Thave here the brier statement you made 
to Sergeant ’Pepple just after we arnved here lo-n|gl 
You say you walked from the time you left the hotel, unt 
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three thirty-five, when you arrived at this house. We 
know at what time you left the hotel. We also know when 
you got to this house—according to Mr. Abbott. You 
had an hour, Mrs. Bland. Why don’t you tell us what 
really happened ? ” 

The lawyer coughed. 

Ellen said, ” I really did walk almost all that time, 
Officer.” 

” That’s absurd ! At that hour ? In such wind ? ” 

” I liked the wind. Very well, this is my story. At ten 
minutes past two 1 had had no word from her hotel about 
Susan. I had called there shortly before midnight, and 
had asked that a note be put in her box, asking her to ring 
me when she got in, regardless of the hour. Susan never 
drinks. I was concerned about her at dinner. But she 
dislikes interference, so I let it go. It worried me. I 
couldn't sleep. So. at ten minutes past two, I got up 
and tapped on the Abbotts’ door, very lightly, thinking 
that they might be asleep. 1 didn't call on the telephone, 
which would be sure to wake them. Mr. Abbott heard 
me and came to the door. He said that Mrs. Abbott was 
asleep, but he hadn’t been, and for me to go back to bed 
and he would go out and find Susan. I heard him go 
out five minutes later. But I couldn’t rest. Then I dis¬ 
covered that Dick was not in his room, either. Our rooms 
adjoin. The door between was closed, but not locked, 
lie had left without my hearing him. So I dressed and 
went for a short walk.” 

Dorn restrained a sniff. ” Walk ? ” 


” I always walk when I’m disturbed. Officer. Well, I 
walked to the hotel where Susan had stayed the previous 
'fight. 1 didn't think Pat—Mr. Abbott—W'ould go there, 
thought he would think it useless. I felt that a personal 
call might do what the telephone hadn't. Or she might 
be ill and not answer the phone. But she wasn’t at the 
hotel. So I started back to the Rexley. Suddenly, it 
occurred to me she might have come here. I finally got 
a taxi and got here to find—well, you know the rest. I 
didn’t even phone the hotel to see if Mr Abbot had returned 
because I didn't want to wake Mrs. Abbott.” 

I hat s a lot of walking,” Dorn commented. His 
glance went to Dick. '* You like walking, too. Like 
mother, like son, eh ? ” 


Ellen’s eyes blazed. " You are unfair ! ” she said. 

Dorn ignored it. We arc again wasting time. You 
quarrelled with your husband last night, Mrs. Bland. 
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Luckily we have a record of that quarrel, since it took 
place publicly, in the lobby of the Rexiey, near the elevators. 
He begged you to return to this house. You refused. He 
said it hurt his pride to have his children moved out from 
under his own roof like that. He said he was on his wa> 
to a night-club, but afterwards he would come to this 
house and, if the children, at least, had not returned, he 

would stay here till they did." 

“Sit-down strike, yeah?" said Cunt. Dorn gave him 

a glare. . . 

Ellen said, “It was his custom to get his own.wa>. 

even though he put himself out considerably to do it. 

“ You admit that you knew he w as coming nere, then . 

Ellen did not answer. .. .. , . , 

Dorn picked up the via! of perfume. I. >ou took a 
taxi to your daughter’s hotel, instead ot walking, you had 
time for everything. Bland came here alter lie dropped 
Mrs. Kent at her hotel. You knew he was coming. Maybe 
he knew the girl had come in, maybe not. The boy may 
have been in and out. Anyhow, Bland waited. 

Dorn took a deep breath. ” This little bottle of perfume, 
which is the same as that on the handkerchief, is ttu 
only perfume of the kind in the house or on the person 
of anyone present. One of my men took n o " you 
handbag this evening. Ellen Bland you murdered Anna 
Forbes Laura Gilbert, and finally Louis Bland. Clinton 
Moran and Richard Bland, I order your arrest on suspicion 
of wilfully aiding and abetting tins cold-blooded «oman 
in these outrageous murders. Take them into custod., 

G There rg was a brief pandemonium in which everybody 
behaved according to type. Patrick sap 1 enjoyed 
deep prickle of gladness because anyhow 

on Ellen. I never would. 

Dorn gloated. His face radiated success. 

Goldberg and Pepple restored order 
Patrick stopped relaxing and went over and staiteci a 
whisnered talk with Dorn, who shook his head to staii 
withfthen « gave in, as if yielding to a cWWtsh whim 
“ Senzeant Pepple, please take Mr. Moran into Uk na 
and S kee 8 p ea i"im tKre','’"he said. “ Goldberg see that the 
I furniture is put back where it belongs. > ou help, 

said to the cook and housemaid. . t i, e so f as 

Very quickly the room was back m 3ld ^, tlu 
facing across the fireplace, the chans ‘ „ P 1 ■ k 

“ Please, no smoking for just a few minutes. I atnck 
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1 hadn’t told 



said, as Mary Kent's hand snaked towards her bag. “ Put 
the picture on the coffee-table,'’ he said to its keeper. 

The man unwrapped The Pink Umbrella as though it 
were a priceless treasure and laid it face up on the table. 

It was a nice thing. It was no masterpiece, but it glowed 
as though it itself were happy. 

It's the pinks, I thought. Two pink-cheeked kids on 
pinkish sands under a rosy-pink umbrella. The pink in 
the umbrella was gorgeous. The kids were happy. The 
painter had been when he painted it, too. 

One joint of the heavy frame gaped. That corner was 
blunted. 

Ellen sat on the sofa with her back to the windows.' 
So did I. I saw' her handkerchief steal to her eyes. Then 
she was calm again. 

When everything was ready, Patrick turned the lights 
out and left the room. We sat in the darkness. Our eyes 
began to adjust. I saw Dorn standing near the light- 
switches and Goldberg near the piano. 

Patrick came back and stood leaning against the mantel. 
More minutes passed. 

Then the rear door opened without a sound and a solid 
grey figure padded stealthily across the room to the middle 
window. Without disturbing the drapes it turned the 
catch and opened one panel of the w indow which, swinging 
inward, carried the drape with it. 

A lean path of light, like pale moonlight, streamed across 
the room. It fell on Mary Kent. 

She let out a gasp. She stared at the window. Her 
hand stretched for the picture. 

She remembered herself. The hand curved back towards 
her bag. 


Patrick stooped and took the bag. Mary Kent swore 
angrily. Then she w as quiet. 

1 glanced at the window. Anna Forbes, in her grey 
robe, seemed to be standing there. 

Patrick said, “ I he light w as brighter that night, Mary. 
The tog, blended with the street light, made a kind of glow'. 
Anna saw you more plainly than we do now.” 

I don t know what you mean ! ” Mary Kent said 

hoarsely. Give me my bag, you-!” It was an ugly 

word. It shocked me. Patrick went on, in a graveyardy 
tone, \ on sat here in the dark. Waiting. She came in. 
't ou were not waiting for Anna, Mary. So you sat very 
still. You didn t want her to see you. She would tell 
Louis. You didn t want Louis to know. You were 
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waiting for Ellen. You came here that night to kill Ellen, 
because it was your only chance to get Louis, and you 
were at the end of your rope, with all your money sunk 
in German munitions, and Germany losing the war. Not 
winning, as you had counted on.” 

Mary Kent let out a scream. “ Daphne Garnett, if 
you told on-” 

Patrick interrupted her, and still talking in that doom¬ 
ful tone, said, “ You were pretty tense, weren't you. 
Mary? Naturally. It isn't easy to sit and wait to kill. 
So when Anna spied you sitting there, silent, and lashed 
out at you in her fashion, you picked up the picture, which 
was so handy, and hit her on the head, and then, when 
you realized she was dead, you bundled her out ot the 
window to make it look like a fall." 

With sudden resignation Mary Kent said, ” 1 didn't 
mean to kill her.” 

“ No. You meant to kill Ellen.” 

“ Ellen spoiled my life.” 

‘ k You killed Laura Gilbert, who did you no harm what¬ 
ever. You killed Louis Bland, who treated you with more 
kindness than, 1 think, he ever showed anyone else.” 

Mary Kent was silent. 

“ The first hypodermic,” Patrick said, “ fell from the 
pocket of Anna's bathrobe. When you learned that the 
hypo cast suspicion on Ellen you planted the others to 
trap her. You killed Laura Gilbert simply to throw more 
suspicion on Ellen. You killed Louis for two reasons. 
First, you were bitter because, after all you d sunk to, to 
get him, he w'as coing to stand you up. Patrick turned 
to the law'yer. "‘'You said that Louis Bland arranged an 
allowance yesterday. Was it for Mrs. Kent ? The 
lawyer nodded. Patrick said, “ Did you kill him because 
it wasn’t enough ? Or because you thought he d wriggle 

out of paying it, if he lived ? ” 

“ Give me my bag ! ” Mary Kent said. 

Patrick asked, ” Have you more cyanide in your bag . 

I think I’d better hand it over to Sergeant Goldberg, Mar>. 

Cyanide is too easy a way out, for you. . 

The Tristan and Isolde music Clint elected lor Lou.s 

Bland suddenly started rolling from the piano. 
i Dorn yelped and snapped on the lights. Clint was p *■. 

' still in Anna’s grey robe. 
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A few hours later Patrick and I sat breakfasting in the 
bay of our bedroom. It was a lovely day. Sunlight t 
streamed in and glorified the silver and porcelain and " 
glass, orange juice, toast, bacon and eggs, the precious 
brown coffee. We had had some sleep and baths, and 
our letters had been sent up. One of them was from 
the Marines. Patrick had to report in five days. That 
was wonderful. Five days—I wanted to see the sights 
of New York, and Patrick was glad because he wanted to 
take planty of time over Ellen's and Hank’s and Bill’s and 
Susan's wedding presents. 

I nibbled toast and said, “ Of course, it is too too utterly 
satisfactory that she was the one, but how did you guess 
it, dear ? " 

“ 1 didn't guess it," Patrick said reproachfully. “ Not , 
entirely, anyway.” 

“ Then how ? ” 

“ I couldn't've but for you. pal." 

” No fooling, dear.” 

” I'm not kidding. It's true. You found Hortense." 

” Hortense ? ” 

“ It could have been done without Hortense, if there 
had been plenty of time, but she expedited matters. She 
told me, without knowing it, that Mary Kent was broke.” 

” Broke 7 ” 

“ Put every bean in German munitions. I suspected 
it all along. All of them raved on about Paris—God, who 
docsn t ? The light, the sky, the food, the cafes, the people, 
the specialness which is Paris — the flowers near the 
Madeleine, the tiny tots in kid gloves rolling hoops in the 
Luxembourg-” 

" But Mary Kent ? Remember ? ” 

Patrick frowned. “ Please so away and let me dream. 
That's a pal.” 

But 1 don't see how you thought it all out. I suspected 
everyone more than Mary Kent. I thought Daphne did 
it, so C lint would get the money. I thought Clint did it, 
tor his peculiar kind of fun. I suspected Susan, trying to*' 
involve her father, with the hypos. I ached for Dick,' 
thinking he'd done it for his mother's sake. And I sus¬ 
pected tllen all along. How did you do it, really ? ” 

Child s play, in this instance. Nothing to it. They 
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were ati nuts about Paris, and why not ? Except the kids 
America spells paradise to kids the world over Ellen 
didn’t want to live in Paris because her heart was hen., 
with the kids, and with Hank. Daphne, Clint, Louis, and 
Mary Kent hankered after Paris. Clint not too much 

,because it took effort, but- 

“ Rich Clint. He’s coming into a fat slice of dough, 
after the government’s satisfied. Well, Daphne \vas 
pretty verbal about her disappointment over put. in 
money in German munitions. She hadn l it to 
she said, like Mary Kent. That set me thinking. 'Iberc 
was something awfully urgent m Mary' Kent s \o ng ng 
to go back to Paris. Too urgent. She didn t care >t ine 
Germans were there. They didn t bother peopl- with 

money, she said. I puzzled it. j 

“You had told me about going to the hat shop. 1 

thought about Hortense. An ocean voyage mus haw 

affected French finesse, I deeded, U 1 ^ J°', 

her Parisian touch to the point of risking an old anc riu 
Sterner by arguing wither. Southing was cooking 
And who would know more about a chic lady than 

^ I called on Hortense. ... • 

C YfeU Suddenly flat. "Oh. Then you didn't go just 

t0 ‘* S Lo h rd, ? woman ! I wouldn't have the nerve to 
buy vou a hat The woman had it, waiting lor you. el low 

eye^and black hair-she asked me when 1 mentioned a 

green hat— a type, she called you. 

“ What did it cost ? ” 

“ Forty dollars.” „ 

“ Pat, you idiot ! She held you up . 

“ nh F Hnn’t know. It was no time to let her koo 

l 

summate art, if I must say so mys « 

that Mary Kent was desperate about money. 

“ Xhe" tTme h MarfS' was the only one of them 

with L chamcter of the cold-blooded murderc,. but 

I (there had to be a reason why she did it. > . (j espe ra- 

« SHE? Por^ X ^ Anna^th 

matter one way or another to Mary 

to be that reason why. murder was 

“ I decided soon that the Anna Forces muraer 
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probably unpremeditated. The use of the picture as a 
weapon confirmed it—though I had believed, to start, 
that she had only been pushed out the window. The 
area was deep. The fall could have been enough. 

“ I decided, then, that Mary Kent had done it and that 
it was Ellen she had been after. That was why I finally f 
persuaded Ellen to move to this hotel. I knew that Mary 
Kent had gone to that house that night to kill Ellen. 
Mercifully Ellen was out—at Reuben's, with Clint. To 
kill Ellen was Mary Kent's only real chance at getting 
Louis. To have Ellen entirely out of the way. Louis 
would take her to South America. They would get to 
Buenos Ayres, and back to France. If Louis balked, 
Mary would snufT him out, too, and thus be a rich widow, 
with money on both sides of the Atlantic. On top, whoever 
won the war. Louis was a dead duck, Jeanie, whichever 
course events took. It was only his money Mary wanted. 

That was my theory. It made sense. But to prove it ! 

“ Well, swinging a hat-box with a green hat in it, which 
no self-respecting detective would do, I ambled along 
from Chez Hortense to the Hotel Dijon. Like so many 
New- York hotels, its service entrance also served as a fire- 
rscape and was respectably invisible from the front lobby, t 
it would be no trick at all to go in and out without attract¬ 
ing notice by using the broad enclosed cement back stairs. 
Specially, late at night. That took care of that item. You 
took notice that Mary Kent told Dorn about telling the 
clerk and elevator men good night. She would take"that 
precaution, with what she had in mind. 

“ Let’s go back to the hypo. The hrst one was old 

Anna s. Dr. Seward told us that she carried it, hoping 

to give first-aid to Louis, probably ecstatic over the very 
thought. But Dorn jumped at the conclusion that it w>as 
bllen Bland’s. Dorn himself gave Mary Kent the idea of 

planting the second hypo when she murdered Laura 

Gilbert, because he let her know he suspected Ellen. 

Maty tnade a lull statement to Dorn this morning— 
you know that—when there was no longer hope of lying 
her way out—hoping thus to get herself clemency. She 
v :ud she took cyanide along for Laura Gilbert. She was 
waiting m the hall, upstairs, when Laura Gilbert came 
m. She told her who she was, and said she had come td 
talk Lo her because Ellen Bland was wronging them both 
Mrs. Gilbert was tired. Mary Kent ureed"her to "et into 
something comfortable. It gave her a "chance to & size up 
the apartment, think out her attack. She saw the book- 
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ends, and a box of matches nearby. Mrs. Gilbert came 
back and sat down on the sofa. Mary Kent rose to get a 
match for her cigarette and then bashed in the back ot 
Laura Gilbert’s skull. One blow in that area did the job— 
she would otherwise have dealt more. She left the hypo 
as a false clue to plant suspicion on Ellen. 

“ Laura Gilbert was killed within a few minutes after 
Hank left her. Mary Kent phoned the Rexley from a 
drug-store at Lexington and Forty-second, and leit that 
message for me to call Hank. She didn't ask for me. just 
left the message. She called me instead of the police 
because she was more afraid of the police. She thought 
Hank would have an alibi, his train, and the hypo would 
hook Ellen. Then she got in touch with Louis and came 
wdlh him, you remember, to the Rexley Grill tor a nightcap 
—we saw them come in. She meant for us to know she 

was here. . . 

“ Meanwhile something was happening to Louis that 
she hadn’t anticipated. He was more affected by the 
death of his old nurse than he himself would have imagined. 
Louis was sentimental under his peevish disposition. Anna 
was a prop, too, and Louis always had to have props. His 
children and his former wife suddenly became more 
necessary to him than ever. He didn't want to go away. 

“ He probably had all sorts of imaginary new tears. 
And he w'anted Ellen back at any cost. Louis ne\er 
believed Ellen guilty, really. He knew she wouldn t do 
it. No doubt Mary Kent egged him on in accusing Ellen, 
but his motives were what 1 said—he wanted her accused 
so that he could rescue her. He had plenty ot money. 
That would protect Ellen. Money can do anything, so 
people like that think. 

“ Mary got more restive each moment. I hen Louis 
made a deal with her. 1 suspected this, but didn i know 
what it was till the lawyer said, this morning, that Louis 
had been in and had arranged an allowance lor someone. 
The allowance was for Mary, on condition that she release 
him from his promise of marriage. But Mary didn't trust 
Louis. She w-as bitter with defeat. So she dropped cyanide 
in his champagne glass. It misfired. So, knowing he had 
asked Ellen to come to the house, she changed hei clothes, 
< used the back entrance of her hotel, followed him there, 
and planted the knife in his neck. She bought the perfume 
—which was discussed at dinner—and after killing Louis 
she went up to Ellen’s room and got the handkerchief. 
You swelled it strongly in the hall because she was then 
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applying it to the handkerchief. She heard Dick coming 
in, and used the back stairs. She put the handkerchief 
in Louis’s hand and left the house, again by the back stairs 
because, should anyone else come in the front door, it gave 
her the best chance to hide. And then she saw you—those 
amazing eves—and tried to polish you off a la Laura 1 
Gilbert.” 

“ Her error,” I said. “ Bronze vases bounce right off 
my thick skull. Want to feel the bump again ? ” 

I had to sit on Patrick's lap so he could feel the bump. 

A couple of minutes went by before I got back to 
murder. 

“ How did she get into the house, Pat ? ” 

“ Key.” 

“ All those keys ! ” 

“ They worried me at first. It's quite simple, however. 
Louis left a key in the lock when he went in with Mary 
Kent and Daphne Garnett. Mary Kent saw it and took 
it, meaning- to use it to come back and have things out 
with Ellen. Louis had other keys, remembered he had 
left it, forgot it then. The key Ellen found in the lock was 
Dick's. Dick came home, as you know, while Ellen was 
with us, turned on the chandeliers in the drawing-room, 
and left the house again." 

“ Why didn't Dick see the body ? ” 

" He was blotto, darling. Also, on his way out, when 
the lights were on. he would keep to the right of the steps, - 
awav from the area-way.” 

” Oh.” 

” 1 felt sure that Mary Kent had come to the house 
alone the second time. Louis smokes continuously. But 
when we came into that room, at the time Anna’s body 
was found, there were no stubs in the ash-trays, though 
Louis had admittedly been there, with the tw r o women, 
for fifteen or twenty minutes—Daphne said this later— 
not long before. That indicated that Anna had hearcf 
them come in and, after they were gone, she w'ent up and 
emptied the ash-trays, left them shining, as you know. 
Perhaps she put the stubs in a paper, which she dropped 
in the incinerator downstairs. Before she fell asleep Mary 
Kent returned to the house. Anna heard something, w'as 
puzzled, got up and went upstairs again, but didn't see{ 
Mary Kent, who was cautiously not smoking just then, 
until she opened the window and looked back.” 

I nodded admiringly. 

You were marvellous about the haemophilia, Pat.” 
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“ Child’s play, dear. Everybody^ knows they use snake 

venom to stop bleeding these days.” 

“ But you didn’t know what ailed Louis, dear. 

“ I did, sooner than I said. When a taint jumps a 
generation it can be that particular taint. Bland got 
after his daughter, not his son. It is carried by the female— 
if Bland had the disease, his grandson through Susan would 
have it, but Dick would not be affected. Red ink marked 
items in his college scrap-books about himself only when 
there had been bleeding—a tooth extraction, a blood 
transfusion. Ellen dropped the remark that he might 
burst a blood vessel, and then quickly covereu up—they 
can bleed to death internally, you know, too. I hings 
like that added up to hemophilia. 1 didn’t know it wasn t 
the real thing, though, till Dr. Seward said so. And l didn t 
know which special viper venom was in the hypos till Dorn 
told me —fer de lance — I guess Louis preferred a snake 

with a French name.” „ 

“ So you suspected Mary Kent all along ' 

“ Yes She had it in her to do murder. She was so 
selfish, Jeanie. She took your hat, when she didn t really 
want the hat. When she was told that Anna was dead, 
her first concern was that she might have relames who 
would sue Louis. She was so envious of Ellen—ol her 
friends, her lovely kids, the men devoted to her. She is 
a very mean hunk ol female. 

“ I wish Ellen hadn’t lied so, Pat.” 

Patrick said, “ She was constantly in a state of terror 
because she thought Dick had committed the murders. 
Dick adores her so. You yourself were afraid Dick had 
done them, for his mother’s sake. And know.ng something 
about drunks, Ellen knew that they don t always know 

what they’ve done, afterwards ” 

“ And you never suspected her, at all, dear . 

• Patrick's arm tightened about me. ” So help me, I 
did. Do you remember how I made the crack, there in 
the drawing-room the first time we were there, about ns 
being a long drop to the area ? Just then she came into 
the room. I asked myself over and over if I had l *rven 
her the idea. Then, that same time, Anna came into the 
koom when Ellen was talking about Hank and saying they 
tere going to be married, at last, and 1 wondered if he 
old girl had jumped on to her about n later on, and f 
Ellen had lost her head and struck her. I even thought 
that she came to the hotel that morning knowing already 
that the body was in the area. But the lights left on in 
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the room, with the window still open, didn’t make sense. 
Ellen wouldn’t have left those lights blazing. Who would ? 
Surely no one, except a drunk, or a maniac, after killing a 
woman. The light would be sure to attract the pplice, 
who would promptly discover the body. So, of course, 

I thought—when I concluded that Ellen didn’t do it—that j 
Dick had, and that Ellen knew it, and was lying to protect 
him. Any more coffee ? ” 

“ Tsk, tsk. You know there isn't. Well, everything’s 
settled, darling. Sue and Bill and Hank and Ellen are 
getting married and Dick will join the Marines. So shall 
I. They need typists. I like the green uniform.” 

Patrick held me away and glared. 

“ No, you don't. I'm not going to have my wife-” 

“ Tsk, tsk. Don't hog the Marines, darling.” 

“ Well, the more Marines the sooner we’ll see Paris.” 
Patrick looked superior. “ You can't, at that. You’re 
married to one.” 

“ I'll join something,” I said. 
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